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me | ON THE PRINCIPLES OF DISSENT. | 
Ok ad 
~ : Few tasks are more painful to a serious mind than the investigation | 
“a of erroneous principles in religion, and of those lamentable conse- ) 
yet quences which invariably flow from them. The sight of errors appa- ! 
~¥ rently irretrievable is indeed distressing, but when calamities can be | 
IL traced unerringly to their causes, we are stimulated to exertion, in 
N- hopes that the mere exhibition of the erroneous system is sufficient 
i 3 to convince any rational and unprejudiced mind. It is then with 
cis q mingled pain and pleasure that we proceed to redeem our pledge of 
all, j reviewing some of the causes which produce the evils acknowledged 
¥ by dissenters. 
~~ The existing state of dissent must certainly appear strange to its 
= | adherents. “If this system is so scriptural,” they may ask, “why do | 
pas we hear such loud, and, alas! such just complaints that it is so de- | 
er. | clining,* that the affections of its adherents are so languid, its dis¢ipline 
a so despised and forgotten? Why is it torn with discord and schism, 
nes which so fatally impair its efficiency? Why is its ministry deterio- | 
D, rating, its promising youth passing over to the church, its influence 
gradually becoming confined to the least educated classes of society ? | 

ey, Why is it that the objects for which the old dissenters left the church 
Li- , have not been realized, that like some aerial phantom they fly away, 
~ and plunge their unfortunate followers in the mire of infidel indiffer- 
ia ence or the torrent of fanatical heresy ?”’ 
nd Such are the reflections which the acknowledged condition of dis- 
_ sent may naturally suggest to the minds of sober men, and it cannot 
“i be denied that they involve considerations of the most deep and | 
ert solemn importance. Is there any thing, we ask, in the rey principles 

: of dissent which can have caused these calamities? e are con- 


vinced that a cool and unprejudiced consideration of this question 
by dissenters, would do more to promote the cause of real Christian- | 
ity, than all the Congregational and Baptist unions that ever existed. 17 
The dissenting press is continually calling dissenters to the study and | 
knowledge of their own principles, and in this call we most earnestly 
concur; but we would also urge on them the propriety of examining 





* See the statements of the best dissenting authorities on this point, in No. IIT. iG 
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those principles, and exercising on them those powers of reason with 
which God has endowed them. To facilitate this examination is 
indeed one object of our present remarks. 

It may be necessary for us, in the first place, to state the principles 
of dissent, with whic h many of our readers are probably unacc juainted, 
and we shall adopt for this purpose the language of a dissenting mi- 
nister of the present day, because we think dissent should be por- 
trayed as it #s, and we are satisfied the following description is per- 
fectly accurate. 

« Our grand fundamental laws are, that since religion is a personal 
thing, and since we are responsible for our belief and practice to God 
alone, we decline the interference of any human authority, aud wor- 
ship God with those forms, and after that manner, which conscience 
dictates ;—that a number of faithful men who voluntarily associate 
together for purposes of mutual edification, partaking of the symbols 
of | a NSaviour’s dying love, constitute a church of Christ; -—that such 

companies of the faithful, holding allegiance only to the Great Head 

of the church, cannot be commanded by any human power either in 

matters of doctrine or ceremony ;—that since their union was volun- 

tary, and for purposes of mutual edification, they hold within ¢heir own 
hands the power of excluding from their society any members by 

whom the religious wellare of the entire body is injured, of refusing 
admission to any with whom they cannot harmonize, and of receiving 
into their communion those who may help and further their religious 
prosperity.’ (Binney’s Life of Rev. S. Morell, p. 280.) Another dis- 
senting minister's language is perhaps still clearer. “ A church is re- 
garded by them as a roluntary society of converted and Christian 
men; every such society is complete in itself; subject to no foreign 
jurisdiction; competent to make and execute its own laws; acknow- 
ledging no rule but Scripture; and possessing the ability to ascertain 
and compre ‘hend its directions. ‘The minister is chosen by the suf- 

frages of the people;—by the same suffrages, two or more deacons are 
appointed to conduct the te mporal concerns. The roice of the society 
decides every thing, lor to it every thing is referred; any necessary or 
supposed necessary measure is propose “1 and discussed; each member 
is at liberty to express his opinion ; —the majority determines the mat- 
ter.’ (Ibid. pp. 134, 135.) They put the laws of God “into the 
hands of all, and treating them as possessors of an intelligent nature, 
invite their personal and unfettered investigation of his will; solicit 
their conscientious, and only their conscientious adoption of his pre- 

cepts; listen on certain occasions with equal regard to the suggestions 
of each.” (Ibid. p. 207.) “ We are,” says Dr. Toulmin, a voluntar ‘Yy 
society, and all upon a level as brethren and sisters."’ (Hist. View of 
Protest. Dissenters. ) 

The sum of this is, that each church is a voluntary association of 
equal individuals, in whom the whole power rests, and that no human 
authority can be admitted in matters of religion. Independency is, 
in fact, very properly described by its adherents as a de mocracy, in 


which 'the whole power is not only derived from the people, but ac- 
tually exercised by them 
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We now proceed to examine whether the existing evils of dissent 
are to be accounted for by these principles. Among those evils, the 
prevalence of discord and schism stands prominently forward. It is 
universally acknowledged and deplored; and we have seen that some 
dissenters are actually ready to relinquish their principles of Inde- 
pendency, or their pec ‘uliar doctrines, in hopes of checking it. The 
principles of dissent are, we think, accountable for these evils. Ac- 
cording to them, the majority in each congregation “ decides every 
thing, for to it ever y thing is referred.” There is, therefore, a nec essity 
for perpetual debate, voting, and opposition ; consequently, a strong 
excitement to party -feeling, ambition, and pride, which are the very 
elements of discord. And there is no check on this, for every man 
is by the theory supposed equal to his brethren, and is bound to admit 
no human authority in ecclesiastical matters; therefore he cannot sub- 
mit his own opinion to that of any other man without contradicting 
the very principles of his religion. From discord within the church 
to open schism and secession from it, is but one step, and the system 
we are considering affords every facility for this. A member of a 
merely voluntary society may be fairly expected to submit to its rules 
while he remains a member of it; but shonld the proceedings of that 
society be in any respect unsatisfactory to him, he has his remedy in 
his own hands, The voluntary principle of the society itself, leaves 
him at perfect liberty to secede from it when he pleases. His union 
was merely voluntary ; ; the union of the society itself is nothing more; 
and, therefore, there cannot be compulsion or obligation on any man 
to remain connected with it. “ A vodwntary association to which a man 
is bound to adhere’ would be a contradiction and an absurdity. If it 
be the imperative duty of a Christian to remain connected with a 
church, then that church is no longer a voluntary society, and one 
of the great principles of dissent is overthrown : if it is not his duty, 
then no one can blame him for seceding from that church at his plea- 
sure, and consequently there can be no limit or check to schism. 

We are, therefore, fully justified in asserting, that the system under 
consideration affords the strongest possible excitement to discord and 
schism, without supplying any means. for restraining or opposing 
them. Dissenters may deplore the divisions which are overwhelm- 
ing and destroying them ; but their own principles leave them without 
any remedy. 

Indeed the best informed dissenters are aware of the tendency of 
their system to produce schism. The Eclectic Review admits. that 
“ the too frequent recurrence to the much-misunderstood and much- 
abused right of suffrage, has a tendency towards turbulence, whether 
in secular or in religious societies.”’ (1831, p. 488.) The author of 
“ Remarks on the Present State of the Dissenting Interest,’ &c., con- 
fesses that “ the genius of Independence is hosti/e to those connecting 
links which are essential to the preservation of order and good govern- 
ment.”” (Ibid. p. 420.) The Rev. S. Morell writes thus: “ Really 
during the time of my residence at ——, I saw and felt so much of 
the evils of a vulgar de mocracy, that it almost made me disaffected to 
the system. It is much easier to find fault with others ¢han to con- 
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struct a good theory for yourself; this I am bound in justice to admit, 
and every honest and impartial dissenter will unite with me in say- 
ing, that our system is not devoid of practical mischief, however beau- 
tiful it looks in theory.’’ (Binney’s Life of Morell, p. 279.) An- 
other dissenting minister also accounts for the disorders of Indepen- 
dent churches from the nature of the system itself. << For the affairs 
of such a society to proceed with success in perfect consistency with 
the theory, much more wisdom and virtue are required in the mass 
of the people, than when the few appoint without any popular appeal, 
and the many obey without any sentiment but that of simple submis- 
sion. To this system itself, which requires so much in 80 many, it is 
not to be denied that such evils as those to which the preceding pages 
refer, are at times to be attributed. In a number of persons of vari- 
ous rank, education, and capacity, a great difference of opinion must 
be expected on some subjects of general discussion ; and when that 
happens to be one on which much interest and feeling are excited,— 
one on which that portion of power which each possess is to be em- 
ployed,—alas! human nature is too weak not to be in danger of 
betraying itself, under such circumstances, by some symptoms of 
inbecility, passion, or impertinence. The theory is beautiful as a 
speculation ; and it would be equally so in fact, if men were equally 
perfect with the system itself.’ (Ibid. pp. 288, 289.) “It too fre- 
quently happens that the ignorant, the voluble, and the conceited, 
are the most forward; an opinion once expressed by such, becomes 
a pledge for invincible pertinacity ;—it is dificult to say ‘1 am = mis- 
taken;’ and some, rather than say it, will persevere, determined to 
succeed in any point by any means.” (p. 292.) 

Such is the nature of the Independent system, which creates a 
necessity for perpetual collision, without providing any authority to 
still the tumult of debate, which throws all the elements of discord 
into their societies, while in pronouncing them to be merely a rolun- 
tary, it permits those elements to operate without control or limit. 

We are aware that the friends of this system may allege that 
these evils are not to be attributed to the theory of Independence, but 
to the faults of those who have received it. But does not this in fact 
concede that the system is unfitted for human nature as we see it? 
if the theory of Independency can only be realized in supposing man 
to be better and holier than he is, then, however beautiful in itself, it 
cannot be practically wsefu/. 

Sore dissenters, indeed, are aware that there is a radical defect 
in system. ‘They acknowledge that there is “ a want of a prin- 
a@ale of adhesiveness to give consistency to the body, and a more effi- 
cient, as well as uniform, character to its proceedings.” (“ Remarks”’ 
quoted in Eclectic Review, 1831, p. 420.) Certainly there is such 
a want; but it cannot be supplied until the principles of dissent are 
changed. In vain will new schemes for comprehension or exclusion 
be devised, in vain will new unions be formed, until the roluntary 
principle is relinquished, until union with a visible church is confessed 
to be essential, and until some Auman authority, in matters of religion, 
is believed to be divinely instituted. 
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Let us now trace the operation of this :y ‘em on the ministerial 
office and the general interests of religion. And here, in the first 
place, differing from them as we do on very important points, we are 
yet bound to lament the painful situation in which many worthy and 
respectable men have been placed. Too happy should we feel if 
the expression of our sympathy could in any manner tend to alleviate 
the sufferings which the dissenting ministry are destined to endure— 
sufferings which frequently fall most heavily on the virtuous and the 
conscientious, and bring them down in sorrow to the grave.* ‘To 
illustrate the circumstances to which we allude, we shall again adopt 
the language of a dissenting minister. 

“The power of choosing a minister produces a feeling unfavour- 
able to religious result, as it leads all, in some degree, to listen rather 
as judges, than disciples. At certain periods this is essential ; but in the 
minds of many, the feeling frequently continues; it is too congenial 
to the dominant propensity of human nature to be readily relin- 
quished ;—hence often a variety of evils; hence the rude remarks, 
the vulgar impertinence of some of all ranks and both sexes; hence 
the general custom of regarding how a thing is said, rather than the 
thing itself, though the most momentous perhaps within the compass 
of thought. With the consciousness of a minister as ‘ their servant 
for Christ's sake,’ many are disposed to think him such for their own, 
and to occasion disorder by unreasonable demands on his time, 
attention, and docility. ‘The freedom from priestly domination, laid 
as the basis of the system, will excite, at times, such a feeling of in- 
dependence, as will expand into something like popular tyranny. 
Sensitive to encroachment, some will discover it where none was de- 
signed, and oppose themselves to the moral authority of virtue’ and 
wisdom; and others, or the same, from the like principle, will seem 
to think it inconsistent with liberty to bow even to truth itself.’ (Bin- 
ney’s Life of Morell, p. 295.) “ The supreme object of the ministry, 
in relation to the church, is to augment, in the character of its mem- 
bers, the ¢ glory that excelleth.’ But the tendency of many modern 
mistakes is to destroy the very being and action of the office altogether. 
In the same persons there is often to be found such a disastrous com- 
bination of absurdities, as lead, in their legitimate operation, to the 
positive silence of an evangelical preacher. If you preach to saints as 
you ought to preach, they are dissatisfied; if you preach to sinners, 





* This is no fancied picture. It would be invidious and indelicate to mention 
names ; but the Editor can state, that, in one neighbourhood, he has seen four very 
remarkable instances of oppression exercised by the people on their ministers, one 
of them so excessive as to call forth the very strongest representations from the most 
respectable dissenting ministers, accompanied by a declaration of doubt, whether 
any respectable minister would become connected with the congregation in future ; 
and one, where the circumstances alluded to were followed by a long illness, which 
the friends of the sufferer conceived to arise from mental par te and which ended 
in his death. The last month’s country papers contained a notice of a farewell ser- 
mon from a dissenting minister at Chelmsford, before his going to another charge, 
in which he stated that he was driven out by persons who were unborn when he 
commenced his ministry. 
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they are dissatisfied ; angels do not require your instructions; and to 
preach to devils, if it were possible, would only excite still stronger 
animosity: so that as a benevolent intelligence, anxious to exert your 
faculties in promoting the knowledge and improvement of others, 
you are deprived by this sect of determined dissatisfactionists—the 
pest and scourge of many a church—ofevery sphere of active agency, 
and, in fact, virtually driven “ of all the known worlds of the intelli- 
gent universe,’ (Ibid. p. 253.) “ A young man has been observed 
to receive from a church a attesting reception, and to settle under 
circumstances of peculiar encouragement. The people have formed 
a high opinion of his talents, and a higher of his piety. In the course 
of a year or two all is ultered—the promise of his early services is not 
fulfilled—the feelings of the people change ; some, w hose admiration 
at first arose almost to enthusiasm, become now perhaps the most 
cool or contemptuous ; the man lingers on for a time amidst growing 
dissatisfaction, till at length he either quits a sphere which he finds 
himself no longer adequate to fill, or is borne, with a strange mixture 
of emotion in the breast of survivors, to the last and universal refuge 
of humanity, ‘ where the slave is free from his master, and where the 
weary are at rest.’”’ (Ibid. p. 222.) 

There is reality in all this, but what a lamentable picture is pre- 
sented to our view! Can we wonder that “ young men of liberal 
education and good family are rarely found to enter the dissenting 
ministry ?’’ Lest our readers should be inclined to think this de- 
scription too highly coloured, we are prepared to bring additional 
testimony to the same melancholy facts. The Eclectic Review says 
these are “sure indications’ that the office of the ministry “ is 
divested of its proper dignity and legitimate attraction.” (1831, p. 493.) 
It alludes with regret to “the notion which reduces the office 
of the pastor or bishop of a Christian church, to that of a mere 
chairman of the society ””°—to “the degradation of the pastorship, 
and the usurpation of “the w hole government of the church”’ by the 
“laity ’—the “lord-brethren!” (Ibid. p. 482.) A writer in the Con- 
gregational Magazine deems it necessary to prove that Christian 
ministers are not strict/y and literally servants of their churches! He 
says, “I fear the office of the minister is very far from being accu- 
rate ly understood or its claims to respect scripturally admitted; and 
that the term ¢ serrant’ as it is frequently applied to him, is foreign to 
its sense in the Word of God; and that in respect to the people, it 
often fosters feelings, and prompts conduct, which cannot be observed 
without sentiments of indignant reprobation.” He then proceeds to 
refute the erroneous notion, and asks, in conclusion, “Can churches 
in which the people and the pastor have so completely ly changed places 
from the apostolical model, be apostolical ?”’ (1829, pp. 864—36s. ) 
But we must pause—nothing can be added to the force of these 
statements. The dissenting ministers are indeed degraded, they are 
trampled in the dust, and there is ev ery probability that they will 
become, as some dissenters have prophesied, ‘Sa drug.” 

This condition of the dissenting ministry will be acknowledged by 
reflecting men to arise entirely from the principles of their own 
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system. The notion that a church is a voluntary association of equal 
individuals, in whom the whole power and authority is vested, ne- 
cessarily reduces the office of the minister to insignificance. His 
salary and his office depend on the pleasure of his hearers. They sit 
us his judges and masters, because they have appointed and can 
dismiss him. His whole authority arises entirely from themselves, 
He stands there a preacher only because they will it. Should 
he disappoint them, they have the power of sending him away, 
or of embittering his life, and reducing him to beggary, by seceding 
from the chapel. In short, he is essentia//y their servant ; hired, paid, 
instructed, controlled, commanded, and discharged by shemenives. 
The principle that no human authority i is to be admitted in matters 
of religion, also makes the office of the minister insignificant. His 
authority is but human, and therefore it cannot be in any degree 
admitted to influence the church. ‘The notion that the Bible, as inter- 
preted by each individual, is the only rule for that individual in 
all matters, as well ceremonial and practical as doctrinal and moral, 
necessarily leaves the ministerial office devoid of all influence and 
power ; for the view which each individual takes of Scripture is the 
only guide or authority he admits. It follows then necessarily from 
the principles of dissent, that the ministry is insignificant, that it is 
devoid of authority and influence, and that even its ewdéélity is altoge- 
ther problematical. 

We see then why the dissenting ministry is deteriorating in respect- 
ability and in usefulness. There is a deadly principle at work which 
tends to annihilate it. We see it checked and hampered at every 
turn, loaded with the chains of a degrading slavery, and subject to all 
the insulting mockery of ignorance, petulance, and vulgarity. The 
office is, and must be, devoid of attraction to men of intellect, 
of learning, and of piety. It does not afford the means of doing real 
good. <A ‘lay dissenter of respectability has probably much greater 
opportunities of usefulness, 

The tendency to divi ision, again, operates most unfavourably on the 
ministry «by making its income precarious. A congregation which 
supports a minister in some degree of comfort is perhaps divided 
suddenly into two or more parts, and each of these probably, after 
a time, finds it almost impossible to raise funds for the preacher, 
Hence we find that “ hundreds of pious and deserving ministers 
are struggling against the hardships of extreme poverty,’ while others, 
in more favourable circumstances, are receiving from 600/. to 7002. 
a year. The truth is that this system of division tends continually 
to reduce the means of supporting a ministry. Even now there 
are instances in which congregations cannot offer any salaries to 
their teachers, while others, affording an income of 60/. a year, have 
been canvassed by nearly forty applicants. ’* (Congregational Maga- 
zine, 1827, p p- 485.) If the principle s of dissent continue to increase 
the spirit of schism, there will ere long be no provision whatsoever 
Jor a dissenting ministry, as each separate congregation will be too 
small to support any preacher, 

The system of making the minister entirely dependant on _ his 
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hearers is, however, productive of still greater mischiefs than any we 
have yet contemplated. It is to be feared that the great interests of 
Christianity are compromised, that vital godliness suffers, and that 
heresy and licentiousness are promoted by it. We do not wish to 
throw any imputation on the great body of dissenting ministers, 
among whom we are confident that many individuals may be found 
whose virtues would reflect credit on any community; but we appre- 
hend, from the circumstances in which they are all placed, that the 
wishes of their congregations, or perhaps of influential individuals in 
those congregations, must necessarily, in many cases, have an undue 
influence on their exhibition of Gospel truth. Let us then regard the 
practical consequences of this. 

We are told that dntinomianism is “extensively received and 
vigorously enforced.’’ This heresy “ poisons the very fountain of 
morals ;—its tendency, as unblushingly avowed by some of its adhe- 
rents, is to destroy the fear of sin—to represent it as innocuous,” and 
its influence is so extensive that we read of “the devastations of the 
Antinomian pestilence.” (Binney’s Life of Morell, pp. 212—218.) 
“Sometimes the introduction of false doctrine,—<Arianism here, and 
there Antinomianism; sometimes the neglect of wholesome and 
necessary discipline, followed always by a declension of vital godli- 
ness, and often by the prevalence of flagrant immoralities ; sometimes 
the disregard of divine ordinances ;—by these various maladies have 
our churches been afflicted ; and is it surprising that their strength has 
wasted and their usefulness been impeded?” (Rev. J. H. Hinton, 
quoted in Baptist Mag., 1827, p. 21.) One writer admits that there 
is not the spirit of piety of the primitive Christians among the dis- 
senters, and that prayer has gone lamentably out of repute (Ibid. 
p- 310); another acknowledges that there has been among them “a 
general and awful departure from primitive principles and apostolic 
doctrine’ (Ibid. p. 457); another complains that “ Repentance’’ is not 
enforced from dissenting pulpits, and that the young ministers “ think 
not at all, or too little, of winning souls to Christ.” (Congr. Mag. 
1825, p. 184.) It appears that the spirit of their churches is leading 
to “ Unitarianism” (Congr. Mag. 1826, p. 461); that “ too frequently 
the audience is amused with a wordy unevangelical harangue; the 
stranger to divine truth goes away as ignorant as he came; the convinced 
inquiring sinner is not informed how or where he may find a Saviour’ 
(Congr. Mag. 1827, p. 534); that there are “churches of our own 
denomination, in which the doctrines of grace were once preached 
and maintained uncorruptedly, but where they are now so obscured by 
erroneous sentiments, that but little if any of the peculiar truths of the 
Gospel remain.” (Bapt. Mag. 1824, p.275.) “There are ministers 
to be found amongst us whose characters, to say the least, are very 
doubtful.” (Congreg. Mag. 1828, p. 247.) “ An ‘esteemed’ minister 
in Essex during twenty-seven years altogether refused to administer 
baptism!" (Ibid. 1827, p. 426.) There is in dissenting churches “ a 
strong appetite for excitement, with an impatience of scriptural discus- 
sion and research ;”’ from which follows, “the depreciation of sacred 
literature—the corruption of pulpit eloguence—a drowsy content with 
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what is common place, or at best a demand for flourishing and airy 
sketches—a preference of what is showy and superficial to what is 
solid.” (Ibid. 1826, p. 10.) 

Such is dissent, as represented by its most devoted and zealous ad- 
herents. We behold an uncontrollable multitude, rent with discord 
and schism, full of debate, of strife, and turbulence. Their ministers 
are degraded, and unable to stem the torrent of evil. We would ask 
whether in such a state of things it may not be feared that heresy and 
infidelity will desolate them, ‘and that vital religion will fade away, 
that the amusement of the intellect will fast usurp that time which 


should bé devoted to prayer and praise, and that if the principles of 


dissent are not changed, they will soon, as a Christian community, be 
numbered with the dead? Their zeal only promotes the mischiefs 
which are annihilating them. Their struggles are like those of a 
dying man conscious that the seeds of dissolution are within him, and 
that the hour of his departure is at hand. Who can refuse to join us 
in the prayer “that divine grace may enlighten their souls, that this 
torrent of evil may be checked, and those principles which can alone 
give permanency to Christianity may take root and flourish among 
them”? We shall resume this ‘subject. | 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HALES, D.D. 


WitiiaM HALEs was the son of the Rey. Samuel Hales, a virtuous 
and respectable clergyman, who for many years was Curate and 
Preacher in the Cathedral Church of Cork. He was born on the 8th 
of April, 1747, and his early days were passed under his father’s roof, 
where his excellent pare nts instilled those rarly lessons of Christian 
virtue and wisdom, which, under the divine blessing, were implanted 
in his heart, and always directed his conduct. When about eight or 
nine years of age he went on a visit to his maternal uncle, the. Rey. 
James Kingston, Prebendary of Donoughmore, a man of piety and 
learning, who conceived so high an idea of his abilities and disposition, 
that he offe red to take him under his own ¢: ire, and prepare him for 
college with his son. This kind and liberal offer being accepted, Wil- 
liam = ame an inmate at his uncle’s house, with whom he spent 
some years in diligent study, and to whom he always afte rwards 
felt ai expressed the de ‘pest obligations. 

In 1764, he was entered at Trinity College, Dublin, of which he 
was after wards to be so distinguishe dan ornament. His tutor, Dr. 
Forsayth, Fellow of Trinity C ollege, a man of great talents and warm 
heart, soon perceived his abilities, and devoted himself to their culti- 
Vi stion with a zeal which was natural to him. His attention was re- 
warded by the success of his pupil. At the quarterly examinations, 
Mr. Hales always obtained the premium or certificate which placed 
him at the head of his division; his progress in classics and mathema- 
ties was remarkable, and he obtained a scholarship with high credit. 
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Mr. Hales was a diligent student during his undergraduate course ; 
he always rose very early, and attended prayers in the College chapel 
at six o'clock. His religious and moral character was blameless, his 
manners were mild and unassuming, his disposition affectionate, his 
temper cheerful and agreeable; and his tutor felt so much interested 
about him, that he made him relinguish his own rooms and reside 
with him. The continual intercourse which subsisted between them 
soon ripened to warm affection, though Dr. F., like many persons of 
affectionate dispositions, was subject to oce asional fits of ill-humour. 
On such occasions Mr. Hales made it a rule not to speak; but even 
this did not always succeed in calming his friend. Silence would 
sometimes still further provoke him, and he would say, “ Why don’t 
youspeak ?” ‘To which Mr. Hales replied, “1 will not “speak. *What- 
ever | might say you would turn against me in your present state of 
mind.” His tutor taught him to play chess, and in a fortnight he was 
able to check-mate his instructor. This was by no means agreeable 
to a man like Dr. F. On one occasion, at the conclusion of a game 
he had lost, Dr. I°. rose without sper aking, and, provoked beyond all 
endurance, tumbled the chess-men into the fire, after which Mr. Hales 
would never play with him again, though ofte n solicited to do so. 
“ No,” said he, “ you know you burned the chess-men.”” He once 
expressed his surprise to Dr. F. that a man of his sense and great 

talents could not restrain his temper. “ Hales,” said he, “if you 
could compare what anger I let out with what I keep in, you would 
think me very moderate.” 

The career of Mr. Hales was so brilliant, that his friends perceived 
the highest advantages and honours of the University lay open to 
him. <A fellowship of Trinity College was then, as at present, an 
office of high distinction, leading to a comfortable and respectable 
establishment in life, and the candidates were usually numerous. 
The examinetion, which was public, extended over the whole circle of 
classics and science. Hence the extent of the course, and the multi- 
plicity of knowledge required, has rendered a strong constitution as 

essential to a candidate for fellow ships in ‘Trinity C ollege as a power- 
ful intellect ; and many men of talent have declined so Herculean a 
task from a deficiency in bodily powers. Mr. Hales, however, com- 
menced it while he was an under; graduate, and, at the same time, 
continued to distinguish himself until he attained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, which was in the year 1768. A fellowship was 
now vacant, and the examination for it was to take place in a few 
months. Mr. Hales determined to undergo the formidable ordeal, 
but his health began seriously to suffer, and his affectionate tutor’s 
care was chiefly directed to support it under the exhaustion proceed- 
ing from intense application. At the close of the examination, which 
lasted for several days, he was declared to be the successful candidate, 
amidst the congratulations of his friends and the admiration of the 
University. He was at this time only in his twenty-second year, 
having taken his degree but a few months before; and such an 
instance of success was at that time, we believe, unparallelled. 
He now undertook the important office of a collars tater. His cha- 
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racter stood so high that his lectures were soon attended by large 
classes of students, who came from all parts of the country to enter 
under his tuition. His countenance was so fair and youthful, that, it 
is said, several gentleman hesitated about placing their sons under the 
care of so juvenile an instructor. In consequence, his friends advised 
him to cut off his hair, and replace it by a white wig, such as was 
commonly worn at that time by the clergy and members of the learned 
professions. ‘This had the desired effect, and no more objections were 
made to Mr. Hales’s youth. His success as a tutor was great: in the 
year 1774, his pupils were nearly twice as numerous as those of any 
other tutor. His attention was devoted, not only to the temporal, but 
the eternal interests of the young men confided to his care ; he watched 
over them with the solicitude of a parent, and regarded their interest 
much more than his own. ‘They were greatly attached to him (though 
they could not divest themselves of a degree of awe while in his com- 
pany), and have often observed that his lectures were made so 
pleasant, that they liked to attend them. He was a great advocate 
for early rising, and extremely vigilant on this as well as on all other 
points connected with the welfare of his pupils. If he found them in 
bed in a morning, he often used to administer to them what he called 
“cold pig,” in the shape of a sprinkling of cold water. One of his 
pupils has mentioned that he gave regular scriptural instructions, and 
every Sunday evening explained fully the truths and blessings of the 
gospel. In due time, Mr. Hales was raised to the sacred order of 
Deacon, and to the Priesthood, and, without doubt, these solemn 
vocations gave additional impulse to his zeal in promoting the spiritual 
welfare of the pupils entrusted to his care, 

In 1778, Mr. Hales commenced his career as an author, by pub- 
lishing his “ Sonorum Doctrina,”’ a tract chiefly designed to explain 
and vindicate Sir Isaac Newton’s Theory of Sounds, and confirm it by 
the experiments of recent philosophers. ‘This was followed, in 1782, by 
a Dissertation “de Motibus Planetarum,” and, in 1784, by his “ Ana- 
lysis Equationum,” on the publication of which he was highly compli- 
mented by the celebrated La Grange, who wrote to him from Berlin 
on the occasion. 

He was now in the full business of life. Actively and usefully oc- 
cupied, his reputation extended daily, and his society was cultivated 
by men of the first distinction. By the University he was deservedly 
esteemed, and, to mark their sense of his high character in a way 
most gratifying to his feelings, that learned body, without solicitation 
or expense, conferred the degree of Doctor in Divinity on his venerable 
father. His conversation was peculiarly agreeable and striking. He 
united with extensive and profound information a quickness of 
thought and an acuteness of remark, which, with the liveliness of his 
spirits and the benevolence of his heart, rendered him a most effective 
and popular member of society. At that time, Dublin was the resort 
of a numerous nobility and gentry; and at Dr. Hales’s rooms were 
often assembled many of the most remarkable characters in politics 
and literature. Here, and at his old tutor s, were frequently to be seen 
the Earl of Shannon, whose great political influence was as much 
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owing to his talents and character as to his large fortune ; Dr. New- 
come, Bishop of Waterford, and afterwards Primate of Ireland ; 
Dr. Woodward, Rector of St. Werburgh’s, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 
and other noblemen and gentlemen of great distinction. 

It has been observed already that Dr.Hales was zealous in cultivat- 
ing religious knowledge in his pupils ; but though wellinformed on theo- 
logical topics, he had not yet had the opportunity of devoting himself 
peculiarly to them. The duties of his office, as tutor, rendered it in- 
cumbent on him to spend a considerable part of his time in the study 
of science and of classical literature ; and, as we have seen, his ear- 
liest publications, like those of the immortal Barrow, were on mathe- 
matical subjects. He said, what first turned his thoughts strongly to 
theology, was hearing the conversation of Dr. Priestly, and other So- 
cinians, while he was residing as a fellow in Trinity College. The 
doubts he heard stated by them respecting the doctrines of the Church, 
made him resolve internally to devote more of his time to the study 
of the Scriptures. He frequently used to express with thankfulness 
the happiness and thorough conviction which was the result of his 
determination. His vigorous and well regulated mind was now di- 
rected into a channel Which was calculated to exercise its noblest 
faculties, and to afford the most satisfactory results. ‘The difficulties 
of sac red chronology happened peculiarly to fix his attention, and in 
his endeavours to unravel the intricacies of the subject he found so 
much improvement and interest as induced him to design that great 
work on chronology which occupied much of the remainder of his 
life. It is, perhaps, impossible to fix the exact period when he formed 
this design, but it certainly had occupied his mind for some time be- 
fore he resigned his fellow ship and professorship of Oriental languages, 
in 1788; for his principal object in doing so, and acce pting the rectory 
of Killesandra, county Cavan, was to gain more leisure for his wor k 
on chronology. 

In this year Dr. Hales was presented by the college to the benefice 
just mentioned, and retired to that remote situation, where the remain- 
der of his long life was devoted to the service of religion and virtue. 
He never ee d any high preferment, and never sought it. He 
was indeed a man who loved learning and goodness for their own 
sakes, and isdies ambition was attracted by loftier and more per- 
manent objects than worldly dignity or riches. Content to do his 
duty in the sphere where Providence had placed him, he devoted his 

heart and soul to it ; and was, perhaps, a happier, a better, and a more 
useful man, than if he had been placed in the high situation which his 
learning and piety merited. It is not always that an addition of sta- 
tion and dignity brings an increase to the power of usefulness, In 
the Christian Chure h, each member has his own peculiar office, and 

every individual may confer inestimable benefits on his brethren, by 

zealor usly following up that exact line of duty which lies before him, 
each in his order and degree. We can no more spare the exertions 
of the very humblest members of the Christian body, than those of the 
most public and exalted. 


Dr. Hales was not merely a man of learning and talent,—he was 
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what is far better—an active, conscientious, and useful minister of 
God. His activity in the sacred office was unwearied, and he joined 
with this, manners so amiable and pleasant, that he immediately be- 
came highly popular with his parishioners. He was equally pleasing 
to the gentry and the lower orders. In summer time he would enter- 
tain the respectable tradesmen of the town on Sunday evenings, The 
Rector and his flock went to church in the course of the time, while 
those who were of different religious opinions took a walk, but all re- 
turned totea. Heentered a great deal into society of all classes, and 
was as desirous of making himself agreeable and useful to the trades- 
people as the gentry: he w ‘ould oce asionally dine with respec table shop- 
keepers, and had their sons as pupils. Though a man of the greatest 
learning, he would enter with facility on the most trivial matters, and 
would listen with surprising patience to the grievances of others, how- 
ever tiresome or nonsensical. ‘This proceeded partly from the bene- 
volence of his disposition, and partly from his wish of creating such 
feelings of good-will, as would facilitate the religious instruction and 
advice which it was his duty to give. He was, indeed, a& man singu- 
larly devoid of pride and vanity ; and though he had a just, and 
therefore a high estimate of his own abilities and learning, yet it never 
made him dogmatical or positive. He had read and thought too 
deeply that he had learned how limited are the powers of the human 
understanding, and how needful it is in all things to acknowledge our 
dependence on the Creator. 

Dr. Hales’s manner of performing the Church service was very im- 
pressive. A near relative of his said, “he read the lessons and Church 
service in a manner which some at le ast who have heard will never 
forget. His voice and manner, the justness of his emphasis, resulting 
from a deep acquaintance with holy writ, and the elevated expression 
of his fine countenance were peculiarly striking. I have never heard 
any one read the communion service like him.’ In fact, Dr. Hales so 
thoroughly understood and felt what he read, that he could not fail to 
read impressively. ‘The most pleasing intonation, the sweetest qua- 
lity and, most extensive power of voice, and the most accurate pro- 
nunciation, are, indeed, only the materials of good reading, which 
require fo be moulded and vitalized by the understanding and the 
heart. This is the case in all reading, but supremely so in sacred 
offices, for here the soul should be everything, and the priest of God 
should concentrate himself in the devotion of the high ministry he is 
performing. 

Shortly before Dr. Hales acce cepted the living of Killesandra, a con- 
troversy occurred between his friend, Dr. Woodward, Bishop of 
Cloyne, and Dr. Butler, titular Archbishop, Mr. O'Leary, &e., in 
which Dr. Hales distinguished himself by “ Observations on the po- 
litical influence of the doctrine of the pope’s supremacy,’’ which were 
published in 1787 and 1788. 

In 1789, he was on a visit in Cork, when he was seized with a vio- 
lent fever, which for some time interrupted the course of usefulness 
in which he was engaged. It was said that his physicians treated him 

injudiciously, and gave him too much laudanum. He returned to 
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Killesandra, against their advice, but he was weak and relaxed, and 
unable tomake any exertion of mind or body. A deep depression 
hung on his spirits, which was in some degree removed by an excursion 
to England, where change of scene and cheerful society had a bene- 
ficial effect on his general health; but on his return he was unable to 
resume his literary exertions. It is remarkable how often Divine Pro- 
vidence checks us in the pursuit of objects which are uppermost in 
our minds, that we may learn to depend absolutely on God, and al- 
ways feel that our health, our happiness, and our usefulness, are en- 
tirely in His hands. Perhaps no greater instance of mercy is shewn 
than interposing between us and the objects we most ardently desire. 
The pursuits even of sacred literature, if followed with too great a 
devotion, have a tendency to absorb the attention from still higher 
objects; and to be really beneficial to ourselves or others, our stu- 
dies must be perpetually sanctified by prayer, and offered to God as an 
oblation of service and gratitude. 

Dr. Hales bore this deprivation of his enjoyments without complaint. 
His habitual devotion supported him under depressed spirits and, 
what seemed to him, a loss of his intellectual powers. In 1791, he 
married Mary, second daughter of Archdeacon Whitty, a woman of 
most amiable temper, and truly religious mind, with whom he lived 
happily formany years. Some time after his marriage it pleased God 
to relieve him in a manner truly remarkable.—Having read some- 
where of a great author, who, when in a fever, had taken laudanum, 
on which fire had flashed from his eyes, (circumstances that had oc- 
curred to himself,) and that he had recovered his health by constantly 
persevering in great exercise, he determined to try the experiment 
himself, and accordingly walked every day in his garden with such 
rapidity and exertion, that he was frequently obliged to change his 
clothes from heat. One day, while so employed, a sudden and great 
discharge of clear water ran from his nose, and he instantly felt as if 
a great weight was removed from his brain. The grateful and happy 
sensation was such, that he was hardly able to get into the house, 
where it was some time before he could compose his feelings of joy. 
From that time he felt his mental faculties almost clearer.than they had 
ever been. He mentioned the strange circumstance to many physicians, 
who said that his disorder apparently had been water on the brain, 
but they had never known a similar instance of recovery. 

Dr. Hales was now enabled, to his great happiness, to resume his 
literary labours. At this time the French Revolution was shedding 
its baleful influence over Europe, and England herself stood on the 
brink of a precipice, from which she was happily saved by firm mea- 
sures and high principles. In 1793, Dr. Hales published “The Rights 
of Citizens,’”’ and, in 1794, “The Scripture Doctrine of Political 
Government and Liberty.” These were intended to answer Paine’s 
“ Rights of Man,” the popular clamour for speedy and radical Re- 
form of Parliament, and other revolutionary doctrines of the day. 

Dr. Hales was a most affectionate parent. He had two sons and 
two daughters, whom he chiefly educated himself, and who were 
always much in his society. He had such a power of concentrating 
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his mind on whatever study he was engaged in, that his children 
were accustomed to play for hours in his library while he was 
writing his Chronology, and building houses with his books. He 
was himself particularly fond of the Psalms, and at one time designed 
a new translation of them; he made his children commit many of 
them to memory, which he was in the habit of hearing them repeat 
as they walked in the fields, but particularly on the Sunday morning. 
His varied stores of information were drawn forth for their instruction 
and amusement, so as frequently to surprise his friends, by shewing 
them he was acquainted with subjects which seemed most unlikely 
to have engaged his attention. After having spent the day in the 
deepest and most abstruse studies, he would permit himself to be 
roused from his evening nap to play the favourite game of “wild 
horses’? with his children. During the long winter evenings he 
would sometimes amuse them with tales from the Arabian Nights, 
and very frequently relate the most interesting histories of Scripture. 
These scenes dwelt long on their minds, as well as his care to direct 
their thoughts habitually beyond the concerns of this transitory scene. 
On such occasions his fine countenance would light up with animated 
expression, and hope full of immortality. “It is little,’ he used to 
say, “to look forward to spending a few years together here; but that 
we should all be united a thousand years hence, that is worth 
consideration. And to share the society of the angels, of the spirits 
of just men made perfect! Think of conversing with Abraham—of 
inquiring from Daniel what he had meant in some of his prophecies, 
which had appeared dark to our finite capacities!’ By his family 
und friends Dr. Hales was sincerely beloved; and however highly 
we respect him for his learning and noble perseverance in the cause 
of religion, it was in the domestic circle that his character appeared 
in the most lovely and winning form. No unkind word, no im- 
patient expression was ever heard to escape from his lips. When 
not engaged in study, (from which, however, he would immediately 
depart on the call of duty or affection); he was always cheerful, and 
even playful. 

Thus peacefully and usefully passed the days of the excellent 
Dr. Hales. But in the mean time the political horizon grew black 
with clouds, and a scheme of insurrection was organised in Ireland, 
which broke out in 1798. Dr. Hales did not shrink from his post 
in the hour of peril. When the French troops, who had landed 
at Killalla, and taken prisoner the bishop, Dr. Stock, were expected 
to pass through Killesandra, on their march to Dublin; he'sent away 
his family to a place of safety, and remained himself to encourage the 
inhabitants, and act the part of a loyal patriot. He applied to 
Government for troops, when a neighbouring peer had refused to do 
so, and succeeded in procuring such a force as tranquillized the 
country in the neighbourhood of Killesandra. 

In 1801, he was attacked by an alarming illness, which arose from 
the following circumstance. He was riding on his way to dinner at 
Lord Farnham’s, when he saw a miserable shed on the side of the 
road, and, on inquiry, learned that it contained a poor beggar-woman, 
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lying under a violent typhus fever, who was a stranger in that coun- 
try, and whom no one would venture to approach, for fear of infection. 
Dr. Hales immediately alighted and went in, when he found the poor 
creature sensible, but suffering from cold and extreme thirst. He 
procured some drink for her, and also a blanket and some straw to 
lie on, and engaged one of the neighbours, by promises of payment, to 
minister to her wants. He then offered up prayers for her to the 
Throne of Grace, kneeling at her bedside, and endeavoured to impart 
instruction and true consolation to her soul. ‘The following morning, 
on his way home, he saw her again, and, commending her to the pro- 
tection of God, departed, intending to come and visit her every day. 
Before he reached his home he felt that he had imbibed the infection, 
and, as he said, that “from the crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot there was no whole part in him.’’ His physicians pronounced it 
a most malignant yellow fever. His life was in great danger, but the 
strength of his constitution triumphed, and the tranquil calmness of 
his mind aided materially in his recovery. His senses never left him, 
and he said that our Lord’s promise, that “a cup of cold water given 
in his name to a disciple should in no wise lose its reward,’’ gave him 
the greatest comfort. His wife was in ill health and in a remote part 
of the kingdom, but his sister and niece, who loved him much, came 
immediately from Dublin to attend him in this dangerous fever. They 
found him composed and happy, and his mind raised beyond the 
concerns of this world. He frequently repeated sentences from those 
sacred Scriptures which had long been his study and delight. 

While he lay in this fever almost every person in the neighbour- 
hood was afraid even to approach the house. But there was one 
who came and earnestly solicited to see him. It was Dr. Brodrick, 
bishop of Kilmore, afterwards archbishop of Cashel, his revered dio- 
cesan. Dr. Hales would not consent that this admirable man should 
incur the danger, as he thought his life too valuable to avail himself of 
his kindness; but the bishop came again and found his way to the 


bedside of his friend. 
[ To be continued. ] 


IRISH TITHES—AND THE CANDID STATEMENTS OF 
THE ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


A new Magazine has appeared in Edinburgh of the Benthamite prin- 
ciples. As we do not enter on politics, we make no comment on its 
views. It is obviously intended to put down Blackwood, which how- 
ever does not seem in much danger, if the first number of this 
Magazine is to be a specimen of the rest. We notice it here because 
it furnishes a proof of the systematic nature and the candour of the 
attack on the Irish church. No means, however humble, are neglected 
through which false statements can be put before the public eye, and 
accordingly this Scotch Radical Magazine, at the outset of its career, 
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is furnished with a most elaborate statement of the exorbitant exac- 
tions committed by the Irish clergy on the Irish poor. Of course, the 
whole goes on the regular fallacies—that tithes are a tax paid by one 
sect of Christians to maintain the ministry of another,—that the whole 
comes from the poor tenant, &c. &c. But this is too common to be 
worth dwelling on. What is remarkable is the enormity of the mis- 
representation on which the writer ventures. He avowedly takes his 
returns of the tithes from those made to the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation ; but these, he says, must be true, because they have not been 
contradicted!! Any delusion, however gross, is, it seems, thought 
quite good enough for the enlightened public. It happens, however, 
that there are means* in existence (of which the writer little dreamt) 
of shewing to what an extent the delusions practised by the Roman 
Catholic Association go. Unluckily for these confederates, besides the 
Roman Catholic returns, parliament has obtained and published re- 
turns, the most minute, of the value, not indeed of all the benefices, 
but of all the unions in the province of Armagh. We are not sure 
whether the returns from the other provinces are yet published. 
Let us compare the two statements in the only case which both give, 
and the candour and probity of the Roman Catholic Association and 
this Scotch Magazine will shine forth in brilliant colours. In the 
union of Urney and Aughnacliff, diocese of Kilmore, the tithes, says 
the Magazine, are 2000/. a year. Now let us hear the parlia- 
mentary returns. 








££ « & rH 
Tithes of Urney ,........... 175 13 3% - 
———— Aughnacliff ...... 155 14 9 ' both under eomposition.t, 
Glebe.......ccssceccscereerseeee 274 13° 6 
Total.....s.cercseeee. 606 1 6144 








The clear value, after deducting expense of collecting, &c. is 586/. 

So that the tithes belonging to the «clergyman being exactly 
3311. 8s. 1%d., the Roman Catholic Association and the Magazine 
quietly put them down at 2000/.!! Out of this living too the incum- 
bent must always, say the commissioners, pay one curate, as the po- 
pulation is very large, the town of Cavan being in the union. 

The representatives of Richard, Earl of Westmeath, are the lay 
impropriators. What they receive, of course, is not known. But the 
Roman Catholic Association and the Magazine do not at all refer to 
them, nor do they make any mistake by mixing up the lay and clerical 
tithe. ‘The Magazine writer repeats his assertion, and distinctly states, 
not only that this 2000/. is looked on as a robbery, being paid to a 
Protestant clergyman, from whom the Roman Catholic derives no ad- 
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* We bitterly regret that the Magazine did not give us more unions in the 
province of Armagh, as we have not yet the other returns, We will venture to say, 
that no more accounts of unions will appear in the Radical writers, when they learn 
that they can be detected. 


+ This, of itself, vouches for the correctness of this account. 
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vantage, but he absolutely calculates that this sum constitutes a poll 
tax of about 12s. or 14s. a head paid by each Roman Catholic to a 
clergyman with whom they can have no spiritual intercourse what- 
ever. 

What do our readers now think of the Roman Catholic returns, 
and of a Magazine which does not scruple to multiply the income of 
a living nearly four times, in order to blacken the clergy and the 
church ?* 


PARISH CHURCHES.—No. III. 
HODNET CHURCH, SHROPSHIRE.—(BISHOP HEBER’S. ) 


( With an Engraving.) 


I sat down upon an old bench of heavy black oak in the rector’s 
chancel of Hodnet Church. The day was very beautiful; it was one 
of those mild sunny days that come, many of them together, before 
the blackthorn blossoms and the sharp east-wind sets in, making a 
second, though a short-lived winter. ‘Through the Gothic archway of 
the little chancel-door, all seemed bright and cheerful in the open air, 
the atmosphere full of golden light, the springing grass in the church- 
aig the young fresh leaves just opening, the ceaseless cawing of the 

usy rooks in the high trees about Hodnet Hall, and the sweet songs 
of a hundred joyous birds. 

The solemn quietness and mellowed light within the church were 
better suited to my mood. I was thinking of Reginald Heber. It 
was in that church that he had led the worship of the great congrega- 
tion, during the period of his ministry in England, until he was made 
bishop of Calcutta. How often had his untravelled heart turned to 
his beloved parishioners in dear, dear Hodnet; and doubtless that 
country church and the old familiar faces there, had often and often 
risen up before him, and been welcomed with blessings from his kind 
and loving heart. I thought of his farewell sermon in the midst of his 
sorrowing flock, and of the affecting description given of his departure 
from Hodnet. “From a range of high grounds near Newport, he 
turned back to catch a last view of his beloved Hodnet; and here the 
feelings which he had hitherto suppressed in tenderness to others, 
burst forth unrestrained, and he uttered the words which have proved 
a that he ‘should return to it no more!” As I thought of 

im, I blessed that gracious Master, who, in calling his servant from 
the charge of a few sheep in this quiet and remote spot, to make him 
the shepherd of the flocks upon a thousand pastures, had so graciously 
fitted him for his high calling, not only bestowing upon him many 
splendid gifts, but those meek and lowly graces without which no gifts 


* Have our readers~observed one of the most brilliant pieces of invention which 
has fallenin our way as to clerical income? At a Brighton meeting, a brewer, named 
Wigney, stated, that the Bishops had Seven Millions a year ; and when another 
person afterwards reduced the sum to four, the brewer corrected him, and called out, 
** Add three more!” Now is there really any tradesman in Brighton, besides Mr. 
Wigney, so utterly ignorant as to believe this ? 
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of genius could have made him fit to be the minister of Him, who is 
at once meek and lowly in heart, and the Great Shepherd and bishop 
of our souls. I thought of that which has always appeared to me the 
most blessed assurance of his growth in grace, and his ripeness for 
eternity, the prayer found after his departure in his book of private 
devotions, bearing the date of the 28th of March. (He entered 
into his rest on the 3d of April.) “Oh my Father, my Master, 
my Saviour, and my King, unworthy and wicked as I am, reject me 
not as a polluted vessel; but so quicken me by Thy Spirit from the 
death of sin, that I may walk in newness of life before Thee! Con- 
vert me first, O Lord! that I may be the means in Thy hand of 
strengthening my brethren! Convert me, that I may be blessed to 
the conversion of many! Yea, convert me, O Jesus! for mine own 
sin’s sake, and the greatness of my undeserving before Thee, that I, 
who need Thy mercy most, may find it in most abundance! Lord, I 
believe—help Thou mine unbelief! Lord, I repent—help Thou mine 
impenitence! Turn Thou me, O Lord, and. so shall 1 be turned! 
Be favourable unto me, and I shall live! and let what remaineth of 
my life be spent in Thy service, who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, now and for ever! Amen.” And as I 
thought upon this prayer of a contrite and believing heart, I felt how 
many of * who praise Reginald Heber for the natural sweetness of 
his disposition and his character, naturally lovely among men, how 
many think nothing of that disposition and that character which dis- 
tinguished him as a renewed and spiritual man before his God. Had 
he rested in his natural character, it might have been said of him, 
“ And Jesus beholding him loved him, andsaid unto him, One thing 
thou lackest;’’ he did not, however, rest in that fair and amiable cha- 
racter, but was taught by the Gospel to form his opinion of himself, 
and on his tomb it might have been written, and written in sober 
truth, 


‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


But how am I writing on, forgetting that I sat down to give some 
account of Hodnet. Ah! who that enters Hodnet Church will not 
sometimes forget every thing but Reginald Heber! We will go to 
his tomb, not his grave, for his honoured remains rest in another quar- 
ter of the globe. 

On the side wall of the southern chancel, just beyond and just 
above the very spot where the good rector of Hodnet had so often 
stood, is a tablet of white marble, upon which the finely-shaped head 
and intelligent features of Reginald Heber have been cut in bold relief 
by Chauntrey. The tablet itself, and the folds of rich drapery partly 
veiling it, are extremely elegant. There is a long inscription—too 
long for the monument of Heber, and too commonplace. 1 was glad, 
however, to find an English epitaph over a minister of the Church of 
England, which the poor and unlearned of an English congregation 
can read for themselves. 
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Sacred to the memory of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
REGINALD HEBER, 


Who was born April 21, 1783; 

Instituted to the Rectory of this parish, 1807 ; 
Chosen Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 1822; 
Consecrated Bishop of Calcutta, 1823 ; 

And died at Trichinopoly. 


This monument is erected at the request of 
His maternal uncle, the Reverend G. Allanson, late Rector of this Parish ; 
In honour of one whose virtues will long be held in pious remembrance here, 
Where the poorest of his Parishioners regarded him as a friend, 
And where he administered to the temporal and spiritual wants of all, 
As a Father and a Faithful Guide, 

One whose preaching was Simple, Impressive, Charitable, Earnest, Eloquent, 
Fitted alike to move the affections, and convince the understanding ; 
Whose life was a beautiful example of the Religion to which it was devoted ; 
And who in every state, to which he was called, 

Performed his humblest, as well as his highest duties, diligently and cheerfully, 
With all his heart, and with all his “soul, and with all his strength. 


I have had more facilities than a mere visitor would have had for 
learning something of the history of Hodnet Church, but very slender 
materials are to be found at the place itself. Leland’s description ot 
it in one word exactly suits it now: “ Hodnet, a townlett.” It is 


neither a village nor a town, but consists of little more than two streets 
of irregular buildings. At the upper end of the higher street stands 
the church. The whole church-yard and many parts of the “ town- 
let’’ are bedded on a huge mass of rock, the old red sandstone which 
is often, I believe, a projecting stratum in this part of Shropshire. ‘The 
church is built of the same kind of rock. ‘There are two small chapels 
of ease to the church of Hodnet, for the parish itself is very exten- 
sive, and consists of thirteen townships; but the clergymen of the 
little churches of Moretonsea and of Weston do not officiate in Hodnet 
Church. 

The manor of Hodnet was formerly holden by the service of being 
seneschal of the honour of Montgomery ; and the lord of the manor of 
Hodnet was provided, at the cost of the Earl of Montgomery, with a 
dwelling-house, within the balliam of the castle, for himself, his 
esquires and pages, his lady, and her female attendants. The name 
of Hodnet, or, as it was anciently written, Odenett, was taken from 
Odo, probably the father of Balwyn, the lieutenant of the celebrated 
Roger, first earl of Shrewsbury (or Schrobesbury) and Montgomery at 
the time of the Conquest. For five generations, the Hodnets owned 
the lordship, and church, and lands bearing their name, till in the 
reign of Edward the Second, Matilda de Hodnet, the heiress of the 
whole property, bestowed her hand and all the wealth of her ancestors 
on William de Ludlowe of Stokesay, near Ludlow, knight. Their 
descendants for seven generations were possessors of the demesne. 
The largest part of Hodnet Hall was built by them in the fourteenth 
century, and finished by the Vernons in the sixteenth. The Vernons, 
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HODNET CHURCH. 333 
a noble family, originally from Vernon in Normandy, and possessors 
of ‘Tonge Castle in Shropshire, Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, and many 
other large estates, intermarried with the Ludlows some years after 
the battle of Shrewsbury (in which Sir Richard Vernon is mentioned 
by Shakspeare as the cousin and companion of Harry Hotspur), and 
succeeded to the estate on the failure of the Ludlows. Inthe Vernons 
it remained till 1754, when the male line failed, and the property 
passed to Bishop Heber’s grandfather, who descended from them in 
the female line. 

Doubtless the tombs of the Hodnets, and the Ludlows, and the 
Vernons, were once to be seen in the church of Hodnet. Where are 
they now? ‘There is but one—the tomb of Henrietta, the last who 
bore the name of Vernon. From the roof above are suspended, on 
one side, the falchion and gauntlet, and on the other, the spurs of 
knighthood, but even these are splashed with whitewash, and wher- 
ever the eye may turn, except on the few other tombs, which I shall 
not pass over unnamed, one drear expanse of whitewash meets the 
eye. The work of spoliation seems to have been carried on at Hod- 
net with a bold and reckless hand during the rebellion. The rector, 
Dr. John Arnway, Archdeacon of Lichtield, being devotedly attached 
to the royal cause, was driven from Hodnet by the garrison of Wenn. 
His rectory and his books were burnt, and not merely to the rector, 
and his own personal possessions, did this persecution extend,—the 
church was stripped of its ancient memorials, even the registers were 
destroyed. Dr. Arnway has related part of his sufferings* in two 
little pieces called “The Tablet,” and “ An Alarm.’’ In one of them 
he says, “ they offered me 400/. per annum, sweetened with the com- 
mendation of my abilities to bow to it (meaning the covenant). I re- 
plied I had rather cast my staff and tackling all overboard to save my 
passenger and pinnance (soul and body) than sink my passenger and 
pinnance to preserve my staff and tackling.”” Again he complains 
that his persecutors left him not a Bible of his library to comfort him, 
nor a sheaf of his means to nourish him, nor a suit of his clothes to 
cover him, nor use of common air to refresh him. He lost a large 
fortune, which he did not lament in his extremest penury, and never 
recovered either his books or papers, but after being imprisoned and 
very ill-used, he fled first to the Hague and then to Virginia, where 
he died in poverty before the Restoration. “He was a very worthy 
and excellent man; he yearly clothed a certain number of poor old 
people (I think they were twelve), and dined as many every Sunday 
at his table; and his loyalty kept pace with his charity, for he 
furnished out no less than eight troopers for his Majesty’s service, 
which alone is sufficient to account for the true reason of all his trou- 
bles.”’+ After the turbulent times of the Rebellion, a most extraordi- 
nary carelessness and negligence seem to have prevailed for many 
years about Hodnet Church. 

The spacious church is divided into two broad aisles and chancels 
by a row of six pillars, five of them circular and one octangular, running 


——_—__~ - —_ 


* See Walker, Part II. p. 40. 





t See Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy. 
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lengthways the whole extent of the building, and supporting five cir- 
cular and two pointed arches ; the capitals of the pillars are without any 
ornament. ‘The ceilings of the north and south chancels are panelled 
with dark oak, and small, but flowered, bosses. ‘The Royal arms are 
painted between the south aisle and the chancel, with the date 1660. 
The church is dedicated to St. Oswald. At the principal entrance is 
a small oaken box for alms, with two locks, and the words “ Remem- 
ber the poor”’ in raised carving upon the front of it. 

Hodnet church is said to have been built by Sir Rowland Hill, in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. I suspect it was rather rebuilt in parts 
than built by him. The tower is octagonal, and said to be Norman, 
and in the chancel, on the southern wall, are three trefoil-headed stone 
stalls, similar to those in Preston Church,* the seats of the Celebrant, 
the Deacon, and the Sub-deacon of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is not likely that Sir Rowland Hill, the first Protestant Lord Mayor of 
London, would have built a church for Protestants, with these three 
seats for popish clergy. There is little that is attractive either to the 
antiquary or the man of elegant taste in Hodnet Church. The font 
is very old and grotesque, but some village painter has exerted 
his barbarous skill to spoil its old rough carving of griffins and other 
monsters, by a smooth surface of white paint, smeared and striped 
with grey, intended to represent marble. In the broad and lofty mul- 
lioned window that fills up the whole eastern end of the northern 


chancel, there are one or two fragments of coloured glass, no more. 
Beneath this window stands a reading desk, of carved oak, to which 
some old books are fastened with chains. But Fox and Jewell and 
the other few ancient volumes are now seldom opened. 
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* See the account of Preston Church, Sussex, in the lst Number of this Magazine. 
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** All needless now their weight of massy chain, 
Safe in themselves the once-loved works remain; 
No readers now invade their still retreat, 
None try to steal them from their parent seat ; 
Like ancient beauties they may now discard 
Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard.” 


Crabbe’s Library. 


On the south wall, but upon the chancel wall higher up, are two other 
monuments, the most simply elegant of any in the church, both pos- 
sessing a melancholy interest; for they are memorials of the graves of 
two young clergymen, Thomas Cuthbert Heber, and Charles Cowley 
Cholmondeley,* the first the younger brother, the latter the husband 
of Reginald Heber’s only sister. Both of them were tenderly loved, 
both are still deeply lamented, and both were well worthy to be loved 
and lamented with no common affection. 

Hodnet is worthy of notice as being the native parish of the high 
and truly honourable family of the Hills, of Hawkstone. The family 
vault, bearing the date of a.p. 1500, is beneath the pavement of the 
north chancel. Sir Rowland Hill, already mentioned, an ancestor of 
the present family, was born at Hawkstone, in the parish of Hodnet, 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. He was one of the most opulent 
merchants of his time, and possessed immense wealth. Fuller has 
given this fine testimony to his character,—“ Being sensible that his 
great estate was given him of God, it was his desire to devote it to his 
glory; and he seems to have acted according to this desire, for he 
was not only prayerful, conscientious, and watchful, but distinguished 
for his good deeds and his munificent spirit. 

There are several monuments in Hodnet Church sacred to the me- 
mory of members of this excellent and much respected family. 

In a corner, where it cannot be generally seen, is the monumental 
tablet of Sir Richard Hill, the elder brother of that generation of which 
the Rev. Rowland Hill is now the only survivor. 

Another curious circumstance is worthy of note, as connected with 
Hodnet Church. The sum of 2/. 15s. 2d. is paid yearly, according 
to some old agreement, by the rector of Hodnet, to the Pendrills of 
Boscobel, the family in whose house Charles the Second was con- 
cealed, Perhaps the patron in those days, as well as the rector, Dr. 
Arnway, was devotedly attached to the Royal Fugitive, and consented 
to pay off part of the King’s debt of gratitude by allowing such a tax 
to be laid on the income of the living of Hodnet. 





NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


EXTRACTS FROM JOHAN HARRYSON’S “ YET A COURSE AT THE 
ROMISH FOX.” 


Tue work which bears this title was in fact written by Bishop Bale, 
during his first exile. This title was given to it in accordance with 








* To this gentleman the church of Hodnet owes the repair and restoration of the 
chancel, 
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the fashion of the day, which was to represent the Romish Church 
as a fux or a wolf; and the copy which is in the library of the 
University of Cambridge is bound up with many other treatises with 
similar titles, published about the same time. It has also another 
name, “The Manne of Synne wyth hys dysclosynge,’’—the “ Man of 
Sin’’ being the account which Bishop Bonner put forth in 1541 of 
the recantation of William Tolwyn, priest of St. Antonine’s, and his 
“ disclosing ’’ being the commentary or refutation with which Bale 
accompanied it. In Kippis Biog. Brit. this work is enumerated only 
as the “Man of Sin.’ The language of the Bishop is unfortunately 
at times very coarse and violent; but it must be remembered that 
he was holding his controversy with men whose language was perhaps 
as violent as his own, and who supported their opinions by the faggot 
and the gibbet. Some allowance must also be made for the times in 
which he lived, when coarse language was less offensive than it is 
now. Bale had lived as a protestant under the protection of Lord 
Cromwell, but on his death he was obliged to retire into the Low 
Countries, where he resided about eight years, and being recalled by 
King Edward 1V. he was made Bishop of Ossory in 1552. . The 
popish party drove him out of Ireland after a short time, and he 
remained in Switzerland till the accession of Queen Elizabeth, when 
he returned to England, though not to his See. Our extracts from 
this scarce work are confined to such passages as illustrate either his 
own life, or the history and manners of the age. In our next 
number we may perhaps give the list of heretical books contained in 
Tolwyn’s Satchel, with a slight account of some of the most rare of 
them. ‘This treatise was printed at Zurich, in 1543, having been 
written in the previous year. 

“] have for that purpose geven myselfe over unto poverte, and 
unto a peynefull exyle with my wyfe and chyldren, and schall not 
(I trust) refuse the deathe also, yf yt come that waye. For so neces- 
sarye ys yt now to suffre for Christe’s doctryne as in the aposteles 
tyme. lor why, all one veryte ys yt that was then persecuted and 
now. Manye hath alredye, in the stedfast beleve of David, spoken 
lyberallye, and hath bene grevouslye troubled for yt.......eeeeeees 
we ccceseeeecceeees And I trust there be yet manye more behynde 
of the same godlye zele and stomake, that never will cease tyll that 
wycked one be uttred, whych styll exalteth herselfe in the con- 
scyuences of menne above all that ys called God.” (pp. 6, 7.) 

«A contynuall practyse hath thys bene among owr spirituall Ma- 
hometes ever sens ther begynnynge. And 1 thynke they lerned yt fyrst 
of the romanes, as they have done all other devylyshnesse els.— 
Whose custome was, whansoever the flood of Tiber raged, to throwe 
in a manne or a woman, therwith to pacyfye his furye. And in dede 
waters in diverse places of the Scripture, (Ps. 76. Rev. 17. Acts 6. 
and 21.) betokeneth the peple. Theose hastye voyces ageynst ther 
proude kyngedome, they use oft to apeyse with such a fraye bugge 
as was Tolwyn at Paules crosse, whom my Lorde sett up there for a 
syyne of contradyecyon. If Johan Porter, that gentyll and godlye 
yonge manne and true dyseyple of Christ (whom my lorde latelye 
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quelled in preson for readynge the byble) had submytted hymselfe 
to thys symple office and professyon of papystrye, for swerynge Christ 
and hys veryte, he had bene manne alyve (and so had other more) 
where as now he ys dead and gone.” (pp. 40—42, and p. 66 also.) 

In speaking of Eckius and his Enchyridion, the following remarks 
occur. (p. 54.) 

“Kiverye where ys thys boke sought and enquyred for in cyte, 
markett, and feyer. Everye Ser Johan must have yt that can rede, 
to make hym therwith a Christen curate, a good ghostlye father, and 
a catholyk member of holye churche. Very few popyshe prestes 
within my lordes dyocese are at thys same houre without it, eyther 
in ther chambers, sleves, or bosoms. For yt ys a most precyouse 
treasure to hym that wyll heare confessyons and kepe a cure well 
to antichristes behove. ‘That embrase the gentyll menne of the popes 
lyverye and markes, that cull they, and kysse they, and drawe the 
to them as a worke of most holye wholsom and catholyck doctryne. 
No lesse might Harrye Pepwell in Paules churche yearde, have out 
of Michael Hillenus howse in Antwerpe at one tyme, than an whole 
complete prynte at the holy request of Stokyslaye. In a short space 
were they dyspatched and a newe prynte in hande, soche tyme as he 
also commaunded Barlowe’s dyaloges to be preached of the curates 
throughout all hys dyocese. 1 knowe yt the better for that he at the 
same tyme suspended me from preaching in Estsexe, by cause I wold 
not leave the gospell and be sworne to the observacyon of hys 
iniunctions. I have knowne in my tyme more than vi dyverse 
pryntes of thys erronyouse and devylyshe boke whych ys a manyfest 
token that the utteraunce thereof hath not bene small.’’ 

(P. 58.) “ And Tonstall in owr tyme (whych ys now Bysshop of 
Durham), when the testamentes came fyst into English, bought upp a 
great nombre of them, and brent them in Paules churche yearde, for 


the greate devocyon he had unto them, and bycause he wolde shewe 
hys kynde.”’ 


ON THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS, p. 86, &c. 


“Wuart I schuld write of thys I can not tell, yt ys so folyshe. Savynge 
that I remembre viii years ago I was afore Edwarde Lee* the arche 
bysshopp of Yorke. Where as I was examyned upon the artycle of 
honourynge and prayenge to sayntes, devyded into xvii.artycles. In 
the tyme of that examynacyon was there an olde doctour whych 
greatlye lamented (as my lorde doth here) that he myght no longer 
make invocacyon to sayntes, and thought hymselfe half lost for yt, 
good doctour Downes standynge by & smylynge at hys folyshnesse. 
Unto whom the arche bysshopp sayd these wordes. Speake not 
(sayth he) of invocacyon concernynge sayntes. For that respecteth 
a peculyar worshypp onlye due unto God. And with that the man 
was pacyfyed, and argued no farder. So that I can se non agree 
with my lorde here in thys opynyon, unlesse they be blynd dastardes 
and asse-heads as thys olde dottynge fole was.”’ 


oa 
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® Lee was the person to whom York was given in 1531, after Reginald Pole re- 
fused it.— Lingard, vol. iv. 181—183, 4to. 
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EvgLYN says, in his Diary, vol. iii. p. 277, that in 1689, April 12, 
he and the Bishop of St. Asaph (Lloyd) had much conversation at 
Lambeth with the Archbishop. “I urged that when they went 
about to reform some particulars in the liturgy, church discipline, 
canons, &c., the baptizing in private houses, without necessity, might 
be reformed, as likewise so frequent burials in churches: the one pro- 
ceeding much from the pride of women, bringing that into custom 
which was only indulged in case of imminent danger, and out of 
necessity during the rebellion, and persecution of the clergy in our 
late civil wars; the other from the avarice of ministers who, in some 
opulent parishes, made almost as much of permission to bury in the 
chancel and the church, as of their livings, and were paid with con- 
siderable advantage and gifts for baptizing in chambers. To this they 
heartily assented, and promised their endeavour to get it reformed, 
utterly disliking both practices as novel and indecent.” 


HeEYLYN says of the Puritans—“ With greater violence and impe- 
tuosity did the other faction hurry on towards their design, sourred on 
by covetousness and ambition, the two principal sticklers in all dis- 
tractions of the church. The /ay-brethren, with unsatiable covetousness, 
gaped after the possessions and lands of the bishops, as the presbyters 
and ministers, with as great ambition, did aspire unto their jurisdic- 
tion; and as he in Plutarch, seeing his own name unexpectedly 
amongst the proscripts, cried out aloud, that it was his fine gardens 
and his country house which drew that fatal end upon him; so might 
the bishops also say, that it was their fair houses and their goodly 
manors which exposed them to the common envy, and sacrificed 
them, in conclusion, to spoil and rapine. For though nothing else 
was pretended by them, but a zeal to God’s glory, the purity of the 
ordinances, and the church’s peace ; yet, as Camden well observes, 
ecclesiarum opibus inhiabant, it was the church's goods which they 
most gaped after, not the church's good.” 





Aw Act was passed 17 Charles II. c. 2, for the union of churches 
in cities and corporate towns, the preamble of which is as follows :— 

“ Forasmuch as the selected provision for ministers in most towns 
corporate within this realm, is not sufficient for the maintenance of 
able ministers fit for such places, whereby mean and stipendiary 
preachers are entertained to serve the cures there, who, wholly de- 
pending upon the good will and liking of their auditors, have been, 
and are hereby under temptation of too much complying and suiting 
their doctrine and teaching to the humour, rather than good of their 


auditors, which has been a great occasion of faction and schism, and 
of the contempt of the ministry,’’* &c. &c. 


eee Ee 





a * This is one of the evils from which the Church, for obvious reasons, suffers 
at most severely in the present day. 
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SACRED POETRY, 


SUPPOSED TO BE SUGGESTED BY HEARING THE EVENING HYMN S8UNG. 


Tuar evening hymn, so sweet and low, 
Seemeth it not, in mournfal flow, 
To tell of suffering past or near, 
The present or the coming tear ;— 
Of love misused—of trust betrayed— 
Of faded fame—of hopes decayed— 
Of worldly wealth or glory gone— 
Of youth with all its promise flown ? 
Thus doth it speak—that evening hymn— 
F In the broad arch’s shade, to him, 
. Who, with bow’d head and folded hands, 
Wrapt in his mantle, silent stands! 
For this, like ocean wave, to rest 
Slow sinks the sigh of that deep breast! 
“* Hope has decayed ;—but thou dost tell 
Of better hope, thou gentle strain ! 
And youth is gone;—but that is well ;— 
;- Youth’s folly cannot come again : 


., And I have trusted; and have found 

ns My trust betrayed ;—it matters not : 
a Truth does not grow on mortal ground ; 
“ But not in heaven is all forgot! 

. And wealth and power may pass away ; 
1s I would not yield to these a sigh : 

ht I had,—I used,—I would not sway, 

ly What love, remembrance, cannot buy. 
ad If aught 1 had of fame,—’tis now 

se Forgotten ;—let it e’en be so! 

he The sordid lure to earth would bow 


The soul which fain would heavenward go. 
My sighs they did not part for these, 
cy The goods miscall’d of mortal land ; 
I thought but on the troublous seas 

Which part me from yon happier strand! 
Let Hope decay !—let Youth be gone !— 

Be Friendship false, or Love untrue! 


nes I had them—priz’d them—lost each one ; 
as And now their loss I will not rue! 
rns Ah! not to earth that sigh was given, 
of While thou, sweet voice! dost tell of Heaven.” 
ary X. 
) a es 
oe EZEKIEL VIII. 12. 
ing O Lorn, my God, be merciful! and o’er my lifeless soul 
,eir Pour thou the spirit that is Christ! Beneath thy bland control, 
and Soften each cold and rigid thought; and, rising high, impart 
Light, glory, warmth and energy throughout my palsied heart. 
Ls I would, O Lord, be turned to thee, and, without ceasing, pray ! 
Thy Spirit turns the wilful heart, and wins it to thy ee ! 
fers Let me ask it, nothing wavering, and know thou dost afford 


That spirit, in due measure, now, to all that love thy word. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


Turn thou my wilful heart, and fix my faltering soul on thee ; 
Call me beneath thy gentle yoke, and make thy servant free ! 
When the glad soul on thee is bent in all it does and says, 

It has learnt to pray unceasingly, to hold thy constant praise. 


The eye may be upraised to heaven, while the heart cleaves to the dust ; 
The knee may bend in mockery, while in ourselves we trust : 

Upon thine altar, in thy court, beneath thy piercing eyes, 

To idols may our victim bleed, our curling incense rise : 


To idols, hardly known the while, so glorious is each form 

Which fancy paints, or passion owns, with grace and beauty warm, 
Or reason, from the marble mass, calls forth to awe the soul, 

As round us sun-lit censers flash, and hymn and music roll. 


Cleanse thou, from glowing portraitures and statues of renown, 
The chambers of my imagery, and bring each idol down ; 
The Lord forsaketh not the earth—Jehovah sees us still! 
The Spirit, for the Saviour’s sake, still works the Father’s will! 


Deign thou to look on me! and when thy fatherly command 

Tries me with useful suffering, or when thy gracious hand 

Is shedding flowers, whose fragrance is of heaven, along my path, 

Save me, and fix my stedfast soul on thee with perfect faith! H. 


HYMN. 


I. 
Kino of kings! our souls adore thee; 
Thee, our Hope, our Strength, our Stay! 
Lord of lords! we bend before thee, 
Hear. us, save us, when we pray. 
II. 
Lord, above our guilty nation 
Is thine arm outstretch’d on high ; 
Days of wrath and tribulation 
Seem, to trembling sinners, nigh. 


III. 
Anarchy and wild disorder 
Threat to make our isle their prey ; 
Isle, whose heaven-defended border 
Long hath kept such foes away. 
Iv. 
But to Thee, our help in sadness, 
Lift we now our suppliant voice : 
Make us hear of joy and gladness, 
Bid our broken bones rejoice. 


v. 
Nature’s pow’rs in wild commotion 
Hear thy voice—their wrath assuage ; 
Thou that stili’st the waves of ocean, 
Calm a madd’ning people’s rage. 
VI. 
To a land so oft protected 
Once again thy succour bring ; 
Speak of peace to hearts dejected ; 
Shield thy Church, and save our King. 


H. 
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Vil. 

Lord! but if thy righteous pleasure 
Doom a guilty nation’s fall— 

If our sins have reach’d their measure,— 
Thee—thine hand—we own in all. 


VIII. 

Give us grace, our destined trials 
Firmly, meekly, to sustain ;— 

Let not these, thy chastening vials, 
O’er our heads be poured in vain. 


IX. 
Give us grace in each temptation 
Holily our course to run ; 
Grace in pain and tribulation, 
Still to say “ Thy will be done.” 


B. J. W. 


a ee eee 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Srr,—I have read with pleasure the remarks in your last number upon “the 
comparative importance of the Sermon and the Prayers.” It is impossible for 
any right-minded Christian to deny, that the duty of prayer is much greater 
than the duty of hearing a sermon; but I feel that one object which you have 
in view is to give circulation to the practical remarks of those who are en- 
gaged in parochial ministry. 

We may say what we please as to abstract duties, but the fact is unques- 
tionable, that persons will go much more willingly to hear a sermon, than to 
attend the prayers where there is nosermon. I am always anxious to suppose 
men to be influenced by good motives, rather than by bad ones; and, there- 
fore, instead of reasoning with my flock upon the duty of their coming to 
prayers without a sermon, I would begin by taking from them their only plea 
for non-attendance, and give them two sermons. I tried this in my own 
parish, where the custom had been to have only the Lo borg on Sunday even- 
ing without a sermon, and the result has been exactly what I could wish. I 
have always held two maxims with respect to attendance at church ; if you 
will make sufficient church room, and if you will give two sermons, you will 
find plenty of persons to come to church. With respect to the latter, I 
must say a few words in defence of persons who do not go to church when 
there is no sermon, 

Whoever has had the care of a country parish must know, that it is ver 
difficult, among the labouring poor, for the husband and wife to go to chure 
together. Where there are many and small children it is almost impossible. 

One, therefore, may go in the morning, and the other in the evening; but 
without supposing either of them to underrate the duty of prayer, it is not 
only natural in them, but laudable, to wish to hear a sermon as well as to 
join in the prayers. If we suppose that sermons do any good, itis impos- 
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sible not to admit that the person who went in the evening, when there 
was no sermon, was deprived of an advantage which was possessed by those 
who went in the morning. The benefit of public prayer may be the same 
to both parties, but the benefit of public instruction is extended only to one 
of them. 

The remark which was made above, as to the family arrangements of the 
poor, is abundantly confirmed by what I have found to be the case, since an 
evening sermon has been added in my own parish. The congregation used to 
be much more numerous in the morning, while the persons who attended 
evening prayers were comparatively few. I now observe that the evening 
congregation is the largest; for which there is no other reason, than that the 
present arrangement suits the habits of the poor. The males are most nume- 
rous in the morning, and the females in the evening; and since women are 
generally more observant of religious ordinances than men, the church is 
always fullest in the evening. 

My chief reason for troubling you with these observations, is to impress 
upon my clerical brethren the great advantage of a sermon being preached in 
the evening as well as in the morning. I am — to observe so many pa- 
rishes where this is not the case; and I could wish that the bishops had more 
power to enforce such aregulation. The great attraction in the meeting-house 
is the sermon; and there are many persons who would not have left their 
parish church for a conventicle, if they could have heard a sermon at the time 
which is most convenient for their attending public worship. If we tell our 
flocks that it is their duty to join the congregation in prayer, we should 
remember that it is the duty of their pastors to give them instruction from the 
pulpit ; and I repeat that if the sermon is useful in the morning, it must also 
be useful in the evening. 

I have one more remark to make, which is connected with the domestic 
habits of the labouring poor. In many country villages the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is administered four times in the year, at Easter, Whitsunday, 
Michaelmas, and Christmas; and the same cause which I have mentioned 
above frequently hinders the husband and wife from attending the Lord’s table 
at once; they would perhaps each of them wish to receive the Sacrament at 
these four seasons, but they cannot both leave the house, and they are com- 
pelled to do so by turns. I would therefore suggest a plan which I have 
adopted in my own parish, and which throws very little additional trouble 
upon the officiating minister. At each of these four seasons the Sacrament 
may be administered twice,on Christmas Day and the Sunday after, on Palm 
Sunday and Easter Sunday, on Whit Sunday and Trinity Sunday, and on the 
Sundays before and after Michaelmas Day.* By this arrangement, the hus- 
band and the wife in every family may be able, if they please, to attend the 
Lord’s table at least four times in the year. If they do not so attend, they 
must have some other excuse besides the impossibility of leaving their house ; 
and we are always doing a kindness when we diminish the number of excuses 
which aman may find for neglecting his duty. I wish to offer this suggestion 
to the consideration of my clerical brethren; and shall be glad to find your 
publication made useful in communicating the results of their experience upon 
these and similar subjects. 

I remain 
Your obedient Servant, 


Epwarp Burton. 
Oxford, May 16, 1892. 





















































* This is the habit at many country places. In one large village, known to the 
Editor, there is an early Sacrament (at 8 o'clock) as well as at the usual hour, on the 
great festivals. 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine, 


Sir,—In a volume of sermons lately published by Dr. Burton, Regius Professor 
of Divinity in Oxford, at page 183, is this syllogism: “ If Christ in his own 
person receives the prayers which are offered upon earth, he must possess the 
attribute of ubiquity, which is ascribed to God alone.” Again at page 188, 
“He hears our prayers, and presents them to his Father; which it is impos- 
sible to conceive him to do, without ascribing to him ubiquity of presence. At 
the last day he is to judge the world, which he could not do without knowing 
the hearts of all men, and this we conceive to be the attribute of God alone.” 

Sincerely believing the doctrine which the Professor is here maintaining, viz. 
the Divinity of Christ, | do humbly doubt whether this argument can safely be 
alleged in support of it, i. e. whether the admitted fact, that Christ knoweth 
the hearts of all men, be a plain and incontestable proof of his Divinity. 

Ubiquity of presence is unquestionably an attribute of the Deity ; is it equally 
self-evident that such an attribute must be incommunicable? But even admitting 
that ubiquity of presence cannot be communicated from the Creator to any crea- 
ture, is it also impossible that ubiquity of perception should be so bestowed ? 
and even admitting, further, that nothing less than the Supreme Being ever did, 
or ever could know all things existing in all places, at all times, (an admission 
not required, as I humbly conceive, either. by reason, or by revelation,) is it 
also certain that no inferior intelligence can derive from ‘ the Fountain of all 
wisdom” a perfect knowledge of whatever passeth on ¢his very small portion 
of the universe? 

I do not ask whether we may suppose that such knowledge is actually or 
probably given to any created being, but whether we may not, without 
absurdity or impiety, conceive it to be possible. Must we agree with the 
Professor, that to know all things upon earth, even the hearts of all men, is 
“an attribute of God alone’? 

Few and limited as our own organs of perception are, the nature and extent 
of any one of them would probably be incomprehensible to any being not 
gifted with the same. Can we, therefore, pretend to determine what extent of 
knowledge is possible or impossible to any beings of a different, perhaps of a 
very superior order in the scale of creation ? 

I feel the greater diffidence in questioning the conclusiveness of the Pro- 
fessor’s argument, because I find the very same, in almost the same words, 
used (though to a very different purpose) by another of our most distinguished 
living theologians. 

_ Archbishop Whately, in his “ Scripture Revelations concerning a future 
state,” speaking of the ‘‘ Invocation of the saints,” says, (page 82,) “‘ These 
prayers were, and now are, offered up by thousands of persons, who are in 
various places, and who thus blasphemously attribute to each saint the power 
of being, or at least of knowing what passes in many places at once, one of the 
attributes of God himself; and impiously pay that worship to the creature 
which is due to the Creator alone. Or, to get out of that difficulty, absurdly 
make God reveal to the saints the prayers, which wee then repeat back to him.” 
In the Archbishop’s judgment, therefore, not only the power of being, but also 
that of knowing what passes, in many places at once, is a peculiar attribute of 
God, and cannot, without blasphemy or absurdity, be supposed to belong to any 
being inferior to God. Let us try this assertion by the test of a plain and not 
very remote analogy. ; 
_ The power of knowing future events is an attribute of God, unattainable and 
incomprehensible by any natural faculties of man, but, as we are well assured, 
not incommunicable to man. Yet in what respect is it more difficult to conceive 
that a knowledge of what is passing in different places on the earth should be 
immediately imparted to the minds of the living, or to the spirits of the departed 
(if they exist in a state of consciousness), than that a knowledge of the actions 
and even counsels of men unborn should have been revealed to the prophets by 
the Holy Ghost? 
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That our Lord should behold Nathanael under the fig-tree, was it a more ex- 
traordinary effort of his power, or a more conclusive proof of his Divinity, than 
that he should foretel the apostacy of Judas, or the crucifixion of St. Peter? 

When the prophet Ahijah recognized the wife of Jeroboam, as she stood in 
disguise, at the outside of his door, was he gifted with a faculty more wonder- 
ful than when he foretold to her the termination of her son’s illness, and the 
downfa! of her husband’s kingdom? (1 Kings xiv.) If (and I am not aware 
that it has been called in question) the fraud and prevarication of Ananias and 
Sapphira were supernaturaily made known to St. Peter, that knowledge, though 
not perhaps identical with ubiquity of perception, was very nearly akin to it; 
it was a knowledge of what took place elsewhere than in the Apostle’s presence, 
and what was carefully (as we may suppose) concealed from him by all con- 
cerned in it; and in what respect was that knowledge either more or less 
miraculous, than that by which he was enabled to denounce instant death as 
the punishment of the deceit ? 

If the possibility be once admitted (and what Christian will dispute it ?) 
that a foreknowledge of events remote by distance of time may be communicated 
to the mind of man, why should the immediate knowledge of events remote 
by distance of space be considered a peculiar and incommunicable attribute of 
the Deity ? 

And if the possibility of such communication in any one instance be allowed, 
the extent of it becomes a mere question of degree—a question not to be con- 
sidered in referénce to gifts or faculties derived from God; and whether we 
conceive that one act or thought of an individual be supernaturally revealed to 
another, or that all the actions, words, and thoughts of all men may be made 
known to any living on the earth, or to all the spirits of the departed, in either 
case the supposition may be unfounded, may be improbable; but inasmuch as 
it is not impossible, surely it deserves not the imputation of being absurd or 
blasphemous. 

I fear that this letter may already be too long for insertion in your Magazine, 
but lest the intention of it should be mistaken, let me add, that as I began by 
avowing my belief (with Professor B.) in the catholic doctrine of Chirist’s 
divinity, so do I disclaim (with Archbishop W.) any acquiescence in the Romish 
notion of invocation of the saints, though on very different grounds from those 
alleged in the quotation above cited. 

I disclaim such a notion, not because reason shews me that it is absurd, but 
because revelation dees not shew me any ground for believing the truth of it. 
Tam well assured that “ the fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
I have no assurance that the prayer of the spirits of the righteous can be offered, 
or availeth anything. I can faithfully offer up prayer and intercession for all my 
brethren in the flesh ; and I heartily desire their prayers and intercession for 
myself; because Scripture has declared that it is “ good and acceptable to God.” 
I do not desire the intercession of any angel or spirit, because (as the twenty- 
second article of our Church well says) ‘‘ such a practice is grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture, but is rather repugnant to the Word of God.” That 
Word inclines me to believe that there is not in heaven (not that there cannot be) 
wee other Mediator and Advocate for men, than Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

have ventured to offer these remarks from a persuasion that the credit even 
of sound doctrine may be weakened if it be rested upon unsound proof. I do 
not presume to expect that my objections should attract the notice of the able 
authors* whose statements have suggested them; but if any of my brethren 
in the faith (or of my fellow labourers in the ministry) should think them 
hazardous or unfounded, no one will more willingly receive conviction of error, 
or more rejoice in the confirmation of the truth, than, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
"Apabyec. 





* The Editor trusts that Dr. Burton may be induced to notice this letter, and on 
that account abstains from any remark on it. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Evisan the Thisbite, or Tishbite, closed a very active and wonderful sojourn 
upon earth ina manner which had but one precedent, by ascending, visibly, 
and in the body, to some other and probably happier dwelling ; although neither 
Enoch, nor he, and indeed “ no man hath ascended up to heaven, but He who 
came down from heaven.” Hle is one of those two chosen saints who have 
never seen death. 

Malachi closed the volume of predictions in these words—‘‘ Behold, I will send 
you Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord ; and he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.” 

The prediction appeared sufficiently explicit, and it was very important, as 
shewing to the Jews that their king was not to be looked for until another had 
first been made manifest among them. Isaiah had previously intimated, that 
one should precede the Lord, and exhort the Israelites to prepare for His re- 
ception and rectify the corrupted state of the law amongthem. But the last 
of their prophets seemed to tell them who this precursor was to be, and to ex- 
plain to them why the life of Elias had been thus prolonged beyond all ordi- 
nary bounds. Remembering this, the Scribes constantly taught the people that 
“Elias must first come.” 

The extinct spirit of prophecy revived among them in the person of John, 
son of Zachariah, who explicitly declared himself to be the person spoken of 
by the prophet Isaiah, and he went about exhorting Israel to repent, by rea- 
son of the approaching advent of one greater than himself. That he was not 
Elijah the prophet was evident, for he was the infant child of Elizabeth. 
Gabriel said of him to his father, “‘ he shall go before the Lord in the spirit and 
power of Elias,” which clearly implies that he was a different person. John 
himself being asked by the priests, “ Art thou Elias?’ gave the plain answer, 
“Tamnot.” Yet the Lord said to his own disciples, “If ye will receive it, 
this is Elias, which was for to come; he that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
His language shews that He was propounding to them a hard saying, and one 
very likely to be misunderstood. 

It certainly was hard to understand how a plain prediction (plain, I mean, 
in its wording) of the return of Elias, who had been taken away, could be 
fulfilled by the birth of a male child to the priest Zachariah. But that was 
partly explained by the messenger of God, whose language shewed that there 
was a striking similarity between the divine missions confided to those two 
prophets and the divine gifts bestowed upon them. It is common in sacred: 
and profane writing to identify, in words, the things which in fact are similar. 

The analogy or resemblance which can justify such a phrase as occurs in 
Malachi, and such an interpretation as it received in the days of John, must 
be a very striking and complete one. It would, I think, be puerile indeed to 
justify the identification of Elias and John, by observing that they both were 
prophets, or that Ahab and Herod were both tyrants, were not such topics, 
as we shall presently see that they are, totally irrelevant. 

At first sight, we should rather be inclined to say that there was a marked 
dissimilarity between their lives, and occupations, “ spirit, and power.” John 
was a solitary prophet, confining his revelations to one subject of paramount 
importance ; but Elias was a general prophet, and presided over the college of 
prophets in Israel. John preached among the Jews against corruptions of the 
moral law at a time when idolatry and paganism had long ceased to have any 
charm in their eyes; but Elijah lived during the apostacy of Ahab, when Baal 
was god in Israel, under the auspices of a Sidonian queen. 

Although, by the momentous nature of John’s mission, he was “ more 
than a prophet,” neither any miracles above nature, nor any acts of human 
authority were allotted to him to perform. But Elijah stands in the first rank 
of those who wrought marvels in Israel, and he held nature and her elements, 
and death itself, under his control. As regards temporal power, or that of 
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political interference, in Elijah it was such, that he felt himself able and jus. 
tified to slay, judicially, and in cold blood, the whole assembly of the prophets 
of Baal. Our minds are led in the first instance to this conclusion, that the 
spirit and the power in which John came were as different from those in 
which Elijah came, as the spirit and power in two prophets of one God can 
well be. On further consideration we shall perceive that the express point 
of his resemblance to Elijah is declared. He was to “ go before the Lord in 
the spirit and power of Elias.”* It was by reason of his preparatory mission 
and office of precursor, that he was compared and in metaphor identified with 
Elias. But to what was the life of Elijah preparatory? To nothing but the 
culpable and schismatic reign of Jehu. Of whom was he the precursor? 
Of no one unless of Elisha, his disciple, and manifest inferior. The declaration 
of the angel Gabriel does not, therefore, appear to relate to any facts yet re- 
corded in history, and that truth for which we are bound to give him credit must, 
if I am right, be sought for elsewhere, since past history bears no witness to it. 

The declaration of Malachi, that Elijah should be sent before the day of 
the Lord, is, of course, equally entitled to our credit. That person had been 
removed from the earth, and his death deferred, undoubtedly for some impor- 
tant purpose ; for it is incredible that he should have been so treated for 
mere favour, and for no apparent use. The inquiry, for what functions he 
wasreserved, was obvious to every inquisitive mind ; and the words of Malachi 
are so direct an answer to it, that I can never believe them to have been used 
as a mere metaphor to express things wholly different. It is true, indeed, 
that Elijah did come before ‘the great and dreadful day of the Lord,” if by 
that we might understand the day of his Passion; but can it be said that he 
turned the hearts of men, lest He should smite them ?—for his coming was per- 
ceived only by a very few, on whose minds it produced an erroneous impres- 
sion, and by whom not one syllable of his discourse was overheard. 

Elias, then, is a preparatory preacher, making straight the way of the Lord ; 
and John is a similitude of him, because he also is invested with that charac- 
ter, and for no other reason. But as regards that part of his own life which 
belongs to past history, and that mission of the Lord which also belongs to 
the same, Elias had no such title, either to boast of himself, or to lend to 
another. It therefore belongs to him in respect of that portion of his mortal 
career which he has yet to close, and of that coming of the Son to which we 
all look forward, and on the time of which folly and presumption are eager 
to speculate, although it is not known to the Son himself, but only to the 
Father. Thus, and thus only, so far as I can see, can Malachi be made true, 
and the pretensions of John intelligible. 

I believe that the words of the prophet, ‘the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord,”” have no proper, and therefore no primary application, either to the 
time that he spent upon earth preaching humility and meekness, and fulfilling 
all righteousness, nor even to his sufferings and death. The latter were 
dreadful, in the vulgar misuse of that word, but in Scripture that word is 
more correctly used to signify that which, being full of eminent peril to 
others, smites them with consternation. His great and dreadful day is that 
when he shall come with power and great glory; it is “the acceptable year 
of the Lord, and the day of veageance of our God.”—TIs. Ixi. 2. “The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, before the great and 
the terrible day of the Lord come.”—Joel ii. 32. The last of the Apostolical 
prophets foresaw ‘the battle of that great day of God Almighty.”’—Rev. xvi. 14. 
[t iscontinually spoken of as that day. 

The necessity of the mission of Elijah may be understood by considering 
that of John. It is, however, unnecessary to describe here the miserable 
state of spiritual feelings and knowledge among the Jews in his time. The 


© it does not follow, I think, from this tert, that Elijah was to be the precursor of 
any one.—Ep, 
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whole field was plainly in a state most inapt to receive the good seed, but 
part of it was capable of such tillage as might render it a fit recipient. All 
had become ignorant of Moses and the Prophets, through the vain traditions 
of their Rabbins. But many were willing to receive Moses and the Prophets, 
if shewn and expounded to them by one duly commissioned to “ restore all 
things,” and were ready to throw aside the false doctrine and worldly-minded 
expositions of the Scribes, and Sadducees, and other sectaries. Till they had 
so done, they were not meet for holiness, nor capable of receiving the Lord, 
inasmuch as the righteousness and the prophecies he came to fulfil were 
neither their righteousness nor the prophecies of their interpretation. John 
was sent upon that sole errand, “‘ that he should turn many of the children of 
Israel to the Lord their God, and that he shoald go before Him in the spirit 
and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just, 4o make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 

If no part of Israel was in a state to receive the preaching of the kingdom 
which is to come, until restored to unity and ‘ntegrity of doctrine by a prepa- 
ratory mission, how is the world now fitted to receive, without some such pre- 
paration, the actual establishment of that kingdom? Christendom is divided 
into innumerable sects, some holding the vainest and most heathenish traditions 
of a dark age, and others asserting the mere humanity of the Lord, while the 
higher ranks of society and the men of letters are to a vast extent estranged 
from every form and modification of religious belief. Mysticism, in one great 
nation of Europe, almost threatens us with a revival of paganism, i. e. of the 
worship of the world, the elements, the sun, and the host of heaven. Paganism, 
in its undisguised shape, divides Asia and Africa with the monstrous heresy of 
the Saracens. And in Jewry the palpable darkness of the Talmudists has 
succeeded to the false lights of the scribes and rabbins, while their fond super- 
stitious hopes openly invite the greatest and most blasphemous of all impos- 
tures that can be practised. Wherefore, it seems very needful that some per- 
son in the spirit and power of John should prepare and make ready for the 
Lord the three general divisions of those who acknowledge the God of Abraham, 
viz. the Christians, Mahometans, and Jews, and their manifold subdivisions, 
before his coming in power at his great day and acceptable year; and also, 
that some such person should, with like authority, call back the mere gentiles 
from their more ancient error of worshipping the creature instead of the Creator, 
and from the atheism of the heathen mysteries to the faith of the patriarchs. 
Two eminent saints and prophets, the one belonging to the patriarchs of old, 
and the other to the Israelites, have to tiiis day been kept in store by God, and 
these remarks may point our views to the great ends for which they have been 
preserved as a living testimony. 

I: may be objected, that Christ shall come upon men unawares. ‘“ Behold! 
{ come as a thief ;”” how, then, can he come with a previous solemn announce- 
ment? I state the objection, only to dissolve it, and shew its irrelevancy. Christ 
will come as an honest man comes, i.e. previously announced, but he will come as 
unexpected as a thief in the night, because an impious generation will have dis- 
believed the tidings of his approach. It will be in this day, “ as it was in the days 
of Noe:” they did not believe the flood was coming, and therefore it took them | 
unawares ; but they had heard the preaching of Enoch the prophet, and had seen 
with indifference and mockery the actual construction of the ark of Noah. 

Whatever they may yet have to perform, there can be no doubt as to that 
which they have to undergo ; 

Semotique prius tarda necessitas 
Lethi corripiet gradum. 


This is a most assured truth, that the grave hath never said if is enough, and 
that in Adam all die. The Book of Revelations (xi. 3—12) contains this 
prediction: “I will give power unto my Two wiTNEssESs,” &c. (the reader is 
requested to set the passage before him.) 
rhat passage has been subjected by some Protestants to allegorical intespre- 
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tations, which are perfectly incomprehensible. But the Fathers and the Divines 
anterior to the Reformation, witha general consent, used to see in this passage 
an account of the mission, and testimony, and death, and resurrection, of 
Enoch and Elias. The Anglo-Saxon author on ‘‘ The Times of engi ew ral 
actually quotes the words of the sacred visionary, ‘‘and when they shall hay 

finished their testimony,” in this manner: “Loca! hwonne thara Godes es 
Enoch and Elias tima cumen bith, that heora bodung ge-endod bith ;”’ a mode 
of quoting which nothing can justify, but which shews how entirely that con- 
struction of the passage was taken for granted. To me it certainly appears a 
very plain and legitimate one, and the only one that has been offered with the 
slightest respect to reason or probability. But if those ancient doctors had 
proceeded to shew that it was necessary for Elias so to come and prophesy, 
as it is said the two witnesses shall come, that ‘ Elias truly shall first come 
and restore all things,” and that, without such a tenet, it is hard to understand 
what Holy Writ has said concerning John the Baptist, they would have placed 
their solution of the A \pocalyptic vision upon more solid grounds than they did, 
and have nearly converted it from a conjectural into a dogmatical explanation. 

The Jews expect Elias to come before the coming of the Messiah for whom 
they look. The Mussulmans, who acknowledge that Jesus Christ shall come 
again in greater glory than before, also hold that Elias abides in Paradise until 
that time, and that he will then be sent as the forerunner of Jesus. In allusion 
to his long protracted life and vigour, his viridis senectus, they entitle him 
the Kheder, i. e. Verdant or Vegetative. 

The Israelites, however they may have been partially deceived by such pre- 
tenders as Judas Gaulonites, David Alroi, Sabbatai Seoi, &c., have never 
vielded a general assent to any anti-Christus since their famous Barcochebas. 
They require, as the condition of their belief, that certain signs or tokens should 
be displayed. The tirst and most obvious sign requisite for them, is the pre- 
vious advent of Elijah the Tishbite, who (as the son of Sirach informs them) 
is ordained for reproofs in due season, and to mitigate God’s anger ere it 
become rage, and to turn the heart of the father to his son, and /o restore the 
tribes of Jacob.”’—Eccles. xlviii. 10. 

The expectations of that people are a ‘ strong delusion,” and will probably 
end in their ‘ believing a lie,” and receiving a false Christ who shall “ shew 
himself, that he is God.” We must not calculate that imposture will always 
be in such impotent and clumsy hands as those of Mrs. Southcote, or other 
fanatics or impostors of our times. But before even the false virgin can have 
any chance of success for her blasphemous schemes, some able knave must 
personate the prophet Elijah. The masonic fraternities of the Alchemists 
and Rosicrucians were aware of this, and earnestly meditated the bringing for- 
ward of a pantheistical teacher and theurgic charlatan, whom they styled 
Elias the Artist. ° : 

* Some account of this curious personage (who has not yet shewn himself) may 
be read in Paracelsus, and in a separate treatise on Elias the Artist, by an anony- 
mous Frenchman, calling himself Heliophilus of Perches; and there are clear allu- 
sions to him in Lancelot du Lac, and in the Legend of Beatrice of Cleves. William 
Postel, a learned impostor, who acted on the Southcotian pretence, viz. that Jesus 
should a second time enter the womb and be born of a second virgin, announced the 
approaching ‘* Ultimate Nativity of the Mediator” from a certain Johanna of Venice, 
who enjoyed the gift of speaking with tongues; or, in other words, had been cram- 

med by him with a few sentences of Hebrew and other languages, In order to give 
consistency to this fraud, (which, however, he never completed, ) Postel gave out 
that he was himself Elijah, and, as such, published a volume entitled The Restora- 
tion of all Created Things by Llijah the Terrible P rophet.”’ A woman of Dauphiny, 
in France, who some years back pretended that she would bring forth the child 
Jesus, was accompanied by an elderly man, who expounded the mysteries of the 
Second Nativity, and declared himself to be Elijah! The truth of the matter has 
never been quite lost out of sight, except by those Protestants who value the A poca- 
Ivypse exclusively as an engine of attack upon the Romish pontificate. 
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Upon the whole it appears to me, that ere Christ come to give laws to the 
perfect kingdom, Enoch and Elias must first come, in much power, to restore 
all things; and that as Christ came before with a limited display of power, 

sqpnd none of glory, to lay the immoveable foundation of his church and king- 

*om, so John then went before him in humble guise, but so far in the spirit 
and power of Elias, that he had knowledge and authority to restore the lost 
truth in Israel ;—in the spirit of Elias, and not of Enoch, because his mission 
was only to the sons of Jacob, and not to those of Adam. The world must 
look for the coming of the patriarchs who are in Paradise ; but not with impa- 
tience, and vain calculations of that which cannot be solved beforehand, how- 
ever clearly it may be recognised afterwards, but is ‘a volume sealed until 
the time of the end.”” Moreover, all expectation must be cherished in extreme 
jealousy, with a trust in God, that he will one day or other perform whatever he 
has promised, but by no means putting any trust in man. There have been 
in our days, and are, artificers of falsehood. There is even now in Europe 
much sad credulity among the pious, and much impiety and villany among 
the pretenders to spiritual gifts. ‘ Prove all things,” is a commandment 
equally peremptory and wholesome; and those who commit the folly and sin 
of disregarding it, are like enough to become dupes.* 

I can offer no safer advice to any one who hears the cry of ‘‘ Lo, here !’’ and 
‘Lo, there!” and a rumour of giits, and prophesyings, and miracle-workings, 
than that of an ancient philosopher and poet—“ Be ye sober-minded, and re- 
member to disbeiieve, for those are the sinews of the understanding.” They 
are also the sinews of religion. 
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ON THE BURIAL SERVICE. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Ir was with the greatest satisfaction that I received the notice of your new 
undertaking, and much do I wish that the British Magazine may be instru- 
mental in conveying from curate to curate information of successful plans for 
the propagation of the Gospel, and for ameliorating the condition of ‘society. 
Let me trust that the following remarks on the office for the Burial of the 
; Dead, may be written in such a tone as to obtain a place in your periodical. 
5 In your article upon the subject, you appear to treat all the objections to cer- 
tain portions of that office as unreasonable. 

Upon looking at the first rubric, which gives the direction for the use of 
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* It is especially necessary that all generations of men should look with great dif- 
fidence upon any person who may, at any time, appear in the world to personate the 
Tishbite. One test of imposture is easily pointed out. John, who was buta type 
or similitude of Elias, was born of a woman, as He was also, whom he came to an- 
nounce. But as Christ comes again, in the clouds of heaven, with the voice of 
angels, and the sound of a trumpet, so Elias must return from the place of his sojourn 
as he went thither, conveyed by the hand of the Almighty, and in the fullness of 
manhood. ‘The second nativity, whether of Christ, of Elias, or of any man, is a mere 
invention of the mystics to disguise their imbecility. They know not whence the 
wind cometh, nor whither it bloweth, and are devoid of knowledge and of power ; 
but, if credulity abounds, it is easy for them to say ‘‘ Panthoides Euphorbus eram,” 
Among Catholics, whatever proceeded from the monastic order of Mount Carmel 
should be, and probably would be, watched with particular suspicion ; because it is 
now long since the language of those pretended disciples of Elijah has given disgust 
to the more orthodox and honest Papists. But nothing will ever satisfy the cravings 
of Jewish zeal, short of an Elijah descending in his chariot from heaven. And if it 
be true, that the Great Blasphemy is ever to be established ‘‘ in the great city where 
also. our Lord was crucified,” it must be effected by false testimonies of the miracu- 
lous descent of some person (long concealed, and so altered as not to be recognised ) 
upon Mount Carmel, Mount Sinai, or some other solitary spot. 
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the office, I find it declared that it is not to be used for any but those who be- 
long to the church, not even for any that die unbaptized. The conviction 
accordingly at once forced upon me is, that here is an office which is intended 
to be used over those who, to all human appearance, have died members of 
the true church of Christ, and whose deaths, therefore, instead of being a 
source of dismay, are one of thankful hope to the surviving friends. The 
office itself proceeds to afford me the same idea. ‘The sentences are those of 
joyful expectation; “1 am the resurrection and the life,” &c. The lesson is one 
declaratory of the hope, in the Christian’s decease, that this mortality shall 
put on immortality. The terms used in consigning the corpse to the grave, 
are such as give the fullest implication of belief that the deceased person has 
belonged to Him who is the resurrection and the life. He is particularized as 
“our dear brother.” In the first collect, there is a thanksgiving for his death ; 
and in the second, an expression of the hope of the Christian attendants that 
he rests in God. 

The whole tenor of the service is exactly such as believers would delight to 
use over one whom they had fair grounds to hope had lived and died in the Lord. 

But when it is used over persons for whom it never was designed, then 
the strong expressions of ‘‘ dear brother,”’ “* We give thee hearty thanks,” &c. 
are such as give offence to many minds, and must be explained away to satisfy 
conscience. And the present custom of the Church is to use it over all with- 
out making any exceptions of such as have been habitual drunkards, have 
lived in fornication or adultery, or in continued neglect of all the outward 
ordinances of religion. 1 know not how others may feel, but my own convic- 
tion, when such unhappy cases occur, is that I am placed ina difficulty, and 


must cither offend against the spirit or the letter of the rubric. ‘The spirit of 


the rubric, in accordance with the doctrine of Scripture, is that the man who 
has lived in habitual sin, and of whose repentance no proof has been given to 
the Church, is not to be styled a dear brother; that the expression of thankful- 
ness, as if he were removed to heaven, is not to be uttered with respect to 
him, and that the hope of Ais resting in God is not to be expressed. But the 
Church has not maintained her discipline; the offender was not under a sen- 
tence of excommunication, and so, by the letter of the rubric, does the obliga- 
tion lie upon me to use all those expressions with regard to him. 

It is no light matter, in my view, to have to trifle thus with God, and to 
be using words in prayer to him where a degree of mental reservation must 
be exercised to make them chime in with the truth. Therefore do I earnestly 
wish that relief should be afforded by omitting the clauses, ‘‘ We give thee 


hearty thanks for that it hath pleased thee to deliver this our brother out of 


the miseries of this sinful world,” and “as our hope is that our brother doth ;” 
and by making the declaration in committing the body to the grave more 
general, as, for example, in the American Common Prayer, where it is thus 
expressed, “ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, in his wise provi- 
dence, to take out of this world the soul of our deceased brother, we therefore 
commit his body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
looking for the general resurrection in the last day, and the life of the world 
to come, through” Kc. 

In Edward the Sixth’s Prayer book, 1549, there is not any rubric about the 
persons over whom the service is, or is not to be used. 

The priest, casting earth on the corpse, is to say, ‘‘ 1 commende thy soule to 
God the Father Almightye, and thy body to the ground, earth to earth, asshes 
to asshes, dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of resurreccion to cternall 
lyfe through our Lorde Jesus Christe, who shall chaunge oure vile body that it 
may be ly ke to his glorious body, according to the mighty working whereby 
he is hable to subdue al thinges to himselfe.” 

‘*] heard a voice,” &c. 
“ Let us pray.” 
“We commend,” &c. 
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This prayer shall also be added :— 


« Almightye God, we give thee hertie thankes for this thy servaunt, whom 
thou hast delivered from the miseries of this wretched world, from the bodye 
of death and all temptacion ; and, as we trust, hast brought his soule, which 
he committed into thy holy handes, into sure consolacion and rest. Graunt, 
we beseche thee, that at the daye of judgemente hys soule and all the soules 
of thy elect departed out of thys lyfe, may, with us, and we with them, fullye 

receyve thy promises, and bee made perfite alto; gether, thorowe the glorious 
resurreccion of thy sonne, Jesus Christe our Lorde.’ 


The psalms, &c, to be said in the church, either before or after the burial of 
the corpse. 


Then follow the lesson or some sentences, two of which are— 

«« Priest. 1 believe to see the goodness of the Lorde. 

«“ Answer. Inthe land of the living. 

“* Let us praye. 

“ O, Lord, with whome do live the spirites of them that be dead, and in 
whom the soules of them that be elected after they be delyvered from the 
burden of the fleshe, be in joy and felicitie, graunfe unto this thy servant, that 
the sinnes which he committed in this worlde be not imputed unto him; but 
that he, escaping the gates of hell and paynes of eternal derckness, may ever 
dwel in the rejion of light, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place 
where is no wepyng, sorowe, nor heavynes ; and when that dredful day of the 
generall resurreccion shall come, make hym to ryse also with the just and 
righteous, and receive thys body againe to glory, then made pure and incor- 
ruptible. Set him on the righte hande of thy sonne, Jesus Christ, among the 
holy and elect, that then he may heare with them these most swete and coum- 
fortable wordes, Come to me, ye blessed of my Father, possess the kyngdome 
which hath bene prepared for you from the begynning of the worlde. Graunte 
this, we beseche thee, O mercyfull father, through Jesus Christ, our mediatour 
and Redemer. Amen. 

Then follows the service for the communion appointed at the burial. 

This burial service was much discussed; and the propriety of praying for 
the dead as earnestly mainta’ned by some as it was attacked by others. It is 
well known how the alterations were made; and in the Second Book of Ed- 
ward, published in 1552, we read a service much changed in form, and with- 
out any communion in the burial service, and with these declarations and 
prayers among others. (The original —s is given to shew the apparent 
indifference how some words were spelt; but especially that the word be 
appears to be written indiscriminately bee or be, whether in the indicative 
mood or not.) 

“ For as much as it hath pleased Almightie God, of his great mercy, to take 
unto himself the soule of our deare brother here departed, we therefore com- 
mytte hys body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in 
sure and certain hope of resurrection of eternell life,” &c. 

“ Almightie God, with whom do live the spirites of them that depart hence 
in the Lord, and in whome the soules of them that be elected after they bee 
delivered from the burthen of the flesh be in joy and felicitie, we geve the 
hearty thankes, for that it hath pleased the to deliver this N., our brother, out 
of the miseries of thys sinneful worlde, besechyng the that it may please the, 
of thy gracious goodnes, shortelye to accomplishe the number of thyne electe, 
and to haste thy kyngdome, that we, with this our brother, and all other 
departed in the true fayth of thy holy name, may have our perfect consum- 
a and blesse both in body and soule in thy eternal and everlastynge 
glory 

Baker’s s prayer-book, in 1606, the edition of 1639, and Bill’s edition of 
1661, all agree with King Edward’s Second Book, in what has now been 
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cited, except as to spelling. The Hampton Court conference was in January, 
1603. One of “ fifty-nine exceptions to the Common Prayer,” printed in 
1644, is (p. 6. viii. 3) ‘‘ that it asserts what, if not false, is doubtful, that 
every one that is buried is a brother—that God hath taken to himself his 
soul—that we commit his body to the ground in sure and certain hope of re- 
surrection to eternal life.” 

It is said in Calamy’s abridgement of Baxter’s Life (p. 226, vol. 1, edit. of 
1713), that the bishops and divines who met at the Bishop of Lincoln’s in 
Westminster, in 1641, about alterations, were for changing the phrase “ in 
sure and certain hope, &c. &c., and putting it thus—‘‘ Knowing assuredly 
that the dead shall rise again.”” ‘ A true and brief Narrative of all the 
several parts of the Common Prayer Book cleared from aspersion which some 
men have cast upon it,” was published in 1660, and on page 29, defends the 
old phrase, ‘‘ because the friends of the deceased must have great comfort in 
committing his body to the earth in certain hope of the resurrection of it 
again to eternal lyfe, if his soul hath believed in Christ.” It is evident, then, 
that up to Charles’s Act of Uniformity, there was not the article before the 
word resurrection, and that it was meant to declare that the individual body, 
then in burial, was committed to the earth in certain hope of its resurrection 
to eternal life. 

It has been said, that what passed in respect of this change among the 
divines who made it, has been recorded. At the same time ‘‘ in whom the 
souls of them that be elected, after they be delivered from the burden of the 
flesh, be in joy,”” &c. was changed into ‘* with whom the souls of the faithful, 
after they are delivered from the burden of the flesh, are in joy,’”’ &c.; and 
the form for burial at sea was added, and the rubric forbidding the burial of 
suicides and others was added. These changes are found in the fol. edit. of 
1662, which is prefaced by both acts of uniformity, and appears to be the 
very edition which was printed to come into use on St. Bartholomew, and in 
the folio editions of 1669 and 1678. It seems to me that these changes, to- 
gether with the new rubric, cannot justify the assertion, that the present form 
was intended not to assert what was previously asserted in the old form ; and 
this is the more evident from the fact, that the sea service shews something 
more of such an intention without itself using language as definite as the form 
proposed in 1641. 

Your’s respectfully, 
A CuurcuMAN.* 





* With great respect to the writer of the above letter, and without entering, at 
the present moment, into the discussion of his particular objections (which will, 
probably, be noticed by the writer of the paper referred to in this letter), the Editor 
cannot but remark, that all the objections hitherto offered resolve themselves, in 
fact, into one general objection, the nature of which will be immediately seen from 
attending to the few questions which follow. 

Is it not clear that it is wholly impossible to have two burial services, one for 
sincere Christians, the other for sinners? Is it not equally impossible to have 
prayers which may be inserted or omitted at the discretion of the minister, with a 
view to the difference of these two classes? Is it desirable to refuse Christian 
burial to any but those on whom we feel ourselves able to pronounce, with perfect 
confidence, that they are sincere Christians? Is it right to make our service an en- 
tirely cold, comfortless, chilling service in every case, even that of the best Cbris- 
tians,—to give not the slightest hint of even a hope for them, and consequently nota 
particle of comfort, as fur as their state is concerned, to their afflicted relatives,—to 
give not the remotest hint of Christian joy at the prospect of the exaltation ofa 
Christian soul to the place whither his Master is gone before, because we must use 
the office for some on whose state we know nothing, but of whom, though we may 


fear for them, Christian charity bids us think the best and hope the most? Is this 


according to the teaching of the gospel, which tells us not to be sorry as men without 
hope, and which certainly does not forbid the church to repeat its own words ?—Ep. 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Shelley Parsonage, May 4th. 


Mr. Eprror,—Mr., Hale’s judicious pamphlet upon alleged authorities for 
Quadripartite or Tripartite Divisions of Tithes has led me into the following 
reflections :— 


For the Quadripartite division, we find an authority provided in Pope 
Gregory’s reply to Augustine, and a most weighty authority it is. A mere 
missionary, at the head of a small band of missionaries, whose ordinary resi- 
dence was, probably, under the same roof with himself, makes a tolerably 
secure establishment among the people to whom he was sent, and consults his 
episcopal patron upon the best mode of applying their oblations. He is 
answered by a reference to Roman usages. ‘These were, that bishops be en- 
joined to divide all their emoluments into four portions; one for themselves, 
another for their clergy, a third for the poor, and a fourth for the repair of 
churches. But then, it is added, that such an arrangement was hardly advis- 
able to the inquirer, who, as a monk, was disqualified from receiving a sepa- 
rate maintenance, and bound to live in common with his clergy.* 

For the Tripartite division, A‘lfric’s authority is by far the most important, 
as being that which is most recent, and best recommended by literary repu- 
tation. Yet this writer’s very identity forms one of the more obscure among 
learned inquiries. Of his epistles, also, relating to discipline, (for there are 
two such, although one only has hitherto been published, and that far from 
completely,)+ the precise nature and occasion are open to dispute. These 
interesting and most material documents are, however, sufficient evidences as to 
principles and usages prevailing in A‘lfric’s time. In the former of them, 
entitled the Bodleian MS., (Junius 121, f. 101,) Epistola de Canonibus, oc- 
curs the following passage :—Tha halgan federas geseldon eac thet men syllon 
heora teothunge into Godes Cyrcan ; and gange se sacerd, and dele hi on threo; 
eenne del to cyrcbote, and otherne thearfum ; thonne thriddan del tham Godes 
theowum the there cyrcan begymath.t That is, the holy fathers appointed also 
that men give their tithes into God’s Church ; and let the priests go and divide 
them into three; one portion for church-repair, and another for the poor ; the 
third portion for God's ministers who attend the church. Notaword is said here 
of any legal enactment. The appropriation recommended is merely repre- 
sented as rendered obligatory on the conscience by injunctions of the holy 


fathers. Itis pretty clear, besides, that the writer had not in his view a body of 


parochial clergy. It is not the minister, but God’s ministers, in the plural, for 
whom ‘he declares the third portion to be properly reserved. It is, indeed, 
just possible, perhaps, that his words, if taken by themselves, and if they 
could be proved contemporary with the general establishment of parochial 
churches, might mean the rector of such a church, with his clerical assistants. 
But neither is it likely that parochial foundations were general in A’lfric’s day, 
nor would a reference to any such, in this passage, very well agree with the 
following words, which are, after a short interval, subjoined :—Ne nan preost 
ne fare for wnigre gitsunge fram mynstre to othrum: ac wfre thurh-wuninge ther 
he to gehadod wes, tha hwile his dagas beoth. That is, Let not any priest, for 


* Bed. Eccl. Hist. lib. 1, c. xxvii., edit. Wheloc, p. 80. Spelman, Cone. p. 96. 


+ From the MS. which has supplied the text in Spelman and Wilkins, all the 
last part of the epistle has been torn away ; most probably because it contains one 
of the well-known famous testimonies against transubstantiation. 


t Spelm. 578. 
June, 1832. 2 y, 
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any coveleousness, go from one minster* to another, but let him ever continue, 80 
long as his days last, in that to which he was ordained. Priests, then, in A‘l- 
fric’s time, did not live in parsonages, but in minsfers, that is, in collegiate 
erections, over which their diocesan, ordinarily, personally presided, and 
whence they proceeded, as itinerants, at his bidding, to preach in such parts of 
his diocese as were thought most in want of their ministrations and best 
fitted for receiving them. 

England was, in fact, parochially sub-divided by degrees, and there is no 
probability that this excellent arrangement was completed, as we now see it, 
until two centuries had elapsed from the time when A®lfric “ was gathered to 
his fathers.” For expediting the progress of this invaluable sub-division, 
the bishops appear to have gradually relinquished their long-established pro- 
perty in tithes. Upon any other principle, it is difficult to conceive why they 
should be found to have divested themselves universally of so large a revenue, 
But it may readily be supposed, that whenepiscopal duties became sufficiently 
requited from other sources, the prelacy would willingly make legal sur- 
renders of tithes to such lay proprietors as were disposed to settle them for- 
mally upon particular churches, to be built by themselves on their estates, and 
to be provided, at their expense, with glebes and clerical abodes. This new 
appropriation of tithes, so much more beneficial to the community than the 
former one, made, necessarily, important changes in men’s views respecting 
the relative proportions in which that property was hereafter to be considered 
as applicable to the purposes for which it was originally bestowed. An in- 
cumbent, living on his benefice, in a house of his own, and with a suitable 
establishment, would require for his respectable maintenance, and for the 
calls of his station, an income something more ample than would suffice for 
a priest usually occupying a chamber merely within a collegiate erection. 
Buildings, also, would prove a drain upon the country rector’s resources, 
with which clergymen formerly, when living within the enclosures of a min- 
ster, were very little acquainted. In fact, the whole course of clerical expendi- 
ture would necessarily alter under a revolution so complete in the clerical con- 
dition. After the universal establishment of rural parishes, accordingly, even 
the principle of the Quadripartite or Tripartite division appears to have re- 
ceived but little notice. It is rarely, if ever mentioned, unless as a plea in be- 
half of vicars. By way of serving that oppressed and impoverished body, it 

ras, indeed, occasionally urged, that by the most approved usages and au- 
thorities, they were fairly entitled to at least a third or a fourth of the tithes 
arising from their several parishes. But we do not find such a claim rested 
upon any canon of the national church, or statute of the national legislature. 
Bishops, however, in whom was anciently recognized a canonical right of 
providing sufficiently for a vicarage out of a rectory, appear to have been 
guided commonly in the exercise of that discretionary power, by the respected 
principle of a Quadripartite or Tripartite division. 

The use, then, made of this principle, in ages subsequent to the Norman 
Conquest, and to the parochial sub-division of England, was to represent it 
as obligatory upon the consciences of such tithe-proprietors as performed few, 
or none of the duties for which that kind of property had been set apart. 
Why, it may be asked, should a principle so noble cease to operate upon the 
consciences of tithe-owners, especially if they be clergymen, and even if they 
perform the duties attached to this particular species of property? Andare 
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* Spelman bas Ecclesia here ; and Lye, after several citations, in which the word 
bears the sense of monasterium, cenobium, refers to the menology (201 ) for the restricted 
sense of Ecclesia. The word does not appear there in the menology recently re- 
printed, but in c. 209, it is found applied to the cathedral of Canterbury. This, 


however, was a regular minster, that is, monasterium, a religious and collegiate es- 
tablishment. 
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modern ecclesiastics indifferent to the calls of charity and liberality? Do 
not, also, rectors maintain chancels? Yes: but an adversary would retort, 
such divisions, according to modern practice, although applied, undoubtedly, 
to their proper uses, yet leave a lion’s share to the incumbent. 

Are not, then, tithes assessed either actually or virtually to the poor? 
And what may be the ordinary proportion thus abstracted from their whole 
amount? In this parish, the tithes, if strictly collected in kind, might pro- 
bably realize a gross produce of about 240/. annually. A composition has, 
however, been accepted for them, which, during an incumbency of twent 
years, has never exceeded 180/., and which has often fallen short of that 
amount; during six years of the time, indeed, by no less a sum than 401. 
The tithes, glebe, and parsonage house are assessed to the poor at 185/. The 
poor’s rates have not been less, upon an average of the last seven years, than 
5s. in the pound. ‘Thus, during that period, not less than 46/. 5s. have been 
legally exacted annually for the poor of the parish. Other charitable con- 
tributions; some regular, others casual, have certainly amounted to 13/. 15s. 
in the year, at the very least. An annual sum of 60/., or more, is thus paid 
out of tithes, worth, at the most, in gross, 240/.! and chargeable, besides, 
with land tax and tenths. It is hoped that this statement may prove tole- 
rably satifactory to those who contend for the Quadripartite or Tripartite di- 
vision of tithes. Any such lovers of antiquity may rest assured that an equal 
satisfaction would await them if they knew the facts in a multitude of other 
cases. 

Nor is a sufficient inquiry likely to prove much less satisfactory as to ano- 
ther of these much-landed divisions. Hcclesiastical erections have their share 
of tithes. What attentive observer is there who has not remarked, in many 
instances, the contrast between a well-repaired chancel and a neglected 
church? The mere edifice, however, for public worship never could have 
been the sole object for which a particular portion of the tithes might 
anciently have been reserved. besides the minster, provision was thence made, 
undoubtedly, for lodging the clergy, who found a home within its precincts. 
Now, as the minster system has been superseded by a great and undeniable 
improvement upon it, obviously, the portion of tithes formerly expended upon 
the college is now fairly applicable to the parsonage. In this parish, above 
9001. have been so applied during the last twenty years ; andas 100/., or more, 
have been also furnished from the rectorial property to the church, the whole 
expenditure for religious erections, if spread equally over an incumbency of 
twenty years, will appropriate from the tithes of every year more than 50%. 
Those who know the church are fully aware that this case is anything rather 
than a peculiar one. 

Individuals who are not to be satisfied with such statements, but would fain 
represent the records of remote antiquity as authorising exactions absolutely 
ruinous :rom the generally very moderate pittances of clergymen, may fairly 
be recommended to extend their studies among the venerable monuments of 
our distant ancestry; they may find among these interesting documents 
that, besides other ecclesiastical dues now forgotten, personal tithes were 
legally claimable by the Anglo-Saxon Church. Let these be now faithfully 
discharged, and they would probably prove very nearly sufficient, if not en- 
tirely so, to pay the whole of England’s enormous poor’s rate. 

Henry Soames. 


ON PLURALITIES. 
Mr. Eprror, 
No one, probably, will defend Pluralities per se, or consider them, as a part of 
church policy, to be maintained merely for the sake of enabling one individual 
to hold two benefices. If they are to be defended at all, it must be for the 
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sake of certain conveniences and advantages not easily obtained, in our pre- 
sent establishment, by any other means ; and even then we must suppose it to 
be always taken for granted that care is taken by the legislature that the 
place of the incumbent shall be supplied by a person of equal legal qualifica- 
tions, though it may be without the same emoluments. Provided this rule 
be strictly enforced, I do not see, indeed, that the interests of religion are, 
in any degree, affected by pluralitics. No one has ever said that the spiritual 
concerns of a parish are better looked after by a rector, than by a vicar; and 
if they are better looked after by a rector than by a curate, as such, it must 
be for some reason which would prove, generally, that whoever holds the 
tithes of a parish should reside in the parish, whether they be in the hands 
of alay or of a spiritual person. In fact, all the arguments that are com- 
monly urged against pluralities, on the ground that tithes ought to be spent 
on the spot from which they accrue, apply just as pointedly to the rent of the 
land as to the tithes. If no clergyman ought to hold two livings, merely in 
order that the money which he derives froma parish may be spent among the 
particular people who pay it, then, by a still stronger reason, the rent also 
ought to be spent among them ; and no person, by this argument, ought to be 
allowed to hold two estates. Lam not saying, nor do I think, that such a 
conclusion would be absurd; a man, however, would be thought very wild 
and unreasonable who should seriously maintain it; though why it should be 
more absurd in the one case than in the other, it seems difficult to state. 
The truth is, that the existing institutions of property are neither in the one 
case nor the otherto be defended on abstract grounds of metaphysical sight, but 
solely on the grounds of general expediency. There are, doubtless, many 
persons who would contend, that no person ought to hold more than one 
estate above a certain value ; and the answer to such persons would be, that 
in the complicated arrangements of civilization, such a principle, however 
specious, would do more harm than good to society,—that it would exclude 
certain advantages now obtained, and entail inconveniences now avoided. 

I do not mean to enter at large upon the subject of pluralities ; but I have 
observed that in the debates upon the Bill recently introduced into Parlia- 
ment, no notice has been taken of one inconvenience which would result from 
the abolition, or even any very great reduction, of the number of pluralities, 
which, except it be provided against in some other way, would occasion far 
more loss and injury tothe true interests of religion, than can be compensated 
by any theoretical advantages to be obtained by the destruction of the present 
system. 

I do not know what may be the number of pluralists at present among the 
clergy ; but I see it has been stated in Parliament that the effect of the Bill 
now in progress upon one class of pluralities alone, would be to reduce the 
number from 2100 to 700—that is to say, to diminish the number of curates, 
now employed, by 1400. As the grounds on which this Bill is advocated 
seem to be that pluralities are indefensible per se, and ought to be restrained 
and limited as far as may be consistently with the rights of property, let us 
suppose for a moment that this principle shall have been carried to its full 
extent, and that no clergyman be allowed to hold more than one living. I feel 
little hesitation in saying, that the consequence would be an entire change in 
the whole system of the external polity of the church. 

If no pluralities were allowed, of course curates would be placed only in 
those benefices the incumbents of which were unable, either from age or in- 
firmity, or the extent of the parish, to perform the duties. Now, in the arch- 


deaconry in which I reside (and it belongs to a diocese in which residence is 
very strictly enforced), out of fifty-two curates, only nine—that is to say, not 
one-fifth—are licensed to parishes in which the incumbents are absent from age 
or sickness, or in which the duty requires the services of two clergymen ; the 
remaining forty-three are engaged in parishes of which the incumbents hold 
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two livings. Pi resuming, therefore, that the same calculation would apply to 
the kingdom at large, it is probable, that if pluralities were altogether abo- 
lished, the number of curates throughout the country would be diminished 
more than four-fifths. For all practical purposes, and considered with refer- 
ence to the succession of the ministry, the part which is now occupied by 
curates in the general system of our ecclesiastical policy, would, in this case, 
be virtually done away ;—a title to orders would be no longer, as now, a 
nomination to a curacy, but, in four cases out of five, must be a nomination to 
a vacant living. 

But it will be said, where would be the harm of this ?}—There would still be 
the same number of clergy employed. The only difference would be, that 
whereas a large proportion ‘of them are now only curates, they would then be 
no longer curates, but beneficed clergymen. Now, whether there would be 
harm in this or not, at least it would operate an important change, and one 
which ought to be foreseen and calculated; but unless I am mistaken, it is 
not a question merely as to whether a certain portion of the clergy, who are 
now curates, should be beneficed, but a question as to the effect that would be 
produced upon the character and discipline of persons who, under this 
changed system, would enter the church. 

Of the whole number of benefices in England, very nearly 8000, that is 
more than two-thirds of the whole, are in private patronage. Of the clergy, 
a very considerable number have purchased the livings which they hold; and 
of the remainder, most have been brought up to the church, and educated with 
a view to some particular piece of preferment in the gift of their family and 
relations. Whether this be right or wrong, it is an effect almost necessarily 
following from so large a portion of the property of the church being private 
property: a state of things not to be altered, and which those who wish to 
abolish pluralities do not talk of altering. But although a very large number 
of the clergy, and those of the most respectable class, so far as condition in life is 
concerned, are brought up to the church with a view to particular livings, yet 
they do not wait until those livings are vacant before they take orders. "If 
such was the case, it is easy to see what an intolerable evil it would be. In- 
stead of entering the church at three or four-and-twenty, before their minds 
have been secularized by the business of the world, or corrupted by its plea- 
sures and amusements, many hundred of the clergy, and those filling the most 

valuable and important livings i in the church, would have to wait until such 
livings became vacant; and, in consequence, would remain laymen until five- 
and-thirty, or forty; with characters and habits and tastes all formed, and 
formed upon a model not only not desirable for a clergyman, but which, at 
such an age, it would be hopeless to attempt to change. Now, supposing 
pluralities to be abolished, and that a title to orders could only be obtained by 
a presentation to a living, it is extremely difficult to see how this injurious 
consequence could be obviated. At present there are three or four thousand 
curacies in the church, all which are open and unappropriated; and it is by 
means of these curacies that the clergy, for the most part, are able to enter 
the church young, and many years before they succeed to benefices. Change 
this system of things, and the changes that must follow in other parts of the 
present government of the church can hardly be calculated; but until they are 

calculated and provided against, I do hope and trust that the friends of the 
church will not beinfluenced by clamour to consent to innovations, the effects of 
which may be so extremely inconvenient. I will not take up the pages of your 
valuable Magazine by following out the effect of diminishing the number of 
curates now employed in the church to all its consequences. I have thrown 
out these hasty remarks merely as hints for the consideration of your readers, 
and in the hope that they may meet the eye of some of those persons (too 
numerous in the present day even among the clergy) whose zeal for change 
makes them shut their eyes to difficulties, which, if not well considered before 
hand, may be the occasion of irreparable evil. 
A Counrry CLERGYMAN, 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Sir, 


You justly remark (in introduction to the valuable letter of a correspondent),* 
that if the clergy would come forward and fairly state facts, with which all 
clergymen are familiar, respecting the emoluments of the established church 
and the labours of its members, they could not long be assailed by the same 
senseless and unfounded clamour which at present finds so ready an accep- 
tance. The desire of discharging myself individually of this duty, which I owe 
to truth and to the church, may, | hope, justify me in requesting attention to 
a little detail, which I will make as succinct as possible; and I, perhaps, may 
incite others to give yet more pregnant instances of the large labours and 
slender rewards of by far the greater portion of the English clergy. 

It is alleged in every possible way, and with every rhetorical figure of am- 
plification and abuse, that the clergy of the church of England receive enormous 
incomes, and do nothing. Now, instead of recurring to a few cases of dispropor- 
tionate emolument, which many among ourselves regret as much as any lay- 
man possibly can, the fair way would be for each individual to look about 
him, and say whether the clergy with whom he is acquainted are extravag: untly 
rich, and uniformly indolent. This strikes me as so obviously the just and 
right method, that I proceed to consider whether the fact be so as far as my 
own experience and means of certain information extend. I cannot, of course 
(except in my own case), give the exact items of every piece of preferment to 
which (without naming it) I shall refer; but I will set down nothing which I 
do not most certainly know to be true, to the extent to which I assert it. As 
I do not offer any external evidence of the truth of what I allege, my name, 
of course, not being subscribed, my statement will be a f¢elum sine ictu, 
as addressed to the adamantine brass with which some of our assailants are 


covered ; but, perhaps, there may be some among the enemies, or unfriends of 


the church of England, who may be inclined, by their own candour and libe- 
rality, to accept the word of a gentleman, even without the addition of his 
name.t 

The first case which most naturally occurs to the mind of every man is pro- 
bably Ais own; and to dispatch this, which it is unpleasant to dwell on, as 
soon as possible, I may testify of myself, that I have now been ten years in 
holy orders, and have held thice pieces of preferment, at three distinct periods, 
each one of them with a beautiful consistency worth exactly 501. per annum. 
Thus, my first benefice was the office of vice- -ch: iplain of my college, for which 
I received 50/.; that I resigned, and took charge of a small parish, for which 
the emolument was precisely the same (and in “both these cases I enjoyed the 
full stipend, in the one of the chaplaincy, and in the other of the living), 
namely, 50/.; and more recently I have officiated as curate in a town where 
I pay at the rate of 160/. per annum for my house, my salary being still the 
same, viz., 50/. 1 am now about to take a curacy, for which I shall receive 
positively not one shilling; as 1 shall pay the whole, and rather more than the 
whole, of my stipend to an assistant curate, whom (on account of the extent 
of the parish) I shall engage. But it may be objected, that possibly my re- 
muneration has been more than adequate to my merits. It may be so, and | 
am quite sure 1 have never desired nor sought for more; but as I took the 
highest honours at my university, was elected to a professorship (worth, by 
the bye, 67/. per annum), discharged many university offices, and have exten- 





a 





* See British Magazine, No. II. p. 140. 
+ The Editor thinks it right to state that the writer’s name is in his possession ; 
indeed, that be could not insert statements like this, not only where he did not know 


the name, but where he could not bear bis testimony to the high character and per- 
fect credibility of the party. 
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sive connexions, | cannot help thinking that if the church of England were 
such an E]-Dorado as it is represented to be, it is not likely that any clergyman 
so situated would have been allotted an income less than sufficient to repay 
the interest of the money usually spent on an university and school education. 

From what I Aave in the church, let me pass to what I shall have, if our ex- 
cellent political economists should not interfere, and pay off (as they propose 
to do) the interest of the national debt by pocketing the incomes of the paro- 
chial clergy,—that is, pay off about 28,000,000/. with 1,694,991/. All that I 
expect or desire to enjoy in the shape of preferment is the distant reversion 
of a living in my own gift, and just as much my private property as the 
manor at present is out of which its glebe and tithes were created and ap- 
propriated. Let us now see what may be the value of this benefice, which is 
all that I have the smallest expectation of possessing. I am enabled to give 
all the items, because, in consequence of a lease of the glebe and tithes, the 
proceeds are received by my steward, for the property in which it lies. Be it 
observed, that the living is an union of fwo immediately adjoining parishes, 
thinly inhabited, but with two churches to serve. 





ft s d. 
Commpnnttieet Fee Titties ctsniinscasccesiénciesciuccne 297 19 6 
CR nsisssinageisepadnengs geen ttnengeeendanbtaneacebeetuaadas 21115 O 
| 509 14 6 

Deduct Poor's Rates and Way Rates charged 
upon Glebe and Tithes...............cccsccsceres 31 8 8 
Clear (apparent) income......... £478 35 10 


Thus, after several years, I may receive an income of 478/. per annum, in 
return for the care of a large parish and the service of two churches, and to 
enable me (if I had no other resources) to bring up and establish my children ; 
and such an income would be GreaTLy ABOVE the average amount of bene- 
fices. But how does the case really stand? I have, at present, deducted nothing 
for collecting the tithes and rent, because it is done by a steward already engaged 
for the general property ; but this should, of course, be added to the outgoings 
as an unavoidable expense, and could not be put down at less than 201. per 
annum. ‘To this (as [ am describing my own case) I must certainly add the 
stipend of a curate, whose assistance I should deem indispensable in an ex- 
tensive parish with two churches; not because I am unwilling to work, but 
because I should wish the work to be done thoroughly. His salary by law 
would, in this case, be at least 100/. per annum. Again I must deduct, in my 
own case (which is now under consideration), the interest of the purchase- 
money of the advowson, which, by the time I may possibly have possession, 
would be (by accumulation) at least 160/. per annum. ‘The account would 
then stand as follows : 


tt ad. tt w d. 
Clear (apparent) income......... 478 5 10| Charge of collecting Tithe 
Necessary deductions, as stated OG TUG asec cccddecesne (say) 20 0 0 
on the other side ............... 280 O O| Curate’s salary .............cc00 100 0 0 
Interest of purchase-money of 
advowson ......... (at least) 160 0 O 
Remains ............... £198 5 10 £280 0 0 


But as there are already established in the village two day schools on the 
national system, and as, on becoming rector of a parish where there is no re- 
sident gentleman, the whole expense of these and other charities (a very few 
pounds excepted) would fall upon me, besides what I should feel it my duty to 
bestow in occasional relief to the poor, I cannot suppose that I shall ever 
receive from this, the only benefice I ever expect to possess, more than 1001. 
of clear and actual remuneration for the charge of two churches and upwards 
of 600 souls, and in return for having devoted my life and my studies to my 
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holy profession. It is nothing to the present purpose that I have always, by 
the goodness of Providence, been permitted the enjoyment of a comfortable 
income—at college, as the fruit of my daily labour, and subsequently by my 
accession to a considerable fortune. As far as the church is concerned, | have 
no reason to suppose that the average remuneration of my labours will (sup- 
posing me to succeed to the living I have described) much exceed the main- 
tenance and wages of a butler in any respectable family, and cannot be above 
half what is received by a superior clerk io any merchant’s counting-house. 

In the case of any other incumbent of the same living, as the interest of 
purchase-money for the advowson doubtless would not fall upon the rector, he 
would receive 160/. more, and his remuneration would thus be equal to 260/. 
per annum. ‘The assistance of a curate, and the maintenance of the charities | 
have mentioned, | am sure that no conscientious incumbent could, in the pre- 
sent instance, dispense with. 

The details of my own experience and my ecclesiastical opulence have de- 
tained me longer than I could have wished: I will now briefly consider the 
case of those who started with me in the career of life, and were educated 
with me, or officiated as clergymen in the town where I was educated. I take 
these instances, because they are the first that suggest themselves. 

The only fellow-pupil in the same house with me is a most exemplary in- 
cumbent of a country parish, well known for his Christian philanthropy, 
which he strives to promote in others by publications, as well as by his cleri- 
cal labours, with an income of 1001. per annum, out of which he has to pay a 
curate, 

The next is the case of a gentleman who was curate of the parish where I 
was brought up; he held that office several years, and discharged it faithfully; 
he has now a living of 250/. per annum. 

His brother curate has been more fortunate; he was appointed, after many 
years of almost unexampled usefulness, to a benefice worth 300/. per annum, 
which the kindness anc affection of his parishioners,who are devoted to him, have 
raised fo nearly 440/. True that he has a population of 8000 souls to attend 
to, and nine children to provide for, as he may best be able ; which, with very 
slender private resources (by no means sufficient to enable him to pay for the 
assistance of a curate), cannot be an easy matter. Yet out of this narrow 
income he finds the means of bestowing many little comforts on the sick of 
his parish, who are poorer than himself, a and supports with indefatigable exer- 
tion and constant Christian cheerfulness, not only the trials of a narrow 
income and the incessant labours of an overgrown cure, but other trials and 
bereavements to which his excellent heart is more keenly sensible. 

The next instance is one of the few really valuable livings which I know to 
exist. [am not able to state the amount of its revenue, but I conceive it must 
be about 1200/. per annum, out of which are paid the salaries of two curates 
(who assist the rector in the care of an immense parish), charges of collecting 
the income, and most extensive charities. The limits of the cure (one of the 
largest parishes of the North, originally formed out of lands nearly uninha- 
bited, and now swarming with a manufacturing population) embrace many 
villages, many towns, besides the principal one, which may be styled their 
metropolis; the sum total of the population of the parish being certainly not 
less than 50,000. Three clergymen (the rector and two curates above-men- 
tioned) would of course be inadequate to supply the wants of so vast a mul- 
titude, but their labours are aided by the incumbents of some chapclries of 
small value (from 100/, to 150d. per annum) dependent on the rectory. I 
am greatly deceived if I have not overstated pretty considerably the revenue of 
the mother Church; but if we deduct from it the salaries of two curates 
(200/.), and the expe nses of collecting an income derived from many sources, 
we shall not find that there remains any very large or disproportionate 
amount for the rector of so large and expensive a parish. 
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The next instance is that of a gentleman who was compelled to devote his 
talents and learning (which were considerable) to a Grammar School, in 
order to provide for a numerous family. He was, however, a pluralist ; 
having at one period of his life two livings,—the one worth 95/., the other 
about 40/. per annum. rom the income of the last he had to pay a curate. 

In no other instance am I aware that any one of the individuals cited 
possesses another benefice ; on the contrary, I have every reason to be sure 
that they do not, and only abstain from positively asserting it, because a ne- 
gative (as logicians tell us) requires to be established by still stronger proof 
than an affirmative. 

I am loath, Sir, to weary you with examples which must be familiar to 
every clergyman, but I cannot abstain from adding, in as few words as possible, 
what | observe to be the case in the town where I, for the present, reside. 
It cannot be said that I select examples, when, in one instance, I take the first 
clergyman with whom I became acquainted; and in the next place, look 
around me to see what is the fact in the town where I live. 

This large and important place is admirably served by as many (propor- 
tionably to its population) and as conscientious clergymen as any town in the 
kingdom. In two of its churches there is, at all seasons of the year, full ser- 
vice three times every Sunday; and in the parish church (for the rest are of 
the nature of chapels) an evening lecture on one of the week-days. The 
town is divided into districts by the clergy, the better to enable them to visit 
with efficiency the poor; and the number of charitable institutions, ac which 
they are constant and zealous attendants, and to which they are all contribu- 
tors, is great and increasing. The churches are overflowing ; and it would 
be difficult to find a poor boy or girl, out of many thousands, who does not 
belong to one or other of the Sunday, the National, or the Infant Schools. 
Even the chimney-sweepers are, by the liberality of a private individual and 
the care of the ministers, decently habited, and carefully taught every Sunday. 
So much for the labours of the clergy here (to which my limits do not permit 
me to do justice); now for their emoluments. “The only endowment in all 
this great parish—(listen, my Lord King! and listen, Cobbett !)—is 401. per 
annum, possessed by the Perpetual Curate of the parish church; every shilling 
besides enjoyed by the incumbent himself and five other clergymen (besides 
two curates who assist the incumbent) arises from the rent of pews, in churches 
built at the cost of private individuals, or is contributed by other individuals in 
the shape of Easter dues. After all, the emoluments of no one of these ten 
clergymen (that of the incumbent excepted) can, in any case, exceed 300). 
per annum, and only in two instances even approach that sum ; while in some 
cases they must be considerably under 100/. a year. One of the. number 
cannot, I should conceive, fail to be considerably out of pocket by his benefice. 
Observe that a very moderate house costs in this town from 80/. to 100/. per 
annum, unjurnished, and that there is no one parsonage-house in the place. 

Another clergymen has just passed my window who spends every day of 
the week in visiting and instructing the poor of an adjoining parish of up- 
wards of 2,000 souls, and receives for this the whole income of the benefice, 
said to be equal (owing to additions made by voluntary contributions) to 
about 1001. a year. 

_I must again apologize for the length to which I have carried my observa- 
tions; but really so many falsehoods have been counted out on the one side, 
that it is necessary that a pretty liberal payment of facts should be made on 
the other. At all events I have done. 

_ And now, Sir, permit me to suggest to any candid layman who may be 
inclined to think that accident may have thrown in my way so many instances 
of clerical mediocrity of income (I might say, utter poverty), that he would 
consider with himself whether in an equal number of cases, taken in like man- 
ner at hazard, he would not find pretty nearly the same results; or, if he 
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should be unable to ascertain, or liable to be deceived in, the amount of 
benefices and curacies (and the former, at least, are likely to be grossly exag- 
gerated), let him ask himself how many clergymen of his acquaintance, not 
having any private fortune, nev eking out their income by the dubious resource of 
pupils, are enabled to live above the rate of gentlemen of extremely moderate 
circumstances ; how many, in short, are able to provide better for their fami- 
lies, or keep a more expensive household, than the attorney or surgeon of the 
country town; how many more are utterly unable to compete with these. 

If a clergyman, having a private fortune, thinks himself justified in living up 
to that fortune, the difference in his establishment is imputable to his fortune, 
and notto the church; nor can anything prohibit his moderate and lawful use 
of the means he possesses, till those who would destroy the Church shal} 
have proceeded (and the interval will not be a long one) to demolish all 
other rights of property also, 

J. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Str,*—As you have expressed a wish for facts on clerical matters, I take the 
liberty of sending you a few about a living in ———shire, to which I wa: 
presented i in 1829, 

My parish is small, and contains a population of about 250 souls, whose 
little mud huts form a kind of circular hamlet, having the village church and 
the rectory, and two or three substantial farm houses, with their gardens and 
meadows, in the middle. It is a mere nutshell of a place, without a resident 
gentleman; most of the land is held by a beneficial lease under a college ; and 
the people, who are very poor, are almost all employed, men, and women, and 
boys, and—alas, that I must say so !—zirls too, in field work at low wages. Ican 
scarce conceive a place more likely to grow utterly barbarous, if it were to be 
left entirely to itself. For the women, by working in the fields from childhood, 
acquire (unless they are well looked after) the language and the habits, and, 
too often, even the vices of the men; and are too apt to grow up regardless 
of every thing like housewifery, and ignorant of all a woman’s proper tasks. 
Sewing, in all its branches, and baking, and cooking, and scouring, and clean- 
ing, to say nothing of brewing, which, however, will be desirable whenever 
we can get rid of the malt-tax and the beer- houses,—these are not accomplish- 
ments to be learnt out of doors; they are homely things which must be learnt 
at home; and yet ill betide the cottage and its inhabitants, when the mother 
has no know ledge of these things, and no taste for them! That family has 
taken a long step downward from the civilized toward the savage state. Yet 
of such families there are many, I fear, in this district, owing to the present 
mode of administering the poor laws, and to the hard necessity which impels 
a labourer to send every child into the fields as soon as it can earn a penny or 
two, for the sake of adding a trifle more to his own insufficient wages. The 
consequence is, that when the wilder girls grow up, it is in vain to get them 
places; they have been too long accustomed to their liberty, as they call it, 
and love it too well to part with it; they cannot bring themselves to submit to 
the regular hours and other such- like restraints of domestic service; and, in 
spite of being better fed and better lodged when out than they can be at home, 


*® This admirable letter was written before that of D. T. in No. IU. had been seen 
by the writer. The Editor begs to repeat here what he has said respec ting that letter, 
viz.—that he vouches for all here stated, and only wishes that the w riter’s name 
could be declared. 
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they soon run back again, and, after a time, marry: and so the evil is perpe- 
tuated. I have entered into these details, because | never remember to have 
seen the ill effects of employing women in field labour pointed out; and feel 
convinced that the practice, when carried on as it is in this district, directly 
tends to barbarize the people. And now for my facts. 

At the time I was presented to my living, I possessed no furniture but what 
{ had been using in my college rooms. It would not have been worth my 
while to move it hither ; and I was glad to sell it to my successor in the rooms 
for about 601. Of course, when I came to my rectory, I had every thing to buy. 
The house is not large; but when every thing, without exception, from the bed 
in the servant’s garret down to the kitchen fender, when every thing in the 
house and about the premises is to be bought, let a man consult economy 
never so much, the expense will still be very heavy. I find, on referring to my 
accounts, that, since I came hither, I have paid for the furniture of this house, 
linen included, 6517. 7s. 6d., besides the fixtures, which cost me 861. more. 

Repairs are another expense which often presses heavily on a new rector. 
Scarce any, [ believe, tind their glebe houses in such a state as not to require 
money to be laid out on them, at least for painting and papering; and happy 
may we consider ourselves if more substantial repairs are not needed. To 
meet this last charge, indeed, it may be said, we are entitled to dilapidations. 
But how seldom can the claim be enforced! , If the last incumbent has died 
poor, or has left a family scantily provided for, who, that can avoid it, will 
aggravate the distress of the survivors by pressing for dilapidations, except in 
some extreme case, when the buildings have been shamefully neglected? Such 
cases, I believe, are every year growing more and more uncommon; and cer- 
tainly I had no complaint of the kind to make against my good old predeces- 
sor. He had constantly resided; and, though he never laid out much money 
on the place, he kept it to his dying day in a decently habitable state. Dila- 
pidations then were out of the question. Still I was desirous of putting the 
house, where I shall probably end my days, once for all, into a thorough re- 
pair; and the doing so has already cost me, including the outbuildings, more 
than 1787. 

Institution-fees and first-fruits, trifling as they may appear after the large 
sums already mentioned, must not be omitted in enumerating the expenses of 
entering on a living. They amounted in my case to 26/. 12s. 6d. 

Such have been the expenses consequent on my coming hither; it is but 
fair to set against them the proceeds of the living. After deducting a heavy 
land-tax, I have received, at my three Christmas audits of 1829, 1830, and 
1831, 8122. clear; and I shall probably receive, between this and next 
December, an additional 552. 

But there is another deduction which ought, in all fairness, to be taken into 
account in estimating the real profits of a living: I mean the sum which goes 
back to the people and to the parish in charity. It is idle to object that 
this is voluntary. Voluntary it certainly is in one sense; for we give it with 
a good will: voluntary it likewise is assuredly in its degree; for every one is 
left to judge for himself how much he can spare to the wants of his parishioners. 
But allowing all this, there can be ne doubt that the clergy, as a body, do con- 
sider themselves to be especially called upon to distribute: our parochial 
charities, in fact, are, as regards men, a part of our professional expenditure ; 
and though, when looked at from a higher point of view, they assume the 
shape of free-will offerings, yet the value of those offerings, considering their 
frequency, should surely be taken into account by all who wish to form a correct 
notion of the clergy’s wealth, and of the use to which their money is applied. 
With these opinions on the matter, why should I blush to state that, including 
471. which I have laid out for the benefit of the parish, my Jocal charities, dur- 

ing the two years and a half that I have been resident here, have come to 1601. ? 
{need not say, in writing to a brother clergyman, that I do not mention this 
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as a thing to boast of: the money, or rather the money’s worth, has been given 
because the people were in distress, and I happily could afford it ; but it would 
be ludicrous to speak of the thing as at all extraordinary, when my nearest 
neighbour, to go no further, with smaller means, I believe, is doing as much 
or more for his parishioners than I have ever done for mine. 

Our chief charity, at present, is a kind of shop, which we open to the poor 
once a fortnight, for the sale of clothing at reduced prices. I procure the 
articles, at prime cost, either from London or the county town, and retail them 
out in small quantities, for ready money, at rather more than two-thirds of 
the original price. Calico, cotton print, coarse sheeting, which last has been 
much used for the labourers’ smock frocks, flannel, cotton cord, and fustian, have 
been the articles most in request. The shop was opened last June; since 
which time I have received from the poor for clothing sold to them 55/.; and I 
have paid to the wholesale shops 87/.; leaving a loss of 32/. on the goods 
already disposed of. 


My account, then, with my living, after two years and a half of residence, 
including the local charities, stands thus :— 


Receipts. ft sd. Expenditure. ft % d, 

Three years’ net receipts for NOG sacicincsadseasiscrsssaniin 651 7 6 
Tithes and Glebe ............... Ge SD FCI, eisicctsdstircivciccicscins 8 0 0 
College Furniture ................++ 60 0 O | Institution and First-fruits ...... 2612 6 
—————-— | Repairs...........cccccscscscecsosees 178 0 0 

O87 ©: O | CRED sitisteritciricmcs 160 0 0 

Total Expenditure ......... 1102 0 0 

Deduct Receipts ............ 927 0 0 





Present Balance against me 175 0 O 


In this account, lam not aware that I have overstated any thing, and I have 
omitted much. I have set down nothing for plate of any kind; nothing for 
any piece of furniture which could be called expensive or luxurious ; indeed, [ 
possess but few such, and they were presents from relations. On the same 
principle, | have set down nothing for an alteration in the house; because, 
though a great improvement, it was not strictly necessary. And yet, notwith- 
standing these omissions, and taking the figures as they stand, it is evident 
three years full income of my living will not replace the sums which have been 
laid out on my rectory and parish. And were I to die to-morrow—though 
this, in proportion to the duty and population, is one of the best livings in the 
county—all that I should leave behind me out of its proceeds (without hav- 
ing spent one farthing of them on myself) would be the fixtures, and whatever 
sum my furniture might fetch, over and above the 175/. which | am at present 
out of pocket. The extra advantages of a house, kitchen garden, and perhaps 
two acres and a half of pasturage for my cows, I have certainly enjoyed; but 
when these have been added, all will have been told which | have received 
either in money or money’s worth, for the little I may have done here during 
my residence. There are indeed other and greater rewards besides, but they 
are not reducible to figures, and we may pass them over: any thing so imma- 
terial and unprofitable as the gratitude, the affection, the confidence, the 
respect and blessings of the poor, Mr. Hume himself, I conceive, would 
not grudge to us. 

After all, however, people cannot live upon blessings ; and will not live, if 
they can help it, cn milk and garden stuff; and therefore it is but reasonable 
to ask, what can those clergymen do who come, as many must, to a populous 
parish not better endowed than this, without money to sink upon their outfit ? 
I say a populous parish ; because, with 1500 or 2000 people to look after, taking 
pupils, which is the ordinary resource of the poorer clergy, ought to be out of 
the question. How then are they to defray the expenses incident on first 
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coming to their preferment? Their furniture, it is clear, must be bought piece- 
meal; and what in the mean time will become of the glebe buildings? The 
dilapidations, indeed, which in such cases must be accepted, will pay for the 
most necessary repairs, but beyond these nothing can be done to the house ; 
it will certainly remain unimproved,—it can scarcely escape being neglected. 
And where, above all, in a case of this kind, will be the money for any thing 
like general or systematic charity? Systematic alms can only proceed from 
the regular overflowings of what a man may have to spare after his own 
wants, such as they are, have been supplied. And what overflowings of this 
kind, what systematic application of any sum worth mentioning to charitable 
purposes, can be expected from a man with only 300/. a year to live upon, and 
a house to furnish and keep in repair out of it? It will hardly be objected by 
a reasonable and candid person, that the true Christian pastor, however poor, 
is always rich enough for abundant almsgiving. Doubtless when Christian 
love is united with Christian self-denial, it can and does work miracles. But 
to found a system upon miracles, is to build a church with the steeple down- 
ward. Systems which are designed to last, and to produce extensive good, must 
rest on the broad basis of average humanity; leaving the finer acts of extreme 
virtue to spring up from the mass, and rear themselves, and spire above it. 
Doubtless, examples are not rare of persons doing great things with very small 
means ; because they are ready both to spend and to be spent to the uttermost 
in their Master’s service. But these are individual instances ; and even sup- 
posing them to be common, would it be generous or even fair in a great 
nation to calcucate upon such disinterestedness, and to make a paltry profit 
out of the self-devotion of its best servants? On the whole, then, and looking 
at the question in a general point of view, it would seem—and the facts and 
arguments I have adduced prove it, if they prove any thing—that a poor par- 
son is not the parson for the poor, at least where there is no resident gentle- 
man; since they must then be mainly dependent for their alms, including 
under that name the helps of all kinds which the poor receive from the bounty 
of the rich, on the surplus income of their clergyman. ‘ 

But if this be so, surely it must be impolitic in a state so to arrange its 
ecclesiastical revenues and preferments as to render the church objectionable 
or unattractive as a profession to persons with some money of their own. In 
other words, an establishment is imperfect without the element of aristocracy. 
This is the great defect of the Kirk. Kings are not its nursing fathers: it is 
simply an establishment for the poor. I shall never forget the answer which 
some lawyers in Edinburgh made me a dozen years ago, on my asking very 
innocently, whether Mr. So-and-So’s son was destined forthe church. ‘No 
gentleman goes into the church here: there is only one gentleman in the 
Scotch Church, Sir Harry Moncrieffe Welwood, because we have but one 
good living. The living of Greenock is becoming (or has become) good too ; 
and the son of a great proprietor in the neighbourhood, it is supposed, will be 
presented to it when vacant.” No gentleman goes into the church here! Is it 
likely that where the calling is thus despised, the teaching will be reverenced 
and looked up to? I was cut to the heart by the tone and the whole manner 
of the remark, though I was not a clergyman at the time, and had no inten- 
tion of becoming one ; and Lfelt thankful I belonged to a country and a church 
where a different and more aristocratic system had produced a corresponding 
difference in men’s notions, where it was reckoned no discredit to a gentleman 
to serve the King of kings; but one might see a Barrington among the 
bishops, and a Heber among the country clergy. And here allow me to ask, 
with reference to the latter, would truth or piety have been gainers had our 
establishment been placed on a footing which would have kept out of the 
church a man like Reginald Heber, a man made to be loved, and to shew forth 
the loveliness of religion? Yet no one, who has read his life, can believe that 
he would have ever become a Scotch minister; whereas the great Chalmers, 
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had he been born on this side of the Tweed, might have equally been an Eng- 
lish clergyman. He would have gained a fellowship at Trinity or at Oriel; 
and if he had not been placed on the bench before, would probably be now at 
Dublin. The Church of England, then, is not merely aristocratical, but it con- 
tains, among its component parts, the element of aristocracy, which the 
plebeian church of Scotland wants; and this is a mighty advantage on many 
accounts. It is desirable to have something that shall buoy up religion above 
the level of vulgar greatness ;—it is desirable that Christianity should circu- 
late through every part of the bédy politic, through the head and breast, as 
well as through the hands and feet ;—it is most important that it should be 
thoroughly mixed and kneaded up with every class and order of society. And 
how can this be done more effectually than by a system which provides every 
rank of men with some appropriate ministers,—which opens to the higher 
clergy the houses of the great and wealthy,—and which confers on the prin- 
cipal servant of the church a precedence in office and dignity above the secular 
nobles of the land? At all events you must have many of your clergy gen- 
tlemen, if you wish your gentry to be religious. 

But are there not too many gentlemen in the English church? Perhaps there 
may. Atleast I doubt whether our preaching is usually stirring enough to 
awaken the irreligious, or plain enough for the ignorant among the poor. But, 


thanks to our irregular auxiltaries, [? Ep.] the Methodists, there is no lack of 


vehemence and familiarity in England, As for the poor who do take an 
interest about religion, their clergyman is not the worse, even ‘n church, for 
being a gentleman; and out of “charch he is much the better for it. For he 
can more easily raise them to a degree of honest self-esteem when he stands 
on a little elevation. His inbred kindness too, and courtesy of manner, will 
always be sure to tell with them; while in the season of sorrow more espe- 
cially, I need hardly remind you, Sir, how directly the sympathy of a superior 
goes to the heart of the poor man, and prepares it gently for religious conso- 
lation. Again, the influence of the clergyman over the farmers, and I should 
conceive, too, over the manufacturers, should there be any in his parish, will 
be much increased ceteris paribus by his being a gentleman; and this of course 
is indirectly another advantage for the poor. Lastly—which carries me back 
to the point I started from in this, I hope not unseasonable, digression—it 
must needs be to their temporal benefit that their minister should bring some 
money of his own into the parish, instead of drawing his whole subsistence 
from it. 

‘These are surely great advantages: to what cause ought we to ascribe them ? 
They should be “ascribed mainly, as I have already hinted, to the rich 
benefices of England ; in other words, they should be ascribed mainly 
to that very inequality in our church preferments which it is now so much the 
fashion to inveigh against. This inequality is of course logically divisible into 
difference of temporal rank, and difference of income; but the two are so in- 
timately connected, not merely in fact, but also in men’s opinions, that, writing 
practically for plain people, I shall confine myself to the inequality of income. 
This kind of inequality, then, lam prepared to maintain, is politic, and cecono- 
mical, and productive of benefits to the people. In saying this I am to be 
understood of course as speaking of the system generally. Some few pieces 
of preferment, it is probable enough, may be glaringly and offensively rich, 
while very many others are cruelly poor; for when was any kind of property 
ever known to accumulate exactly where it was most required, leaving no other 
places bare but those where it is not needed? I defend not either extreme ; 
though it should be remembered, on the one hand, that the over rich preter- 
ments are very few in number, and that even the largest are not large in com- 
parison with the wealth of many laymen. It should be recollected too, on the 
other hand, that the scandalous evil of the smaller livings would have been 
removed long ago, if the state had acted justly and wisely by the Church, either 
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at the Reformation, when the Abbeys were confiscated, or at the Restoration, 
when the great sums paid for the renewal of the Ecclesiastical estates were 
squandered and misapplied so shamefully. And even now the substitution of 
real for nominal Tenths, which the clergy—to their honour be it spoken—in 
more than one district have petitioned for, aided by a moderate assessment on 
lay impropriations, would go far toward remedying the evil.* But leaving the 
extremes at either end to the mercy of those complainers who love to sit upon 
a grievance like a hen upon an addled egg, nothing can be clearer than the 
general proposition, that it is politic to have some considerable prizes in the 
church, even at the cost of having many small ones; because rich and splendid 
prizes are sure to raise the profession in public esteem, and so money is in- 
directly drawn into the church; and the state obtains a wealthier clergy for 
precisely the same sum. 
You have shewn in your first number that if all the revenues of the church 
of England were divided among the parochial clergy, there would barely be 
200/. a year for each. Now is this such a provision that for the chance of it 
a father would educate his son for the church? If not, we must expect, in the 
event of such a division taking place, to see the ministry recruited from men of 
inferior education, with smaller attainments and abilities than at present. 
This again must tend to lower the character of the profession, and to sink it 
in public estimation ; and thus a stumbling-block would be placed directly in 
the way of all those men who, from their property, their energy, or their 
talents, can choose their course in life; men whom it is surely wise to invite 
into the church, when they possess the necessary spiritual qualifications, in- 
stead of doing any thing to keep them out of it. This, it appears to me, would 
be the most probable consequence to be apprehended from a system of equali- 
zation in a church and country like ours. Our present system is happily free 
from tendencies and stumbling-blocks of this kind; and, consequently, to 
say nothing of the learning and the talents which are enlisted by it in the ser- 
vice of religion, and to confine ourselves to the single question of property, one 
every day meets with clergymen who, instead of depending entirely for sub- 
sistence on their profession, draw from it only a part, and often. too the 
smaller part of their income; and so, in fact, bring into the church more than 
they receive from it. To mention one instance of this within my own know- 
ledge, I could name a country rector, with a living nominally of 9002. a year, 
which he was presented to only seven years ago, who is known to have laid 
out towards 5000/, on his church and house and parish; and I have little 
doubt that his private charities, in which he was ever wont to be munificent, 
are not included in the estimate. Now it requires no sight of this gentleman’s 
banking-book to satisfy me, that an expenditure so large must have been fed 
from private sources. This undoubtedly is an extreme example, but it is extreme 
only in degree; and I suspect, if persons will look, each in his own neigh- 
bourhood, to those places where the poor have been most relieved, the glebe- 
houses most improved, and the village mechanics have been most regularly 
employed, it will be found in the majority of cases that the clergyman has 
done it out of his private property, and not out of the patrimony of the 
church. Now, were the livings to be equalized, so that the establishment lost 
its aristocratic character, a great proportion of this extraneous wealth would 
sooner or later cease to flow into it; and with the same revenues we should 
have a poorer church, because we should have a poorer clergy. And would 
this be a desirable change? Would it be good for the poor, who would lose 
so much of their alms by it? Would it be good for the rich, who would soon 
be led by it to drop all familiar intercourse with the clergy? Would it be 
good for the state, that the ministers of the establishment should be nearly 
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* The Editor hopes very shortly to present the reader with a few remarks on this 
plan, to which there appear to him to be most grievous objections. 
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assimilated, as they would then be, in origin and feelings to the dissenters? 
Would there be no risk that such a clergy might in time become the leaders 
of the people in politics, no less than in religion? Lastly, would the change 
be advantageous to religion itself? would it conduce to the preservation and 
to the growth of Christianity throughout the land, in all its sober truth and 
purity? These, Sir, are momentous questions; and I conceive they must all 
be answered in the negative. 

Some great men of the present day profess, it is true, to have a fancy, that 
by lowering the establishments they should make religion popular. But they 
are mistaken; they would only make it vulgar. A hair-dresser in a French 
provincial town once said to me, Jl faut une religion quelleconque pour le bas 
peuple. The great men I am alluding to apparently hold the same opinion 
with the hair-dresser. But will le bas peuple accept the boon so condescend- 
ingly held out to them? Itrow not. A vulgar religion will never do, at 
least in England, for the vulgar. If they cannot be gentlemen in aught else, 
they will take care to be so in unbelief. 

Long as this letter is, must beg permission to add to it, by way of contrast, 
a short notice of one of the adjoining parishes; especially as it is little likely 
to produce an historian of its own. The place is quite perfect enough, after 
a fashion of its own, to deserve the best tribute I can bestow on it. It has no 
small farms ; it is tithe-free; a clergyman rides over to officiate on a Sunday, 
for something under 15/. a year. There is no Dissenting chapel to be seen in 
the parish; no minister of any persuasion lives in it; it has not even a resi- 
dent gentleman. Here is an economist’s paradise for you; or at least a phi- 
losophical oasis. Happy place, if it only knew its happiness ; and yet, not- 
withstanding its advantages, the land there is not better cultivated, nor so 
well as it is here; and the people have been always glad to send their children 
to our Sunday School, and to glean a little instruction from us, since they can 
get none at home. Two of these children, who had come to us from the first, 
soon attracted our notice by their teachableness and good behaviour. We 
inquired about them, and hearing that their parents were very poor, we gave 
them a Christmas blanket to carry home. Some weeks afterward, as I was 
taking my usual walk up the little path which was above our village road, my 
attention was attracted by a carter’s stopping his waggon in the road below 
me, and turning toward me, hat in hand. He was a powerful strong-built 
man, and, as I perceived when I looked at him more narrowly, his eyes were not 
quite dry. ‘* Well! my man, do you wish to speak with me?” —“‘ I beg par- 
don, Sir, but I believe you are Mr. ; Lhope no offence for stopping 
you, but! could not let you pass without thanking you for the blanket.” ‘‘ What 
blanket, my man? 4.don’t know what you mean,” was my reply; for the 
circumstance had passed away from my memory. ‘Oh, Sir! my name is 
Adams ; I forgot you didn’t know me,—lI mean the blanket that you gave to 
my little girls. They had nothing to keep them warm at nights, poor little 
things! till you gave itto them. God bless you, Sir! I never had such a gift 
before.”’ And the man’s eyes filled; and. he turned away, and drove on. All 
this for a blanket! Wordsworth is quite right. It is indeed the gratitude of 
man that ought to set us mourning. The rents of the parish where the gift of 
a blanket was such a rarity, are a good 1,400/. a year, and they have been re- 
gularly transmitted for several years past to ton, where the proprietor lives. 
Vestigia pauca retrorsum ; at least incharity. Large sums have been expended 
on the farm buildings ; but out of the many thousands which the landlord has 
drawn from the parish, only 20/. have returned to it in the shape of presents 
to the poor. The facts here stated may be relied on ; I leave them without a 
comment to the reader, and beg to remain, Sir, 


Your obedient humble Servant, 
A. B. 
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Scenes in our Parish. By a Country Parson’s Daughter. pp. 299. 5s. 
J. Chilcot, Bristol; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 


TuroveGHout this unpretending little volume, we trace a tone of deep piety, 
without any tinge of fanaticism ; and indications of cheerfulness founded on 
benevolence and good sense,—as far removed from impertinent levity as it is 
above moroseness and despondency. The tales and incidents, though trivial 
and simple, are related with that grace, and adorned with those touches of 
feeling, and that power of giving an interest even to unimportant matters, 
which is the peculiar gift of the female sex ; while the reflections raised u 
them are expressed in a manner likely to gain at once the judgment and the 
affections of the reader. 

The fair authoress, we believe, is yet under age—we will not say under the 
age “‘of discretion”; and the present affords no unfavourable specimen of 
what may be expected from her maturer talents and more practised pen. 

We do not, indeed, speak of the work as of one requiring the exercise of a 
very high order of genius or acquirements; but, in its walk, it occupies a 
respectable place, and is well calculated to effect its professed object of 
combining edification and amusement. 

That the reader may form his own judgment of our opinion of this little 
work, we shall lay before him an extract or two, which we feel assured will 
well bear out the observations we have made. 

Our first extract shall be taken from the Chapter entitled “‘ The Graves of 
Infants.” 


“The wife of the Missionary, who came home last Spring, brought with her, 
from the foe country where she had been long 4 sojourner, three noble boys. But they 
were not all her children. Her youngest was not with her. Did he sleep, then, 
under the stately mimosa, or the beautiful palm tree; beneath the shadow of the 
church raised to the name of the Christian’s God in the land of idols! There, perhaps, 
his swarthy nurse sits on his grave, and tells how the gentle white lady devoted her 
child to her Saviour in baptism, and found comfort when he died, and how she, poor 
heathen as she had been, had learnt submission from the Christians’ book, and now 
having faith in Christ, lived in the calm hope of meeting again those her kin 
instructors, and that her foster son. No! the Missionary’s child is not buried there : 
he died on the voyage home; he was buried in the deep sea: so neither nurse nor 
mother may look upon his grave; but his little coffin was made as neatly as circum- 
stances permitted, and the ceremony of his funeral was conducted with all that 
attention to order and propriety which it is the last comfort of our survivors to pay. 
All the children, and there were many on board beside his own little brothers, went 
on deck, and stood round the corpse whilst the beautiful service was read ; and it 
was solemnly and affectionately read, by the beloved friend and fellow-labourer, 
who had been a stranger with them in the strange land. 1t was sad to be obliged to 
take the last look at the dear child even before “the first day of death was fled.” 
There was something inexpressibly melancholy in the plunge with which the lost 
treasure sunk down, deeper and deeper, to the depths which no line has sounded ; 
and the waves rolled on, and the gallant ship hastened on her course, so that the eye 
of man might never again know the place of his rest. But thou, Lord, art the hope 
of them that remain in the broad sea! So thought his mother whilst she wept in 
silence ; but she looked for the resurrection of the body, when the sea shall give up 
her dead, and she was calm.”—pp. 50—52. 


The other extract we shall select is taken from the Story of “ Blind Sarah ;” 
and we give it in order to introduce a specimen of the poetic powers of our 
fair candidate for the public honours of authorship. 


‘‘The moon, which he set for certain seasons, hung like a dim silver lamp in the 
eastern heaven before me ; and the sun, which he taught to know his going down, cast 
the ngthening shadows across the ancient bills as he did six thousand years ago. I 
Stopped at an open gate, and looked toward the long line of southern downs, and 
could plainly distinguish the outline of the grey Cairn on the summit. Mons 
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asses away, I thought, and his monument remains only to bid us ask, ‘ Who lies 

ere?’ But God says, ‘Il am the same, I change not,’—and in whom is it that the 
Christian thus puts trust? In the great spirit of the American woods, or the Being 
that Socinianism proposes to itself as an object of worship? O! no; we feel whose 
‘Spirit rules universal nature.’ ‘His who wore the platted thorns with bleeding 
brows.”* And, Oh! thou God and man, it is because thou Jesus Christ art the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, that we feel, as David did, that we shall never see 
the righteous forsaken. 

‘So it was with pleasant thoughts that I came quietly through the lanes and 
up the silent home fields, and my remembrances of my friend Sarah further ar- 
ranged themselves in the following verses, which, by way of variety, I here offer to 
you :— 

‘THE BLIND COMMUNICANT. 


‘* The mother led her sightless child . 
Forth in the fields to play ; 
And cheer'd with voice of kindness mild 
Along her shadow'd way ; 
And gave her flowers of varied hue, 
W hich the blind child might never view. 


But she grew up, and loved the song 
Of the glad birds to hear; 
And roam'd the scented heath along 
In Spring-time of the year ; 
But knew not how those flowers were fair, 
Nor how the bright moths flutter there. 


To childhood’s voice as still she grew 
That woman's heart would swell ; 

Yet the bright face she might not view, 
Nor the young features tell ; 

But to her heart the form would strain, 

And love the clasp that press'd again. 


But most she lov’d the one kind voice 
That bade her glad heart bound— 

One step, that made her soul rejoice 
With its so well-known sound ; 

She fancied what that form might be, 

And lov'd the smile she could not see. 


She never saw—nor sparkling day, 
Rainbow, nor morning’s grace, 

Nor, brighter than eve’s brightest ray, 
Affection’s beaming face ; 

But yet to her one gleam was given, 

in earth's dim walk—a glance at heaven. 


For when the noon-day’s glory bright 
Shone on the chalice fair, 

On priestly vestment pure and white, 
And she was kneeling there ; 

One moment on the quivering eye 

The holy light shone tremblingly. 


O! blest through this dim world ef our’s, 
To follow calmly still 

The star that shines on Zion’s towers, 
And lights up Judah’s hill ; 

Undazzled by earth's meteor gleams, 

Or bursting flowers, or sparkling streams. 


O blest! with faith’s unchanging gaze 
That star alone to see, 
And so, through this life’s varied maze, 
Press forward stedfastly ; 
Until, upon the strengthen'd sight, 
Bursts forth, in heaven, the Lamb! the Light !”’ 
March, 1850. 
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We do not pretend to describe these verses as bearing the stamp of first- 
rate poetical genius, or as even in their measure correctly harmonious; but 
there is a vein of poetry traceable in them highly creditable to their young 
author. And, upon the whole, we are well pleased with the work. It may 
be written in rather a gossiping form, and composed of rather gossiping 
materials, but it is a very agreeable, and not unedifying gossip. And if we do 
detect now and then a little affectation and blue-stocking vanity, we perceive 
also too many tokens of a kind and well-principled heart and a good head to 
be much offended by these very venial defects. 


Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy. Translated by the Rev. A. 
Johnson, late Fellow of Wadham, &c. Oxford: Talboys. 1832. 


We think the public deeply indebted to Mr. Johnson, for having undertaken 
the translation of this work, which could not but have been a most laborious 
and wearisome occupation. It will be most useful to the English reader, not 
because a single volume can give any adequate idea of the various and profound, 
though too often mistaken, systems of philosophy, which have appeared in 
ancient or modern times, but because Tennemann’s book is the only one of 
which we know, which contains under each system a catalogue of the works 
which have been written about that system or parts of it, or in which it has 
been discussed. This Tennemann does, both accurately and fully, and nothing 
need be added to shew the advantage of his work. To the ripe and able Divine 
we especially recommend it, as containing the index to knowledge which he 
frequently requires, when occupied in some of the most interesting, and not the 
least useful of his pursuits, the inquiry, namely, what influence human systems 
of philosophy have had on religion, or the comparison between the principles to 
which human and revealed systems of morals respectively address themselves. 
We have only one remark to adéress to Mr. Johnson, for whose learning, 
abilities, and industry we have high and unfeigned respect. We could wish 
not to have seen a very contemptuous note or two which his book contains 
on modern German systems of Philosophy. We are not about to plead their 
cause,—far from it; but whatever be their merits or demerits, their success or 
failure, the ar uthors of those systems are not men to be spoken of with any thing 
approaching to contempt. On the contrary, Kant, and Fichte, and Schelling, 
though every part of their systems should be pronounced utterly visionary, will 


always challenge the respect of all who respect profound thought, unwearied 
perseverance, and subtle argument. 





Rectorg of Valehead. By the Rev. R. W. Evans. Sixth edition. Smith 
and Elder. 1832. 


Wuen a book has gone through six editions, it may defy all Reviewers to help 
er harm it. We only notice this book now in order to congratulate the friends 
of true religion en its signal success. For, in truth, we regard the success of 
this book, and Mr. Keble’s “ Christian Year,” as almost the best symptoms which 
we can discover in the religious spirit of the age. A perverted taste may relish 
a large proportion of the religious works of the day, the fanaticism, the cant, the 
sentimentality, the sensuality, and the excitement, which distinguish so many 
of them. But there must still be much soundness in the taste which can re- 
ceive with eagerness works which are as much distinguished by the calmness 
as the fervour of their piety, by the soundness, the perfect and (so to speak) the 
old fashioned soundness of their views, the almost fastidious and learned taste 
which is apparent on every page, the exquis site purity which dictates every line, 

the perfect and entire freedom from eve ry word which belongs to the jargon 
of any religious party. Every page of these works is directly opposed to 
that spirit which oudwardly takes the lead in religious affairs, which makes 
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zeal consist in outward display, and speeches, and publicity; every page, 
directly or indirectly, turns the spirit to more wholesome contemplations, 
to inward thought, to humbling reflection, to earnest prayer, to warm and 
fervent praise. 

Of the importance of Mr. Evans’s work, in one respect, we cannot speak too 
strongly. No man, indeed, will be ever able to make his family like that 
which Mr. Evans represents ; but as we firmly believe that there is no duty so 
grossly neglected as the cultivation of family religion, and that half the evil 
around us arises from the utter neglect of it in parents and heads of families, 
so we cannot doubt that so exquisite a representation of a Christian family as 
that given in the “ Rectory of Valehead” will awaken the thoughts of many who 
are careless, but not hardened in carelessness, and turn them to the discharge 


of this most serious duty. In this remembrance Mr. Evans will have his suf- 
ficient reward. 


History and descriptive Account of British India ; Vol.1., (being part VI. of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) By Hugh Murray Esq., James Wilson Esq., 
Dr. Greville, Professor Jameson, Dr. Ainslie, W. Rhind, Esq., Professor 
Wallace, and Captain Dalrymple. Oliver and Boyd. 


Tuts work is to comprise in three volumes the early and recent history of 
India, with an account of various travels in it, at different periods, by 
Mr. Murray; its Natural History by Messrs. Wilson, Greville, and Jameson ; 
its Climate and Diseases by Messrs. Ainslie and Rhind; the Astronomy &c. of 
the Hindoos by Professor Wallace; and the Navigation to India by Captain 
Dalrymple. Such an assemblage of talent ensures to the public a very valuable 
work, in a reasonable compass, on a subject becoming every day of more intense 
interest to us. We notice it for the sake of earnestly recommending to the 
publishers, to obtain the assistance of some one other person, who may add 
(what will perfect the work) a full view of one of the most interesting features 
of India—its religious system, the various attempts at conversion made by dif- 
ferent Christian nations and sects, their success, and the present state of native 
feeling as to the system of castes, education, &e. We would not wish for any 
opinions, but a fair statement of facts. No British Christian can think of 
British India, without feeling the awful responsibility which lies on this 
country as to its religious state, and we should regret that so fair an oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to the point should be lost, as is presented by a work 
so well deserving, and so likely to obtain very extensive circulation. 


The Mutual Recognition and Exalted Felicity of Glorified Saints. By the Rev. 


R. Meek, Curate of Yatton, &c. Second Edition. London: Hatchard. 
1832. 


Tue subject of this volume—a subject where, at every point, the thoughts 
must necessarily go beyond what is written—requires no less of judgment and 
control over the imagination on the one hand, and no less of delicacy of taste 
on the other, than it does of piety. We have read Mr. Meek’s dissertation, 
and have not observed any thing objectionable in it in point of doctrine; and 
the fifth Letter, onthe moral effects which the belief of the mutual recognition 
of glorified saints ought to produce on the church below, is really valuable. 
In the other letters, the ordinary topics are treated in a manner, in which, if 
there is nothing very highly to praise, there is certainly nothing to blame. We 
would, however, beg to suggest to Mr. Meek, who seems to be a sincere and 
earnest Christian, but who has formed his taste on the works of Owen, Bates, 
&c. &c., that there are divines of the Church of England from whose genius and 
taste he would derive as much improvement as a writer as he would from 
their piety as a Christian. 
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St. Johnin Patmos. By one of the old Living Poets of Great Britain. London: 
Murray. 


Gospel Miracles, in a Series of Poetical Sketches. By R. Mant, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. London: Rivingtons. 


The Immortality of the Soul, and other Poems. By David Mallock, A.M. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball. 


The Pleasures of Religion. By the Rev. H. Stowell, A.M. London: Riving- 
tons, and Hatchard. 


WE are about to explain our opinions on Sacred Poetry so fully and at so 
much length in another department of this Magazine, that it would be mere 
surplusage to enter on the subject here. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with saying, that the list of works which stands at the head of this article 
shews at least that there is no want of an ample supply of Sacred Poetry in 
the present day, and no very general persuasion that there is so much difficulty 
in its composition, as we ate inclined to believe. 

The volume at the head of the list comes, as will be easily recognized by a 
very slight examination of it, from Mr. Bowles. Having said that, we need 
not add, that it contains none of those offences against good taste which are 
so apt to revolt us in the Sacred Poetry of men of less refined and cultivated 
minds. On his choice of subject we shall not here speak farther than to say, 
that he has felt the necessity of mixing earthly interests and feelings with the 
sublime scenes which he shadows forth with great delicacy of taste and exe- 
cution from the Revelations, and that he finds subjects for themin the prisoners 
who, like St. John, were banished to Patmos, and the soldiers who guard them. 
Every reader will be pleased with the following extract. 


** That Book 
Which the Lamb open’d-—as a ‘ flying roll’— 
Angels of light shall have, with wings unseen, 
From shore to shore ; and thus, though Paul be dead, 
He still shall speak, and millions, yet unborn, 
Shall bless the boon. Tuov shalt reveal the things 
Which thou hast seen ; but that same Book, which none 
In heav’n or earth could open, but the Lamb, 
None but the Lamb shall close: awake! awake! 
Ye who now slumber in the shades of death. 
Yes! ev’ry nation shall ¢onfess the Lord, 
Till all shall be fulfill’d, and there shall be 
Through the wide world ‘ ont SHEPHERD AND ONE FOLD.’ 
For deem not this small frith, called ‘ the Great Sea,’* 
That girds yon promontories, girds the world :— 
Without is the great ocean,—the main sea, 
Rocking in tempest, and in solitude ; 
Ten thousand isles are scatter’d o'er the waste 
Of those dark waters ; and each isled land— 
Att rartu—shall be one altar, and from earth 
To heaven, one flame of incense ; and one voice 
Of prayer, and praise, and harmony shall rise !”’ 


Bishop Mant’s volume presents to us a very complete proof of the great 
difficulty of Sacred Poetry. It contains a poetical version, or rather account 
of our Lord’s miracles, (with some very excellent and useful remarks, by the 
way, in prose) ; and it contains also several copies of the Bishop’s original verses. 
Now here, although we must distinctly say, as in Mr. Bowles’s case, that in 
the work of a mind as highly educated as the Bishop’s, there cannot be and is 
not anything which could offend even a fastidious reader in point of taste; yet 
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the difficulty of dealing, in poetical language, with a subject which we are 
accustomed to read in Scripture language, is such, that we have no hesitation 
in preferring the Bishop’s original verses very decidedly to his versions of the 
miracles. In the one he writes freely, and can use all his powers; in the 
other, for obvious reasons, he feels that heis tied down and restrained in some : 
respects, and such restraint is injurious to poetical effort. Observing, as we 
must in candour, that all parts of the Bishop’s volume may be read with plea- 
sure and advantage, we shall give a single extract from the original verses, 
which will tend to set him in a most pleasing point of view as a writer and a 


man. 
TO HIS SONS. 






‘« Brothers by blood, and by affection too— 
Though many a league your persons now divide,— 
This far off floating on the ocean tide, 

That bounding to domestic scenes his view,— 
Pleas’d, I recall to mind how, in the new 

Day spring of life, together side by side, 

Your sports and tasks, with brother's love, ye plied, 
And your first love from lips parental drew ; 

And pleas’d, I think, how, through succeeding time, 
Each bosom still that early impress bears 

Of love fraternal : while nor change nor clime, 
Pursuits or habits, nor the joys and cares 

Of life’s still varying drama, nor the prime 

Of active manhood, childhood’s pledge impairs. 





‘ 


What different states has the great God assign’d 
To you, my sons? To ene, His hallow’d dome, 
A priest to serve, unfold his sacred tome ; 

‘ Ilis flock to pasture, and the wanderers find : 

: O’er the round world meanwhile the ardent mind 
: Of enterprise the other prompts to roam ; 

: No spot of earth that he can call his home— 

| His dwelling with the billows and the wind. 


Strange law of nature’s Lord which thus imprest 

te Vraternal minds with such discordant choice ! 

} But kind as strange, which bids each brother’s breast, 
Of taste discordant, still to nature's voice 


Respond ; and still, caressing and carest, 
Each with the other suffer and rejoice. 


i Brothers by blood, and by affection too— 
It cheers your father’s spirit to have view'd 


Ilow on your souls that bond of brotherhood 

‘ Holds its firm grasp! Nor less that fondness due 
i Ye deal to others ; chiefly her, for you 

} Who felt a mother’s care; and her who woo'd, 

' With you, life’s dawning pleasares, and pursu’d 


Past are those scenes, the dream of yesterday ! 
But leave they no unpleasing trace behind, 
Nor yet unfruitful—if the thoughts that stray 
Chrough memory’s cells, to the deep yearnings joined 
i Of inborn kindness, fix with firmer stay 

Life’s dear relations in each kindred mind. 


Each fresh delight that round your pathway flew! 


“« * * w *- * * 
Have then my portion in these farewell lays, 
A father’s pray’r withal, that thou may’st go, 
The Christian pastor, in the gospel’s ways, 
And to thy flock the paths of comfort shew ; 
And thou, the sailor, in the gospel’s rays, 
The only pole-star of thy safety know !” 


Of Mr. Mallock’s school of poetry (the school which relies on poetic diction) 
Wwe cannot profess ourselves to be admirers. He has formed himself espe- 
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cially on Mr. Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope,” and has occasionally been very 
successful, as the extract which we give will sufficiently prove. By those who ad- 
mire this style of poetry Mr. Mallock’s poem (which was a Prize Composition at 
Edinburgh) willbe read withpleasure. It shews considerable talents, and is al- 
ways right in feeling. But withoutdiscussing here the merits of that school, we 
must advise Mr. Mallock carefully to revise his Poem in the next edition, for, 
like other poets of the school, his words sometimes run away with him, to 
the detriment of his meaning. We give a single example to shew that we do 
not speak without cause. Speaking of Palmyra, Mr. M, says:— 


‘* Divinest forms of marble living there 
Breathe their mute thoughts upon the silent air, 
And fill with preternatural Love thy halls, 
Which sigh responsive from their pictured walls!” 


Mr. Mallock does not, we think, appear to understand the passage of 
Shelley which he quotes, in defence of the two first lines, “and dead men 
hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around.” 


‘* Farewell, thou chequer’d chase of pain and strife ! 
Thou cup of tears, which men who live call Life! 
Farewell thy boasted bliss, Which, mantling high, 
Sinks to the depths of deepest agony ! 

Hearts riven—hopes blasted—friendship but a name ; 
Vice blazon’d by the trumpet tongue of fame : 
Virtue—the best, the holiest gift of heavyen— 

Back to her native home in terror driven ; 

True love, with which the young heart gushes o’er, 
Chill’d at its source, and sealed for evermore. 
Milhons—(O tell it not beneath the sun !— 

The heavens will weep! )—millions the sport of ong! 
These be the spots beneath the pictur’d veil, 

Thou painted cheat! Ay! truth confirms the tale. 


~ 


Hail, glorious wisdom! Hail, ecstatic bliss! 
And are your brightest visions come to this? 


- 
-~ 


Deem not, ye impious—ye who never knew 

The glowing wish, the sigh to nature true— 
Deem not, that through the sunless realms of time, 
There soar'd not souls of sympathy sublime, 

Who from the lofty heights of Thought could scan, 
Down rolling years, far happier days for man. 
Yes! even now, methinks their songs I hear, 
Prophetic, falling on my ravish'd ear ; 

Mellow’d as music o’er the moonlit deep, 

When wailing winds have lull’d themselves to sleep, 
And the wool-crested waves forget to roar, 
Breaking in balmy murmurings round the shore.” 


Mr. Stowell has been formed in the same school as Mr. Mallock. His ver- 
sification is very pleasant, and his piety is strong and fervent. We deem it 
unnecessary to enter into any analysis of either his or Mr. Mallock’s Poem, as 
their titles sufficiently describe the subject, and each has used the ordinary 
topics which his subject embraces. The extracts we give will best enable the 
reader to judge of their merits. 


‘« Love, mighty love, can every task beguile— 
(‘an make the sternest face of duty smile. 
Mark how yon mother watches o'er her boy, 
By night her vision, and by day her joy; | 
Unweaned still, his ceaseless wants supplies; 
Bears all his tempers, thrilis to all his cries ; 
That task a stranger’s loathing soon would stir, 
But love endears the irksome task to her. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Or see, beside the death-bed of her sire, 
Where life long flickers ere the lamp expire, 
Yon pallid maiden—there the live-long night, 
The slow-paced day, she finds her sad delight ; 
To sooth his pillow, or his head sustain, 
Forestall his wishes, share his ev'ry pain,— 

The one last solace of her burden’d breast ; 

That pain her pleasure, and that toil ber rest. 
Thy love, then, Saviour! shall it not endear 
Each painful precept !—hush each faithless fear ? 
It makes contrition’s bitter cup be sweet, 

The stony pathway grateful to our feet, 
Reproach and scorn sit lightly on our brow; 

Yea, self-denial is indulgence now.” 





Tue CuristTiaAn’s Famity Liprary. Part I. Luther and the Lutheran Re- 
formation. Seeley. 


Tuis Library appears likely to contain principally reprints of established pub- 
lications, from the list of those already announced. The first volume is nearly 
a reprint of Milner’s Life of Luther, without the documents. We consider 
Milner’s (i. e. Isaac Milner’s) Life of Luther as far the best which has hitherto 
appeared ; and we heartily wish he had seen all the fresh documents, and the 
correspondence which has been lately published by De Wette. Dr. M., as 
we know, had great difficulty in getting a copy of Luther’s Correspondence, 
and after long search found it at Lambeth. His life is founded on the docu- 
ments in Seckendorf, which he has used admirably, but seldom goes beyond 
them. ‘The present edition seems to us to destroy the value of his work, by 
omitting the documents which he thought necessary to give. 





Access to God faithfully developed by the Churchof England. Five Discourses 
preached before the University of Cambridge, January, 1832, by the Rev. 
T. Dale, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, &c. &c. 


Turs is a very clever and brilliant volume of Sermons, in which Mr. Dale has 
set forth in a striking manner the scriptural character of our Church and the 
duties of her members and ministers. The first of the series simply states the 
certain truth that the one only way of access to the Father which the Church 
teaches is through the Saviour; and that, if by chance there is found here one 
and there another minister who does not faithfully inculcate these views, the 
fault is in the individual; and the number of such persons is daily diminish- 
ing, from the greater attention bestowed on theological subjects in academical 
education, and the elevation of the standard of theological attainments. On 
such as are guilty of a holding back the truth, from their own imperfect views 
or attainments, Mr. Dale bestows severe and merited rebuke, 

In the second Sermon, the most valuable, we think, in the volume, he enters 
on the duties of the members of a Church, which holds forth the great scriptural 
truth alluded to, and addresses a powerful appeal to those who, while they 
profess to belong to it, are in fact strangers to it, know nothing of its doctrine 
or discipline, and are only occasional attendants on its ordinances. The 
sojourners he describes as those who, though strict in the letter of their obe- 
dience to the Church, know nothing of its spirit, and are mere formalists. The 
third, the fellow-citizens, they who are aware of and attached to the spiritual 
character of the Church, are the only real, effective, and valuable members. 

In the other three discourses, Mr. Dale dwells on the duties of the minis/ers 
of the Church, which he defines to be (1) the laying the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, and (2) the compacting all with Jesus himself, as the 
chief corner stone. The necessity of aiming at the heart not the head, of lay- 
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ing aside much appeal to the excellence of moral virtue, social expediency, pub- 
“lic good, and much recurrence to philosophy and political economy, and deisti- 
cal ethics, for arguments and incentives, and the trusting to the Gospel and 
its motives, are topics on which Mr. Dale dwells with great animation and 
force. He deprecates again the constant dwelling on controverted points, 
however learnedly,—the aiming at popularity by producing excitement and a 
sort of “theological elasticity,” (a clever expression)—and recommends the 
inculcation of the great points of faith and repentance in a simple and practical 
view ; the carefully tracing the Redeemer through the Old Testament, and 
illustrating what is there dimly revealed by the full light of the New. Mr. 
Dale dwells, in the fourth Sermon, at more length on the objections made by 
our enemies to the inequality of preferment than we think was right, unless 
he added a view of the other side of the question. Indeed, he seems to assume 
(pp. 90, 91) that the objections are valid, only observing that the pulpit is not 
the place for discussing schemes of reforming these evils. He then proceeds 
to dwell, with no ordinary brilliancy, on the ordinary topics of address to 
clergy; on the necessity of disinterestedness; on the wisdom of making 
our teaching accord with the scriptural character of the Church; on the 
call for zeal, tempered however with discretion, and exercised in the paro- 
chial priest’s own charge; on a diligent-search into our motives and spiritual 
state before entering the Church; on the rewards, present and future, of a 
zealous minister. Mr. Dale’s fancy occasionally runs away with him, and he 
overloads his page with illustrations. His style also strikes us as far too 
much Latin, and too little English. But his volume of Sermons is a very bril- 


liant one, and they must, we think, have produced a strong impression on his 
audience, 


oe 


Records of a Good Man’s Life, &c. &c. “By the Rev. C. B. Taylor, Author of 
“May you Like it,” &c. &c. Smith and Elder. ‘ 


THERE is not a word in these volumes which does not come from a pure and 
gentle, a refined and elegant, a fervent and pious spirit. There is not a word 
in them which is not dictated by a sincere and earnest desire to forward the 
cause of the Gospel, and to urge the consideration of its momentous truths one 
every heart. Mr. Taylor’s object, as he states it himself, in presenting reli- 
gious truth in the shape of a tale, is to hold up to those who will have amuse- 
ment, the pattern of men acting on religious motives, and not, as most works 
of amusement do, from mere worldly or prudential reasons. We think this a 
fair and sufficient justification. But we would suggest to Mr. Taylor’s consi- 
deration, whether he would not do better, and produce more benefit, by 
choosing both his actors and incidents in more ordinary life. The hero of his 
first volume is a person of the very highest rank and connexion, who re- 
nounces every thing, to be the most humble and obscure, as well as the most 
zealous, of parish priests. Again, in one of the tales of the second volume, in 
illustrating the effects of passion, Mr. Taylor represents a father turning his 
child into an idiot, by striking him with savage fury on his head. Such things 
are, in both cases, no doubt; but such things are not often. And the cause of 
religion must be served by shewing her effects on ordinary circumstances and 
ordinary natures. Such natures are very apt to fancy that as they are not 
liable to extravagance of passion, they have little which requires any peculiar 
correction, whereas the work of the Gospel is perhaps as hard in their case as 
many, if not harder. We would observe too, that we think Mr. Taylor would 
do well to suppress some of the more rapturous of the prayers in the first 
volume. Happy they whose hearts are so exalted and purified that they can 
indulge in such devotion! But such devotion must flow from the heart only, 
and can never be adopted from another. It is fit only for, and can be used 
only in, “ depths of privacy ; and they who can enjoy the privileges require 
une, 1832. 3 .C 
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no guide, and could hardly admit the thought of any allusion to it being 
brought into public notice. 

Mr. Taylor has some very sensible observations on the use of religious 
phraseology in p. 209. May we, as sincere friends, suggest to him that there 
are occasionally vestiges of it in himself? For examplé, why does he so con- 
stantly use the phrase, “a holy man’’? It is not the usual language of reli- 
gious people. Indeed, we should scruple to use it of almost any man, so strong 
do we feel it to be. 


REPORTS, ce. 


—_- 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, 2nd inst., at Exeter 
Hall, for the purpose of receiving the Report of the Committee, and electing 
new members. In the absence of Lord Teignmouth, the President, Lord Bexley 
was called to the chair. Mr. Brandram then read the Report. It was drawn 
up at great length, and entered minutely into the state and progress of the 
Society for the last year. Among other circumstances, it stated the Committee 
had received various communications from different individuals respecting the 
decision they had come to last year, with requests to reconsider it. They had 
accordingly done so, but they were unable to come to any other conclusion, 
and were happy to find that their conduct had received the support of the 
greater part of the auxiliary committees, and that there was every probability 
that the society would be restored to that peace and harmony which had 
so long distinguished it. The Report then stated, that though the income of 
the Society, on the whole, was less by 13,000/. than it was last year, if they 
were to deduct the amount of legacies made in the course of 1830 and 1831, 
it would be found that there had been an increase of 647/. on the subscrip- 
tions. The number of Bibles and Testaments issued amounted altogether to 
438,888, the greatest number of copies that had ever been issued in one year. 
The Report then proceeded to state that there had been 260 New Subscription 
Societies—that 4000 copies of the Bible had been distributed in Manchester— 
that the Prussian committee had distributed 530,000 copies of the Bible— 
that 170,000 had been distributed in France—40,000 had been distributed 
in Malta—1200 in Greece—14,000 in Caleutta—that great progress had been 
made in the West Indies, and 1000 copies had been distributed in Mexico— 
that many auxiliary societies had been formed in the United States and in 
Scotland ; and that 1000 copies of the New Testament had been distributed 
among the Jews in Hebrew. The Bishops of Chester, Lichfield and Coventry, 
Sodor and Man, and the Bishop of Calcutta, and several other Gentlemen 
then addressed the meeting; and after a vote of thanks to Lord Bexley, as 
Chairman, had been agreed to, the mecting separated. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue fifty-second anniversary of this Society was held on Tuesday morning, 
May 8, at Exeter Hall. The Marquis of Cholmondeley was called to the 
Chair. 

The Report stated that the total number of Bibles distributed by the 
Society in the army, during the past year, was 2401, being an increase on 
the number of the preceding year by 1250. Five hundred and ten copies 
had been placed in various regimental schools and military hospitals, and 
300 copies had been forwarded for distribution among the veterans serving 
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in a local militia in Prince Edward’s Island, British America. The barrack 
rooms at Greenwich and Chatham had been supplied with the Scriptures, 
and 100 copies had been granted for the East India Company’s service at 
Chatham, though that number was very inadequate to the supply of that 
depét. The marine department of the Society’s operations was stated by 
the Report to be as extensive as it was important, and as important as it 
was extensive. Independently of the navy, the number of registered seamen 
in the merchants’ service are 200,000. ‘To five vessels in their service 
1238 Bibles and Testaments had been granted in the course of the year, 
and they had been received with much thankfulness by the crews. The 
distribution of the Society during the year was stated to be 12,432 Bibles and 
Testaments ; making a total number distributed among soldiers and sailors since 
the formation of the Society, in 1780, of 264,560. At every station the 
agents and committees had been unremitting in their labours. During the 
past year, four new Associations had been formed, and also several new 
agencies ; two of them at ports in the North of England. The Auxiliary 
at Stirling had been revived by the zeal of the Secretary to the Edinburgh 
Society, whose salary the Committee had raised by the sum of 2001. per 
annum. Some contributions, the Committee regretted to announce, had 
been withdrawn during the past year, in consequence of the amended 
laws which had been adopted at the last anniversary. As far as could be 
ascertained, these secessions, however, did not exceed twelve. Lord Cal- 
thorpe also, who had been for many years a warm friend to the Society, 
had withdrawn his name as Vice-President. The Louth, Wisbeach, and 
some other Auxiliaries, had dissolved their connexion with the Society; but 
their withdrawal had been characterized by the most Christian feeling and 
propriety. On the other hand, a new Auxiliary had been formed at Liver- 
pool, and had been actively employed in distributing the Scriptures. Sixty 
new contributors had been added to the list of subscribers, and donations 
had been received from various sources, to the amount of 343/., including 
100/. from the Edinburgh Society, and 69/. 2s. 7d. collected after a sermon 
preached at Fitzroy chapel by the Rev. Henry Melvill. In the bequests 
made to the Society since the last meeting, the Committee recognized the 
merciful hand of God, in providing for the increased demands upon its funds. 
Among these several items were enumerated, amounting in the aggregate 
to 1420/.; but only 100/. of this was included in the net receipts of the 
year, which, including the payment for Bibles, amounted to 27191. 6s.; the 


~ expenditure, including 19441. 4s. paid for the purchase of Bibles, amounted 


to the sum of 2854/. 15s. 6d.; leaving a balance in favour of the Society 
of 99/. 15s. 1d. The Report stated that the office of President had been 
vacant since the death of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, but had recently 
been filled up by the Marquis of Cholmondeley, who had manifested his 
regard for the Society by accepting the office, at the unanimous request of 
the Committee. The Earl of Winchelsea had also accepted the office of 
Vice-President, and had contributed 10/. to the funds of the Society. 

The Meeting was addressed by Lord Mountsandford, Captain Harcourt, 
R.N., Rev. Mr. Polk, of Virginia, Mr. W. Marshall, Lord Viscount Mande- 
ville, Captain Campbell, R.N., Lieut. Simmons, R.N., Rev. I. Davis, Minis- 
ter of the Episcopal Floating Church, Colonel Phipps, Lieut. Brown, and 
Rey. G. W. Phillips. 


ee -_-_—_—— 





CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Turspay, the Ist inst., the thirty-second anniversary of this Society was 
celebrated at Exeter Hall. The Great Hall was nearly filled, but nine-tenths 
of the audience consisted of ladies. 

_Sir R. Inglis, Bart., M.P., was called to the Chair, but subsequently re- 
signed it to the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. He expressed his 
regret at the absence of the President, Lord Gambier, whose unfortunate 
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indisposition prevented him from presiding on the occasion; but he could 
assure them, that, though not present in person, his heart was with them. 

The Secretary then read the Report, which was of considerable length, and 
entered into minute details of the progress of the various missions. It appears 
that the Bishop of Calcutta has accepted the office of Vice Patron, and the 
Hon. Sir Thomas Erskine, Chief Justice of the Court of Bankruptcy, that of 
the President. The receipts since the last anniversary amounted to 40,4511. 
18s. From this it appears that there was a great falling off from the receipts 
of the preceding year, which amounted to 44,585/. 16s. 7d. There had been 

a deficiency in donations, compared with that of the preceding year, of 6331.; 
in legacies, 525/.; and in Auxiliary Association contributions, 4865/. The 
accounts which had been received of the progress of the various missions 
were equally pleasing and satisfactory, and they only required larger funds to 
carry their work into more complete effect. In Western Africa alone the 
Society had established upwards of two thousand schools, (?) in which adults, as 
well as children, were instructed in the principles of the Christian religion. 
It is also stated that the Committee had addressed Earl Grey, praying him to 
appoint more Bishops for India. The Report then proceeded to detail a 
variety of encouraging statements relative to the advancement of C islotion 
interests in India, Africa, New Zealand, America, and various parts of the 
world. In the West Indies, it was stated that, notwithstanding the disturbed 
state of the islands, and the difficulties they had to contend with, they had 
made considerable progress. They regretted to allude to a practice which 
prevailed there, by which the slave was deprived of the proper use of the 
Sabbath day. Not having any time allowed them to cultivate their provision 
required during the week, they were compelled to devote the Sabbath day for 
that purpose, and could only attend Divine Worship every alternate Sunday. 
Where time had been allowed in the week day, a very manifest improvement 
in the character of the slave had taken place. This was particularly observ- 
able in what had taken place on the estate of Mr. Wildman, in Jamaica ; 
there, on an emergency, the slaves came forward, and voluntarily offered to 
give up their allotted day during its continuance; nor had the slaves on this 
estate taken the slightest part in the insurrection: (hear, hear.) Indeed, the 
slightest connexion with these disturbances was denied on the part of the 
Society. 

The very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury moved that the Report just read should 
be adopted. He referred to the great progress made in the British dominions 
in India. He regretted the loss of no less than three Prelates, valuable patrons 
of that Society, and especially Bishop Turner ; yet it was gratifying to reflect 
that the place of the late Bishop of C alcutta had been filled up by one who 
was so well known to them all as an earnest advocate for Church Missions ; 
and concluded by calling the attention of the Meeting to the state of the funds 
of the Society. 

The Rev. Professor Scholfield seconded the Resolution. He stated that the 
expenditure for the last year had considerably exceeded their income, which 
he considered a proof of the great utility of the Society. They must now 
draw on the funds of self-denial—they had hitherto been supported by the 
sweepings of supertluity and extravagance. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. Various speeches were made, 
and the customary resolutions were passed. 


a eee 


MENDICITY SOCIETY. 


On Saturday, the 5th inst., the fourteenth anniversary meeting of the Men- 
dicity Society took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

Earl Grosvenor, on being called to the Chair, stated that the funds of the 
Society had materially diminished during the past year, but he hoped that the 
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deficiency would speedily be made good. The funds of the institution were 
certainly large, but then it was so involved with the poor laws, and with the 
police of the country, that it could produce no effect without the application 
of large funds. 

The Annual Report was then read, from which it appeared that relief had 
been granted in the past year to 1285 persons ; that upwards of 5000 persons 
had been employed at the mill; that in the begging-letter department 3427 
cases had been investigated, and that the total number registered amounted to 
27,708 ; that 305 cases had been referred to them by the police, and that the 
Commissioners of Police expressed their full approbation of the measures of 
the Society ; that the expenditure of the last year was 53971; that the receipts 
were only 3927/.; that the deficiency was supplied by the sale of stock, and 
that the Society had now only 800/, stock remaining, which, with an expected 
legacy of 3001., was all they could rely on to meet the apprehended deficit in 
the coming year. 

Lord Radstock moved the adoption of the Report, and that it be printed 
and circulated. In illustration of the benefits which the Association itself had 
effected, he stated that one of the applicants registered on its books, and who 
had received relief, became so improved in his circumstances, as to be able at 
the present day to stand on its books as an annual subscriber. 

Mr. Penryn seconded the Resolution. He called the attention of the meet- 
ing to the great utility of the Institution ; to the advantages already derived 
by the relief of a great amount of pauperism; and to the still farther advan- 
tages which might be expected to arise from their continued exertions. There 
were many persons who could only obtain employment in London and its 
neighbourhood, and who were thrown into temporary distress by temporary 
want of employment ; what a pity would it be, under such circumstances, to 
pass such persons to their own parish, perhaps some hundred miles distant. 
Yet such would be the course adopted by the parishes, if application were 
made to them for relief. ‘To such persons the Society offered the most in- 
valuable assistance, and he trusted that the deficiency in its funds would be 
supplied by the liberality of the public; (hear, hear.) The Resolution was 
agreed to, 

Thanks were then voted to his Majesty, for his gracious patronage ; to the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the Vice Presidents; and to the officers of the 
Society. 

Mr. Craufurd bore testimony to the important assistance rendered to the 
Society by the various Visiting and other charitable societies in London, with 
whom they had established an effective system of co-operation. 

On the motion of the Honourable Mr. Shore, seconded by Lord Radstock, 
and supported by Lord Henley, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 
and the meeting broke up. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


Tue Committee have of late received so many letters, giving information of 
dealers in licentious publications, and casting blame on the Society for not 
turning its attention to the disgraceful exhibitions in the windows of numerous 
pamphlet and print shops throughout the metropolis, that they feel it necessary 
thus publicly to notice them. In a few instances, the Society has been aided 
in its prosecutions by the evidence of public-spirited individuals, eminent for 
their respectability: and it is almost needless to observe upon the invaluable - 
benefits resulting from such testimony, carrying with it, as it does, the utmost 
weight with courts and juries, at the same time that it serves to spread dismay 
among such dealers, conscious that they never could be secure while open to 
danger from this class of society. If any of the Society’s correspondents, 
Who justly complain of these evils, or other zealous friends to the cause of 
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public morals, would come forward in the same way, the committee would be 
most happy to avail themselves of their services. By reference to the Society’s 
two last publications for gratuitous distribution, it will be seen how exten- 
sively it has been engaged in repressing this evil, and that it has successfully 
extended its care to male and female boarding schools, heretofore the marked 
objects of itinerant traders. If the Society at times appears to be less active 
than usual, the public may be assured that it is always owing to a want of 
funds. A large field of operation is now before it for a renewal of its exer- 
tions, when its finances are sufficiently replenished for that purpose, and for 
which the present appeal is now made to the public. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION SOCIETY. 


On Thursday evening, 3rd inst., a Meeting of the Sunday School Union So- 
ciety was held at Exeter Hall, which was most numerously attended, the great 
room being nearly filled in every part. 

On the motion of Mr. Gurney, Lord Henley was called to the Chair. The 

business of the day having been preceded by a hymn and appropriate 
wrayer, 
The Noble Chairman said it had been expected that the Earlof Roden, a zea- 
lous friend of this institution,would have taken the Chair upon the present occa- 
sion. That noble person was, however, at present in Ireland, discharging duties 
imposed upon him as a landed proprietor and a magistrate of that country. He 
regretted that his example in this respect was not more generally followed by 
the gentry of Ireland, and they should not then hear so many complaints of 
the insubordination of the people. He trusted that the increased exertions of 
the Society would be found proportionate to the increased demand upon their 
benevolence. 

The Secretary then came forward and read the Report, which gave a gra- 
tifying view of the progress this mode of instruction had already made in 
France, Wirtemberg, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburgh, Greece, Van Dieman’s 
Land, the Cape of Good Hope, various parts of South Africa, and the United 
States of America. The number of Sunday schools in the United States 
is 7001, and the number of scholars attending them 451,055. In the 
valley of the Mississippi there were already not less than 2000 schools, and 
they were making rapid progress among some of the Indian tribes. The West 
Indies had experienced the blessings of similar institutions. The Report pro- 
ceeded to state that in England the number of scholars in connexion with the 
Union was 825,546, and in Ireland 202,153; and gavea highly favourable ac- 
count of the various other details connected with the institution. 

Various resolutions in furtherance of the objects of the society were 
agreed to. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR, &c. 


Tue grants of this Society for the erection and enlargement of school-rooms, 
at the monthly meeting, on 2nd of May, were voted as follows, viz.—to 
Uppingham, 70/.; Hornton, Oxon, 30/.; Saffron Hill Chapel Sunday 
School, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 100/.; Eglwyscummin, Laugharne, S. W. 
201.; Wigginton, Oxon, 20/.; Beeding, Sussex, 15/.; Cherryhinton, Cam- 
bridge, 60/.; Great Malvern, Worcester, 15/.; Marsh Gibbon, Bucks, 51. ; 
Sturminster Marshall, Dorset, 60/.; and Feather Hill, in the Parish of 
Leeds, 301. 

Additional grants voted in aid of building school-rooms, at an adjourned 
Meeting, on 16th May :—Filey, Scarborough, 50/.; St. Feock, near Truro, 
40l.; Walsham le Willows, near Bury St. Edmund’s, 30/.; Gawsworth, near 
Macclesfield, 30/. ; Cheapside, near Burnley, 50/; East Ilsley, Berks, 50; and 
Is-y-Coed, near Wrexham, N.W., 207. 
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TRIALS. 


Court of Exchequer, May 3. 


THE HON. AND REV. WILLIAM ROBERT CAPEL tv. JAMBS CHILD AND 
JOHN BRUTON, 


Tus was an action of assumpsit, brought by the plaintiff, to recover from the 
defendants the sum of 5/. 13s., for money had and received by them to and for 
the use of the plaintiff. The case was tried before Lord Tenterden and a 
Common Jury at the Hertfordshire Assizes, in 1831, subject to the opinion of 
this Court on a case, with liberty to either party to turn the case into a special 
verdict. 

Mr. TurNER appeared on the part of the plaintiff, and commenced by 
stating, that the plaintiff was the Vicar of Watford, in Hertfordshire, which 
was a parish containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants. The learned gentle- 
man then read the case, which in effect stated, on the 12th of January, 
1830, the Bishop of London issued a requisition to the plaintiff, calling on him 
to appoint a curate to assist him in the performance of his ecclesiastical 
duties, which he complained had been negligently performed. This requisi- 
tion was served on the plaintiff on the 18th of January following, which re- 
quisition was filed in the registry of this Court on the 19th of January. The 
plaintiff not complying with the requisition, on the 2nd of July, 1830, the 
Bishop licensed the Rev. Arthur Hubbard as stipendiary curate, on an allow- 
ance of 75/. per annum, and 151. in lieu of a house, &c. On the 22nd of 
February, 1831, the Rev. Mr. Capel, not having paid the half-year’s salary to 
the curate, the Bishop of London issued a summons calling on that gentleman 
to shew cause why he should not pay 37/. 10s. for the half-year’s stipend. 
No attention being paid to this summons, on the 12th of April the Bishop 
issued an order to Mr. Capel for the payment of this stipend. ‘This also not 
being complied with, on the 16th of May, 1831, the Bishop proceeded by 
monition and sequestration against the profits of the benefice, for the payment 
of the half-year’s salary. This sequestration was directed to James Child and 
John Hume, who proceeded to act under it, receiving from the executors of 
the late Robert Clutterbuck, Esq., the sum of 5/. 13s., being the amount of his 
burial fees. This the plaintiff required to be paid over to him, but a refusal 
following, he commenced this action. 

The learned gentleman read affidavits on the part of the plaintiff, denying 
the charge of negligence, &c. He then commenced his argument by observ- 
ing, that he appeared before the Court on the part of Mr. Capel, and regretted 
the necessity of such an appearance, as proceedings of this nature could not 
tend to the advantage of the church, or to raise the dignity of the Bishop of 
London. It would appear that Mr. Capel had received, at the hands of that 
prelate, a degree of harsh treatment, which he was not, and could not, be pre- 
pared to expect. The question before the Court would rest principally on the 
construction to be put on the 50th section of the 57th Geo. III., chap. 29, 
which was as follows :— 

“‘ And be it further enacted, that whenever it should appear to the satisfaction of 
any bishop, either of his own knowledge, or upon proof by affidavit laid before him, 


that by reason of the number of churches and chapels belonging to any benefice 
locally situate within his diocese, or the distance of such churches or chapels from 


each other, or the distance of the residence of the spiritual person serving the same ° 


from such churches or chapels, or any or either of them, or the negligence of the 
Spiritual person holding the same, that the ecclesiastical duties of such benefice are 
inadequately ssmtnenee, such bishop may, by writing under his hand, require the 
spiritual person holding such benefice, to nominate to him a fit person or persons, 
with sufficient stipend or stipends, to be licensed by him to perform or to assist in 
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performing such duties, = pa Fn therein the grounds of such proceedings; and if 
such spiritual person shall neglect or omit to make such nomination for the space of 
three months after such requisition so made as aforesaid, then, and in every such case, 
it shall be lawful for such bishop to appoint a curate, or curates, as the case shall 
appear to such bishop to require, with such stipend or stipends as such bishop shall 
think fit to appoint, not exceeding in any case in the whole the stipend allowed to 
curates by this Act; nor, except in the case of negligence, exceeding one-half of the 
gross annual value of the benefice, although the spiritual person to whom such 
churches or chapels shall belong shall actually reside or serve the same: Provided 
always, that such requisition, and any affidavit made to found the same, shall be 
forthwith filed by the bishop in the registry of his court : Provided also, that it shall 
be lawful for any such spiritual person, who shall think himself aggrieved by any 
such appointment of ths curate or curates, to appeal to the archbishop of the pro- 
vince to which such bishop shall belong, in such and the lke manner, and under 
such provisions and directions, as are allowed to any spiritual person thinking him- 
self aggrieved by any sequestration issued by any bishop.” 


The 53rd section empowers the bishop to appoint salaries to curates ; and in 
case of wilful neglect or refusal to pay such salary, it empowers him to pro- 
ceed by monition and sequestration to sequester the profits of the benefice for 
the payment of such stipend. 

The 54th section limits the stipend to the curate to 75/., and the use of the 
house of residence, with the gardens and stables belonging thereto, or a sum of 
157. a-year in lieu of such house, &c. 

These were the principal sections relied on by the other party in support of 
their case. 

The principal facts, as stated in the case, were, that Mr. Capel was Vicat 
of Watford, in Hertfordshire, in the diocese of London. Within it there was 
one church only, and no chapel of ease; during twenty years and upwards, 
Mr. Capel had been the incumbent of the parish, and the vicarage-house was 
the ordinary place of residence of himself and family, and it became his duty 
to argue that the Bishop of London had no right to adopt these proceedings. 
The defendants were the sequestrators acting under the Bishop of London’s 
writ of sequestration, by virtue of which they had assumed to receive a sum of 
money, Which, unless it could be shewn it had been legally received, would 
become the property of Mr. Capel. Therefore the real question for their 
Lordships’ consideration was, whether that authority was a valid authority. 
The defenijants in this case were, in point of fact, only nominal defendants; 
the real party in the cause was the Bishop of London. On the one hand, Mr. 
Capel stood on his right as Vicar of Watford, and on the other the Bishop of 
London, as the bishop of the diocese, assuming the right to grasp a power 
which he claimed under an Act of Parliament, but which he (Mr. Turner) 
maintained he did not possess. It appeared that the case principally rested 
on the 57th George IIL., c. 99, sec. 50; but in order to get a right view of 
that Act, it would be essential that they should see how the law stood before 
that Act of Parliament came to be the law of the land. At common law it 
was perfectly clear that the Bishop could possess no such right as that which 
he had assumed to exercise. The common law said the exclusive use of the 
pulpit of the church belonged to the vicar, and the policy of the law required 
that it should be so. The Jaw knew that without religion the state would 
soon fall into ruin. In all cases which were found relating to this subject, 
it clearly appeared that no man had a right in common law to interfere with 
the duties of the parish, which belonged to the vicar in virtue of his sacred 
office. This was not only necessary as a policy of law, but also for the pre- 
servation of religion ; it prevented men, possessing a difference in their habits 
and opinions, from interfering with the incumbent, and the people intrusted to 
his spiritual care. He should not detain their Lordships by going further into 
these observations, but content himself by shewingthatsuch were the opinions of 
the Judgesofthe land. The learned gentleman cited a number of cases in sup- 
port of his view of the case, andthen discussed, at very great length, the different 
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clauses in the section of the Act on which these proceedings were founded ; 
contending that this was not a case contemplated by the Act, by reference 
to the wording of which it would be found to give the power of interference 
only in cases of non-residence, or where there were more churches than one ; 
that it became their duty to see, when an Act of Parliament conferred such 
extraordinary powers on any map, that the wording and meaning of that Act 
should be rigidly adhered to; that in this case the party had judgment passed 
on him without having been heard, and that although it would be said an 
appeal was open to him, to the Archbishop of the province, yet of what avail 
would that be to him, when he was totally ignorant of the charges against 
him, and on which judgment had been passed? That it was contrary to the 
principles and practice of the tribunals of this country that a party should at 
the same time appear as the accuser and the judge ; and that under any circum- 
stances it was contrary to all principles of justice that a party should sutfer 
under the vague charge of negligence, without having an opportunity of know- 
ing where that charge had arisen. A party, if he knew any definite charge, 
might be enabled to meet it ; for while it might be said he was neglecting the 
attendance on the sick at one end of his parish, he might at that very time be 
attending at the other. But he would contend not on these grounds that he 
was entitled to his verdict, but on the higher and more substantial grounds of 
the illegality of the conduct of the Bishop of London, of whose misinterpreta- 
tion of his powers, as given by the Act, he felt fully convinced the Court would 
be satisfied. 

Mr. Part, on the part of the defendant, said he did not think it necessary 
to travel through all the Acts of Parliament or cases cited by his learned 
friend, because it appeared to him that the whole question turned on the 57th 
Geo. ILI., ¢. 99, sec. 50, 53, and 54. His learned friend, in the outset of his 
address, had said that he was sure-their Lordships would be sorry that 
questions of this sort should come before a temporal court for discussion, and 
he certainly was surprised to hear his learned friend state that the result of 
this investigation would affect the official character of the Bishop of London, 
who had no object in the world in these proceedings but to protect the in- 
terests of religion, and provide for the spiritual care of those in his diocese. 
He was an individual not more marked for amiability of disposition and ex- 
tensive learning, than for the integrity of his character in following what ap- 
peared to him to be his duty. He had acted in this case from his own know- 
ledge of the state of the parish alluded to in these proceedings, and according 
to the powers conferred on him by the words of the Act of Parliament. It 
was from his own knowledge he had been induced to call upon Mr. Capel to no- 
minate a person to assist him in the performance of his duties. His learned 
friend said this had been a harsh proceeding, because it imputed to his client 
an ecclesiastical censure, and at the same time deprived Mr. Capel of a por- 
tion of his property. If such a case was without appeal, he (Mr. Platt) might 
also say it was harsh; but inasmuch as Mr. Capel had a right to appeal, and 
did not think fit, he did not think he was open to such an observation. 

Lord Lynpuurst.—Is not thisa judgment? An indefinite charge is made; 
and is a person to have a judgment pronounced against him on such a charge, 
which affects his character, without his being heard? 

Mr. PLatr.—He might have been heard it he had chosen. 

Lord Lynpnurst.—Here judgment is passed on a vague charge of negli- 
gence; how should he know what he had to meet? A charge is made under 


the general word “ negligence :” that may be of various kinds ; how is he to 


know how to meet it? 

Mr. PLarr.—The party hada right, under the Act of Parliament, to appeal 
from the judgment, but did not think proper to do so. The Bishop had acted 
'n strict accordance with his duty; he had done so on his personal know- 
ledge; at least, such must be the inference. The very term “ episcopus” 
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them, since there were several other persons concerned. But you know, said 
Mr. Bro miley, you had no right to receive from Dr. Grey the sum which you 
deman: de at If we have not a legal, we have at lee ast an equitable right, said he. 
Thus Mr. Smart refused to tell who were the authors of these resolutions ; his 
name was ttached L to them, and when asked, he aid not deny that they were 


» , 
belie 
bes 


put Shales under hisau ithor ity; besides, by ananswer which he gave to Mr. Brom- 
My. he identified himself with the spirit of these han . Under these 
ircumstances he hoped he Court would think that he had made out sufficient 
rrounds for granting the rule.—aA rule «ist granted. 


HENRY MALDEN *. THE CHURCHWARDENS OF SOHAM 


Tuts suit was lately determined in the Ecclesiastical Court at Norwich. It 


peared that Mr. Wilkin, the vicar’s churchwarden, refused to join his brother 


of t x . 
officer, Mr. Ellis Staples, in making a rate for the repair of the church, on the 
eo that the trustees of certain charity lands in that parish had ample 


a 


funds in their hands — applicable to: that purpose ; wad in order to pre- 

vent any such rate being mac he institut ed this suit (Malden being only a 
nominal party) against hininall tand Mr. Staples. The proceeding was attended 
with considerable expense and inconvenience to the parish, but was at length 
decided by the C ourt in favour of the rate, and against the objections made 
thereto by Mr. Wilki 0. The charge against the trustees of holding large 
sums of money which should be applied in repairing the church, proved to be 
wholly unfo unded, and the accounts rendered by Mr. St ples, the acting 
churchwarden, were deemed satisfactory. 


Court of dD lecates 
THOMPSON ©. BEARBLOCK AND BRARBLOCK. 


Tuts was an appeal from a decision of the Court of Arches. The judges 
delegate were, Mr. Justice Gaselee, Mr. Baron Vaughan, Mr. Justice James 
Park, and Doctors Arnold, Daubeney, Phillimore, Jesse Adams, Blake, and 
Curteis.—Dr. Adams and Mr. Mirehouse appeared for the appellants, and 
Dr. Lushington and Mr. Boteler for the respondents. The respondents, 
Messrs. Walter and John Bearblock, are lessees of the rectorial and vicarial 
tithes of the parish of Hornchurch, Essex, and derive under the Fellows of 
New College, Oxford. The appellant, Mrs. A. Thompson, is the occu- 
pant of a considerable tract of land, called Wyebridge Farm, in that parish. 
From its contiguity to the London market, the farmers of Hornchurch chiefly 
cultivate potatoes—one sort, in particular, grown early in the year, seldom 
fails to realise a good price, provided they are sent to market in good con- 
dition. This potato is, however, so delicate and perishable in its nature, 
that if exposed even for two or three hours to the sun or wind, it is rendered 
unsaleable. The practice adopted is this—after the potatoes are dug they are 
removed to a sorting board or shed, — they are washed, put into sacks, 
and sent off the same evening, so as to be in town for the market next 
morning. The appellant, in common with the other farmers in the parish, 
invariably served a written notice on the respondents, as lessees of the tithes, 
intimating that the digging of potatoes w ould commence at an hour named, 
generally four or five o’clock in the morning, on a certain farm described 
by name, and requiring the lessees to send their tithing-man to see that thei: 
tithe had been fairly set out. In order to facilitate the washing and sorting, 
the potatoes, on being severed from the earth, are put into baskets of equal 
size, nine of which are removed to the sorting board, and the tenth is left 
for the tithing man’s inspection. The Messrs. Bearblock objected to this 
practice, not only as inconvenient to them, but as being opposed to the 
common law relating to tithes. They refused to attend, and the tithe being 
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suffered to remain on the land, Mrs. Thompson brought an action for damage 
against them, which was tried at Chelmsford, in 1830, before Mr. Baron 
(then Justice) Bailey, when the jury found for the plaintiff. The Messrs. 
Bearblock immediately afterwards commenced proceedings for a subtraction 
of tithes, in the Arches Court, and obtained a rule nisi in the Court of King’s 
Bench, to shew cause why the verdict obtained at Chelmsford should not be 
set aside. Mrs. Thompson shewed cause against the rule, in the following 
term, when it was argued before Lord Tenterden and Justices Littledale, 
Taunton, and Patteson, who were unanimously of opinion, that the verdict 
ought not to be disturbed. In the Court of Arches the Messrs. Bearblock had 
a decree in their favour, against which the present appeal was entered in the 
superior court. The arguments on both sides having closed, the court was 
cleared; and, after some minutes consultation, the parties were re-admitted, 
when Mr. Justice Gaselee intimated that, as the question was one of consider- 
able importance, the Court would take time to deliberate.—Judgment deferred. 


The cause was decided on the 25th ult., by the High Court of Delegates. 
Their Lordships have affirmed the judgment given by Sir John Nicholl; and 
the vexatious mode of setting out the tithes of potatoes by the Prittle basket, 
a mode alike inconvenient to the tithe grower as well as destructive of the 
tithe, is thus decided to be illegal. The old mode must now be resumed of 
setting out by weight or measure at the end of the day. 
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EMIGRATION. 


Tue following letter is interesting to all poor persons intending to emigrate to 
the British colonies in America, or who have friends already there. It is an 
answer to a letter from Mr. Baker, of Easton, near Winchester, to Lord Gode- 
rich, requesting te be informed whether any provision for the sick or destitute 
existed in those colonies, and whether there is any doubt as to a poor man 


getting placed upon the government works, in the event of his failing to obtain 
private employ :— 
** Colonial Office, Downing-street, April 13. 

‘*Sir,—In answer to your letter, of the 12th inst., | have the honour to acquaint 
you, that the provision for sick or destitute persons, or orphan children, arriving in 
the North American colonies, depends upon charitable institutions for the purpose 
which exist in those colonies. In order, however, to prevent the improper charge 
upon the colonial charities of people burdensome at home, no relief is afforded to 
grown persons who were infirm or disabled previously to their embarkation from this 
country. 

‘« With respect to your inquiry upon the subject of public works, I am desired by 
the commissioners for emigration to acquaint you, that the governors of the several 
North American colonies have been instructed to find employment, on some public 
works, for persons who may not be able to obtain private engagements. But the 
nature of the works which may be actually in progress at the time of such need, or 
which it may be requisite to institute expressly to meet the occasion, must depend 
upon the particular place where the emigrant may be, and upon the time at which 
he may find himselt compelled to apply to the public. The instruction has merely 
been given as a measure of precaution against an evil which is very unlikely to arise ; 
and there has not yet been an instance, among the very numerous emigrants of late 
years, of the emigrants of the season not finding work through the ordinary demand 
for labour in the colonies. 

‘*In New Brunswick, the construction of a great road is about to be undertaken 
by government, on which emigrants will be offered employment on very advantageous 
terms. ] am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


. “ FRED, ELLIOT. 
“To A. O. Baker, Esq.” 


As a proof of the growing prosperity of the colonies, the Canada papers 
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allege the exportation of 1,525,000 bushels of wheat, and the arrival of 1009 
ships during the course of the year 1831, of which— 


211 sail arrived from the West Indies and lower ports, whilst the 
number from England, Scotland, and Ireland, was— 


GE WE cccinctintiacinciistnisndmibianniit 150 tons. 
SOS OE DOUG ciccscandnintesaricnrccovcis 150 and 200 tons. 
TT cccutisisisesnsebeawnsbassiniinl 200 and 300 do. 
THD . vesessadcsncsnsceusasio bein 300 and 400 do. 
GF * sadsdntscteseipcidniitansdiienintsaneinians 400 and 500 do. 
FF OE WGI kassedtcticticacssias 500 tons burden. 


mee 


1009, and of these 213 were laden. 


IRISH UNIONS. 


From the following account of the Unions in the province of Armagh it will 
appear, that instead of the number of benefices in each union being, as is com- 
monly stated, 6 or 7, there are 107 unions with 359 benefices, or rather more 
than 3 on the average in each union; and that out of these, 59 unions are to 
be dissolved entirely, and 4 partially. It will be seen also, that although 
several of these are of very considerable value, yet that there are also several 
below LOO/. per annum, and a very considerable number below 200/., and also 
between 2001. and 300/. But what is of still more consequence, as account- 
ing for many of these unions, is the fact, that in many parishes there is no 
church, and frequently only one in an union of four or five parishes. On one- 
fourth of these unions there is no house. 

Fifty-nine, as above stated, are to be dissolved, that is, provision has been 

made in more than half these unions for an improvement of the state of things. 

What is the value of those not to be dissolved? There is one of 745l. 

per annum, with only one church to five parishes; and one of 706/., where 
there is only one church to six, 7. e. where the difficulties of the case were insu- 
perable. There is one left between 600/. and 700/., one between 500/. and 
6001., one between 400/. and 500/. The rest are all under 400/., and most of 
them under 300/., several under 200/., some (of these rich unions !) under 1001. 

It is necessary to add that, in order to save trouble and extent in these 
tables, the net value of the living, after deducting the salaries paid to curates, 
collectors, &c., is given. But one enormous deduction has not been made. 
When a house is built on an Irish living, the incumbent pays the whole of the 
sum expended ; but on his vacating the living, the successor pays the whole 
back to him or his family; and he (the successor) or his family receive in turn 
from his successor, not the whole, but a certain portion of it, and this goes on, 
diminishing to each successor, till the whole is paid. In the mean time, each 
person who has thus advanced money loses the whole interest of it for his 
life. We see many cases where from 8001. to 1200/. 15001., and even 20001. 
have been thus advanced, and where the incumbent thus loses a very consider- 
able sum annually. 

One more remark and we have done. It is often said that nothing has 
been done to improve the church of Ireland. The volume from which this 
abstract is made contains proof to the contrary. Look at the deanery of 
Raphoe, and it will be seen that it is an union consisting of five parishes; that 
there being five churches on it, five perpetual curacies have been endowed to 
serve them, one within the mother parish; that the salaries of these curates 
are 7827. by endowments or salaries out of the deanery ; that most, or all of 
them, have been erected within these few years, and that thus care has been 
taken to supply each parish with an incumbent, who has a house and can con- 
sequently reside. From the dean’s income about 90/. more, at least, is to be 
subtracted for money expended on the house, and it seems from the statement 
that 120/. more is paid to one of the perpetual curates, also out of his income. 
But as this is not quite clear, the sum has not been deducted. 
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+ This is the sum received by the present Rector, who has two Curates. The Commissioners say 

that any Rector must have one, 80 that the Receipts will be about 500/. 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—As much smitten with the love of Truth and Document as yourself, I drew 
out in the year 1817 a tabular view of the Poor’s rates raised each and every 
year in the Parish of , for the entire century preceding that year. 
This table I sent to Lord Hardwicke, as President of the Lords’ Committee on 
Poor’s law, then sitting, and before which I had appeared as a witness. 
What became of it I do not know, but I have frequently noticed in Parlia- 
mentary documents, since that time, proof of very similar train of thought and 
analysis, I think I was the first witness to suggest to the legislature the 
enactment of a prescribed and analytical form of keeping the accounts of 
Overseers—for that in general nothing was to be truly arrived at by inspec- 
tion of them, more than the total expense of each Overseer, as verified before 
the Justices. 

I will now, Sir, give you the gross amount of one hundred and fourteen 
years of Overseers’ accounts to Lady-day 1832; premisirg, Ist, that the 
earlier accounts are not very legible, and the books not ina good state of pre- 

servation; 2ndly, that during the whole of this period, and before it com- 
mences, the patronage of the church has been in the family of the present pa- 
tron and incumbent, and that the management of its parochial concerns has 
been, as I judge, neither peculiarly bad nor good, but a fair specimen of the 
average management of mere counfry parishes, without the impulse, beneficial 
or detrimental, of any manufactory; 3rdiy, that the amount of rates 
levied on house property has been but a trifle of the whole ; 4thly, that the 
tithes now contribute about one-sixth or one-seventh of the whole assess- 
ment, but were not rated at all until the year 1768; 5thly, that the land 
rated has sustained the whole burden of the first fifty years, and about six- 
sevenths of the subsequent sixty-four years, yet the rents, until about 1825, 
were continually rising, when they began to recede rapidly from a concur- 
rence of causes.* 

The gross amount levied and expended in all parochial charges under the 
heads of— 

Relief of the Poor—Law—Removals, &c., 
County Rates, 

Constable Expenses, 

Militia, 

Highways, 

Church Rates, 


is, during 114 years, in round number, 38,000/. The parish contains about 3500 
acres, subject to all sorts of tithes, and the rectory sustains one-sixth or one- 
seventh of these charges. So say, on the /and alone has been levied 35,0001, 
or 101. per acre, during the one hundred and fourteen years—viz., about twenty 
pence per acre annually, for all parochial charges, incurred by force of statute 
or ecclesiastical law, exclusive of rents and compositions for tithes. 

In the year 1719, a rate at 6d. in the pound on the land only raised but 
581. ; consequently, the lands were then assessed upon a rental of forty times 
581. = 2320/., and that I think must have been the rack rent, or full value of 
the land at that time. Fora rate of 6d. in the pound on the lands as at 
present assessed, on a survey and valuation made thirty years ago, would not 


* These causes are, I apprehend, the fall of prices consequent upon a return to the metallic 
currency, the supply of hay to London by the Grand Junction Canal from more distant Counties, 
and a succession of three very rainy hay harvesting seasons. The tithes have partaken of the 
rise and fall of rents, ‘‘ haud passibus wquis,” but in more rapid strides of progress and regress. 
Their recess is quicker, their standing less firm, theiradvance more opposed, than those of rent. 
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raise twice 58/., but only 109/.; and if the lands were now rated on the rack 
rent or actual rent, would not raise above 1251. 


From Easter 1718 to Easter 1728, Expended 13701. 
In the next ten years, to 1738, ———— 1260l. 


And altogether much the same annual expense, even to the year 1766,—an 
average outgoing of only from 130/. to 140/. annually. But from 1766 to 1782, 
the average annual expense became 286/., that is, more than double that of 
former years. Was this the effect of increased population only, or of debt 
and taxes consequent upon the seven years’ war of Lord Chatham, and of Lord 
Clive’s conquests in India and over old English manners ? 
From 1782 to 1800,......e00+.323/. per annum. 

1800 to 1817. ..06eeee0 812. = 

1817 to 1828 ..eeeveeeees MOL, 8 — 
being eight times, at least, more than in 1719. For the Poor's relief alone, I 
find but 632. expended in the year 1719, and I can only discover the names 
of twenty paupers at that time. In the year 1777, the Work-house, or rather 
the Poor-house was first procured, and I find twenty-five persons then ad- 
mitted. This was before the great American war. In 1779, I find thirty- 
three in the house, and about the same number for forty years afterwards, 
until the Poor seem to have grown as averse from entering, as I have ever been 
fromadmitting paupers ‘ into the Workhouse.”’* 

There are now not above eight or nine paupers, ‘ aged and impotent poor,” 
and a child or two, in the house, out of a gross population of nearly 1200 
souls ; and they profess themselves more comfortably circumstanced than they 
ever were under a master and contractor. A widow governs them, guards 
the property, and sees the paupers washed, &c.; and after deducting 1s. for 
washing and firing, they have the whole remainder, 3s. (see statement in 
note), of their weekly allowance to expend on diet. Poor-houses should not 
be made more comfortable than the average state of cottages, nor should any 
one be ashamed therein whose work is worth the weekly cost. The fewer in- 
mates the better. In one respect the above detail is deficient. 1 cannot tell 
what the actual population amounted to in 1719 and previous to 1801. It 
was then taken at 729 souls; in 1821, at 1132; in 183], at 1167. Few new 
houses have been built since 182). | 

Since the date of my suggestion to Lords’ Committee on Poor Lands, (I do 
not say nor think it was in consequence thereof,) Parliamentary Documents 
have given an average of the expense per head, of the relief of the poor, on the 
whole population of a county. The desideratum still is, what I have here 


i ee - 





* This admission is a miserable mistake of economy as of charity and due consideration for 
the feelings and working capacities of mere agricultural Poor! Their only profitable and 
natural Work-house is the fie/d and garden; their own cottage should be their resting and dying 
place! Small receiving houses, Poor'’s-houses for accidental cases, for the houseless and 
relationless, may be necessary ; but to make a large Workhvuse to attempt manufacture, or any 
work to which country labourers are unused, and the place too less fitted than the established 
manufactory for like products in towns and cities, is worse than useless, It ends in advertising 
for a ‘* Contractor ;” he is, or he is not, well looked after; his duty and his interest are diametri- 
cally opposite to each other, for it is not his interest toempty the house, dué to fill it; itis not his 
interest to have the care of only the ‘‘ old, and impotent, and sick folks,” but of ** good hands ;” 
80, if a strong man or lad, or a handy woman or girl get an order into the house, it is bis interest 
to mancuvre to keep him or her there, by giving good treatment, and a large share of his or her 
earnings. Butif the earnings of the Workhouse be not for his profit, he has no interest in find. 
ing work for them, nor place, nor service for the paupers in or out of the Workhouse. The far- 
mers and Overseers look to nothing but the saving themselves trouble and expense, avd pro- 
vided the latter is not a very growing burden, they are not solicitous either to inspect accounts, 
or to 4etter, or to govern the Poor. if the Clergyman abandon the chairman’s place at Vestry, 
or Justice of Peace does not reside, the pauper Poor become oppressed and abject, or insolent and 
audacious slaves. In this parish no general contract has existed for the thirty years of my 
incumbency, but I have not been able till lately to do away with the ‘* Workhouse Covtractor,”’ 
This has been effected by guaranteeing that the Honse should no! cost more under my manage 
ment; whereas, the Contractor was demanding an advance upon 4s. per head per week, exclusive 
Of clothing, and the house furniture and garden 
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given for my Parish, viz., the expense of ali burdens by imposition of law, 


exclusive of rent and tithes, ‘‘ per acre,” viz. 20d. averaged for 114 years— 
but become 5s. at this time.* 


If encouraged to give to you and the public my further lucubrations,t I may 
send you the abstract and analysis of a Rector’s receipts and expenses for 
thirty years, with a view to shew that no property is better, if so well spent, 
than the clergy’s tithes. Nothing like Document, Sir, for this purpose, and 
for silencing, if possible, the glib folly, ignorance, or malevolence of a certain 
few Lords and Commoners, who love to assail the absent clergy. 

Before I conclude for the present, let me notice some of the constituents or 
heads of expense other than for relief of the poor. First, then, of these— 

The county levy, which was not above 6/. in the year 1746, had become 
five fold, viz. 30/., and more, in 1792, when a new county gaol was built; and 
has now reached 20 fold the cost of 1746, i. e. in 1831, 118/.—a sum exceed- 


ing the annual relief of the poor for many years of the period! So much for 
** Prison discipline.’’} 


2. The law suiis and feasting have been but a very moderate expense— 
nothing for the last item at the parish cost. 


3. The church-rate has seldom been made, and in the above expense has 


not exceeded above 2d. or 14d. in the pound. The rector maintains half the 
church, being his chancel. 


4. The constables’ expenses, and militia, are small. 


5. The highways, about twenty miles, are well maintained by the duty cart, 
or composition for it, with a rate of 6d. sometimes in aid. The cost—say 
1501. per annum. This head of expense does, in a great measure, tend pro 
tanto to relieve labourers. There is about one soul to every three acres within 


* Let not the legislator, the minister of state, the /andlord, nor the political economist, be 
alarmed for the existence of a surplus of profits from land and labour, (although subject to so 
many dedactions,) still to be available for rent and taxation, if duly protected by law, Our rents 
now, as rather fallen from their ‘‘ palmy state,” are 150 per cent. at least higher than in the reign 
of George the First, and will afford the landlord as much return in comfort and luxury as then, 
notwithstanding tithes have risen 3 or 400 per cent., and parochial rates 900 per cent., in the same 
period. What is to give the land any greater local value in England than in Canada or Ohio, 
but the increase and density of population, the greater produce, and better and nearer market? 
if these advantageous circumstances can be annihilated by steam vessels and free trade, then 
indeed I see not how any rent can subsist,together with an wnlimited claim from the poor for 
labour or relief out of the same landed and rea/ property of England and Wales. But I am per- 
haps wading out of my depth. I only wish the liberal Mc Culloch school “‘ had left well alone.’’ 
Twenty years ago, we easi/y sustained ten times the expense of 1712. Now the expense has been 
nearly stationary for thirty years, while population has advanced some sixty per cent., yet “‘ we 
reel to and fro under our burdens, and are at our wits end” tosustainthem, Rents are badly paid ; 
tithes worse; rates are collected indeed, but with great trouble; and labour is curtailed, while 
hands are super-abounding. In this parish, however, from happy accidents, and from a volun- 
tary division of the labourers in proportion to our acres, (as recommended by me a year or two 
since,) we have hardly had one man on the overseers’ hands for work during the last three months, 
and no fear of fires or riot. God sent sinning Adam not to a reading, but to a “‘ working school ;" 
and depend upon it, however friendly I may be to intellectual culture in order to mend the heart, 
yet “the sweat of his brow’’ contributes more to a man’s good nature and weil being, and tired 
limbs to public quiet, than all the ‘‘ schoolmasters abroad ;"* aye! and than all that the ministers 
of religion can effect without also REGULAR labour. Thus thinking, the clergy can dispose of 


the “ tertia or quarta pars”’ of their tithes in a much more judicious way of charity, than absolute 
gift without labour exacted for them. 


+ The Editor would gladly receive such communications. 


t If half this county levy had been spent on schools and apprenticing boys, and if three-fourths 
of those committed to prison had never been committed to any worse place or worse school-disci- 
pline than the parish stocks, the cage, and ducking stool of former days, we should have had a 
far better state of morals than gaols have, alas! conduced, and will ever conduce, to form, with all 
their terrors and their comforts, their instruction and equipping of discharged prisoners with 
tools and clothing, &c., means to supplant or discourage the honest. A prison should be a /ess 
comfortable abode than the home, however wretched that may be ; but the children’s bread is too 
often taken from the good poor to be cast to dogs, by your philanthropist and twilight Jegislator. 
Were it not for ale-houses and beer-shops, seven fold more than churches and chapels, our wages 
would have carried comfort to the wife and children ; as it is, they carry our estates, and the pro- 
fits and capital of our tenants, through the throats of a debauched peasantry, into the pockets 
and deeds box of some brewer's family ; while Chancellors of Exchequer, one after another, 
and session after session, quote the state of the excise rerenue, in proof of the ‘‘comforts of the 
people,” and their “ ability to consume,” not their own, however, but other men’s property! 
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the parish, about two-thirds or three-fourths of which is grass land, and 
therefore less requiring constant labour, and one-third only arable; and there 
is, | thank Heaven, no factory, consequently there is rather a redundancy 
than a want of labourers, excepting at hay harvesting. 

6. And then Jrish Connaught-men swarm in every lane until it ends.* 

To conclude, I copy the analysis of our overseers’ accounts for one year, 
and if in any other parish (and | hope there may be many) the same number 
of souls per acre cost the parish more or less per acre than 5s., that parish is 
either better or worse managed, or more or less kind to its poor, or has a 
worse or better poor than has the parish I am conversant with; or, finally, 
the relative number of the poor to the rich, and of those having legal settlement 
therein to those who have not, must be very different from what subsists 
here. 

There are very many elements to be taken into the account before a fair 
comparison of the conduct of any two parishes or counties can be made ; and 
every Parliamentary document I have yet seen, has omitted some important 
point for obtaining a sound ultimate judgment of the increase or decrease of 
parochial burdens in proportion to past and present rents, and to gross pro- 
duce and government taxes. I believe that the farmer of 1830 spends more of 
the gross produce upon himself and family, than the farmer of 1730; that he 
saves less ; that he does not expend, in rates and wages combined, a greater share 
of the gross produce, than did the farmer a century since. 


Analytical view of the Overseers’ Accounts for the year ending Lady-day, 1831. 


1. The Poor-novse, at 4s. per head per week ,(exclu- £ s. d. 
sive of clothing, repairs and goods, 17/7.) . .140 5 3 


2. Our Pensions to widows, bastards, old pauper : 
wee a NS oe 8 Se 6 ee SO ee 


3. OccasIoNAL Reuierto sick . . . £6319 8 
The destitute of employment . . . . 3 15 10 


Deere BR! ee err ae ee 
ea 6 ey NT ee w= & a oe ae 
og LE ee Pe eee 
PO oh Se oe YS Ce ee 
Medical attendance ...... .3110 O 
148 5 3 
Actual reliefofthe poor . . . . . «. « ———=- 622 «55s 3: 








* These men are at once a benefit and a nuisance ; to the famer, a supply ; to his English la- 
bourers and their families, a detriment ; importunate beggars to the gentry and clergy, some of 
whom have fed them by fifties in a lane, or rather by hundreds, at their gates, or at a baker's 
shop, when waiting and starving for work in bad seasons. They will come miles for a penny 
loaf, are full of real gratitude, and not a little ** blarney” and lying. The O’Connels and Shiels, 
&c., have little idea how much the hated and traduced clergy of England do for these * pa- 
pists”—more, indeed, than their own countrymen on either side the Channel. I do not give 
them tracts unless they ask forthem. Milk and beerare more in request after hard work. They 
now bring their baker over, together with their wives, and cause some occasional and heavy 
expense to our overseers by sickness and child.birth. Some years ago they would, unsolicited, 
£0 to church, but very few come thither now. I have had the same visitors for twenty years to- 
gether, and they sleep in my barns to keep watch and ward against the rest of their countrymen, 
— the eggs vanish, if not the chickens, and the cows are sometimes milked rather too early in 

e morning. 

If, instead of protecting these strangers, we gentry encouraged expulsion, I do not doubt we 
could soon muster an army of many thousand English to drive them away by force of numbers 


at the point of the pitchfork. Let the forty of the Commons be civil to us, want their 
a = to be paid by English employment. ‘ Agitation” may yet reach and their own 
rests, 


All circumstances considered, our English poor treat these invaders with much forbearance 
and some kindness; but I regret to say, that a spark may kindle the fire of discord, and that I 
cannot perceive that the intercourse between Irish and English poor has been of benefit to the 
manners or morals of cither. 
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Brought over £622 5 3 


4. Vestry clerk and assistant overseer surveyor of 
road’ssalary ... . - « 5210 O 


5. Law, justice clerk’s letters, journeys . 
Inquests. . . . . 
Constables 
Removals. . . « - 
County levy. . . . 
142 6 O 


6. Rates on cottages uncollected and forgivenannually 56 O O 
Incidental expemses . . . . 1. ew ew ew ———————— 250 16 0 


£872 1 5 


To which, if churchwarden and roadwarden’s be added, the total expense 
becomes more than 5s. per acre. 


Houses and tenements rated, about 70; cottages not rated, about 150. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
N. C. 


PLURALITIES. 


Abstract of a Bill, entitled, ‘‘ An Act to restrain and regulate the holding of 
plurality of dignities and benefices by spiritual persons,” which, having passed the 
House of Lords, is now in the House of Commons. 


Avrrer the repeal of the disabling clause of the 21st Henry VIIL., of the clauses 
of the same statute enabling certain persons to purchase dispensations, and of 
so much of that Act as enables certain spiritual persons to accept any number 
of benefices, the Bill proceeds to enact, that if any spiritual person having any 
deanery, prebend, or canonry, or any precentorship, treasurership, subdeanery, 
chancellorship of the church, or other dignity (except an archdeaconry) in any 
cathedral or collegiate church or churches, or any wardenship or fellowship in 
a collegiate church, shall accept or take any deanery, prebend, canonry, pre- 
centorship, treasurership, subdeanery, chancellorship of the church, or other 
dignity (except an archdeaconry) in any other cathedral or collegiate church, 
or any wardenship or fellowship in a collegiate church, then, and immediately, 
the dignity, benefice, or preferment previously held by such spiritual person 
(among those enumerated as above) shall be void. 

Also, if any spiritual person having one or more benefices, shall accept any 
other benefice, the benefice or benefices previously held by him shall be void, 
and the patron may nominate to such void benefice. 

The power heretofore exercised by the Bishop of Norwich of granting per- 
sonal unions to cease. 

Any spiritual person being in possession of one benefice, and who shall have 
obtained a license or dispensation for that purpose, may hold another, provided 
the distance between the two shall not exceed thirty statute miles. 

Power is given to the Archbishop of Canterbury to grant such license or 
dispensation, where the joint annual value of two such benefices shall not ex- 
ceed 400/., and also under certain special circumstances, where the amount 
exceeds that sum. 

No bond to be required of any spiritual person applying for such license, 
unless thought fit by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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In case of the refusal of the Archbishop to grant any such license or dis- 
pensation, the King in Council may, upon application, enjoin the Archbishop 
to grant it. 

ey such dispensation granted by the Archbishop to be void and of no 
effect, unless confirmed by his Majesty, under the great seal. 

Every such license or dispensation to contain a proviso, that the spiritual 
person to whom it is granted shall reside six months of the year on the most 
populous of the two benefices. In case of his neglecting to do so, the Bishop 
of the diocese may use all the powers and authorities with which he is invested 
to compel such residence. And if, in consequence of disobedience of the 
Bishop’s monition, the benefice shall remain for two years under sequestration, 
or be under sequestration three times in the space of two years, such benefice 
shall become absolutely void, and the patron be entitled to present to it. 

Every license or dispensation to be registered in the Office of Faculties, and 
a copy to be transmitted to the Registrar of the Bishop or Bishops of the 
diocese or dioceses where the benefices, or either of them, are situated: a copy 
to be produced to any person requiring it, on payment of 3s. 

The value of benefices to be estimated according to the net annual income 
or produce, deducting stipends, taxes, rates, tenths, dues, and other permanent 
charges and payments ; and also the stipend paid to a stipendiary curate in the 
benefice not resided upon by the incumbent, but not deducting taxes or rates 
for parsonage, &c. usually paid by tenants and occupiers. 

Previously to any application to the Archbishop of Canterbury for a license 
or dispensation, the applicant shall deliver to the Bishop or Bishops of the 
diocese where the benefices are respectively situated, a full and true statement 
of all the particulars respecting them, into the truth of which each Bishop is 
empowered to inquire, and within a month after receiving it to send a copy to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a certificate as to correctness or incorrect- 
ness, with remarks; and also a like copy and certificate to the Lord High 
Chancellor. 

The Archbishop may order distances between benefices to be measured. 

The Act not to extend to a benefice presented before the passing of it, nor 
to any, the next presentation to which was conveyed, granted, or devised by 
any deed or will made before the first day of the present Session of Parliament. 

All the provisions in the Act with relation to Bishops, to extend to Arch- 
bishops in the respective dioceses of which they are Bishops. 

The word “ Benefice” to be understood to comprehend all rectories with 
cure of souls, vicarages, donations, perpetual curacies, whether augmented by 
Queen Ann’s bounty or not, and parochial chapelries, whether such curacies or 
chapelries have cure of souls or not. 

Donations and peculiars, except peculiars of an Archbishop or Bishop, to be 
considered as belonging to the diocese in which they are locally situated. 

The Act to extend only to England and Wales. 


THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


So virulent and unceasing have been the attacks on the Established Church of 
Ireland, that many have been induced to believe its condition most corrupt. 
According to the statements of jesuitical agitators and demagogues, whole 
counties are without a resident clergyman, and a multitude of parishes are 
absolute strangers to the Protestant form of worship. Simply to contradict 
such falsehoods would be of little avail; but we have now lying before us an 
official document which happily bears upon the subject, and gives the death 
blow to Popish exaggeration and mis-statement. This document consists of 
‘Abstracts of the numbers of the Resident and Non-Resident Incumbents, 
and the total nuraber of Curates in each Diocese in Ireland, for the years 1829 
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and 1830.” From these statements we draw the following table for 1830; 
and before giving it, we have only to remark that a similar account for 1829 
is not inserted, only because the very close similarity between the two, renders 
+t unnecessary. 


Number of Incumbents. | 


Non Resident. 


a ee 


| 
| 


Resident. 


DIOCESES. 


al Number of 


Benefices. 


In the Glebe 
House. 
By Exemption. * 
tion or License.t 


————————— ors 


being no G. H. 


<<< CC lll 


In the Parish, there 
Without Exemp- 


| Tot 


—— ee 


Armagh 

Cashel and Ely 

Clogher 

Clonfert and Kilmadcuagh 
SROUIM Sb dp <vinnccccocccdcoschocsecessonenes | 5 | 12 
Cork and Ross 

Derry 

Down and Connor 

Dromore 

Dublin and Glandelagh 

Elphin 

Kildare.......... sospqncchapenabosttesnebse 
Killala and Achonry 

Killaloe PPITITITITITILITI TTT TTL 
Kilmore 

Leighlin and Ferns | 
RIED ‘anianévdiacisncndsnacisieneendans 
BEOIER .. cccoyncccnecesoces. sescmaceoponoesie 
CRIIET eccsdncSoncescscevccccassensbetccres 
SNA ci csentsahinsdeousnnstpengunannasene | 
Tuam and Ardagh ..................... 
Waterford and Lismore ...... ........ 


10 
1] 
8 


— 
oor | a >) 


— 
Sr bo 


wela 


| 
te 
OV — ee 


- 
~ 


—t 
TOhawmad 
to 
ON hk= EO RI 
_ 


to or | oS 
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DORA Bavessesccesensseseons | 633 | 188 | 193 


By these abstracts, it further appears that, of the non-residents, 58 are upon 
account of illness or infirmity, and 88 in consequence of there being no Glebe 
House, or the unfitness of the Parsonage House. So that, in truth, the case 
stands thus :—In 1830, there were in Ireland 1305 Benefices—of the Incum- 


ne 


* The exemptions include—Residence on other benefices ; benefices held by Bishops, Chap- 
lains to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and of Spiritual and Temporal Peers; Vicars-Gene- 
ral, Surrogates, or Officials in Ecclesiastical Courts; Resident Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Cathedral and Ecclesiastical Officers; Professor of Astronomy at Armagh; School- 
masters of Royal Foundations or Diocesan Schools, and Masters or Preachers of Hospitals or 
Incorporated Charitable Institutions. 

N.B. In the above classes there are, who perform the duties of their parishes, 20. 


+ The Non-residents by License embrace—Illness or infirmity of Incumbent or family ; 
want or unfitness of parsonage-house ; resident in a mansion or house within the Parish, 
belonging to Incumbent or relative; Incumbents possessing small Livings, and being licensed 
to Curacies, and no Church or Glebe House on the benefice. 

N.B. In the above classes there are, who perform the duties of their parishes, 31. 


t In this class are included—Absent without licence or exemption; permission on account 
of infirmity; permission for a short period; sinecures; vacancies; having grounds for 
license, but none taken out ; present Institutions, and returns defective as to residence. 

N.B. In these classes there are, who perform the duties of their parishes, 39, 
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bents (there being 15 vacancies), 821 were residents, 146 were non-residents 
upon compulsion, they being ill or infirm, or having no Glebe or Parso 
House to reside in; and 83 of the non-residents regularly performed the duties 


of their parishes. 


These items, including the vacancies, give an aggregate of 


1065, leaving 240 non-residents to be accounted for. Of that number, 128 


appear as non-residents, from holding two benefices, and the remainder is 
chiefly made up by defective returns, and the classes of exemptions. 


Tue sums received by Churchwardens in England and Wales, from Easter 
1830 to Easter 1831, was 446,247/. 12s.; in church rates, 51,919/. 1s.; from 
estates, 18,216/.; from mortuary or burial fees, 41,419/. 17s.; poor rates, 
39,3821. 12s.; pews and sittings, and from other sources not stated, 


66,5591. 16s. 


Total, 663,814/. 18s. 


Of which was expended, in repairs of 


churches, &c. 248,125/. 16s.; organs, bells, &c. 41,7101. 15s.; books, wine, 
&c. 46,3371. 19s.; salaries to clerks, sextons, &c. 126,185/. 17s.; any other 
purpose (principally visitation fees and’ travelling expenses), 183,5231. 2s, 


Total, 645,883/. 9s. 
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OLPC OIL OOOO LAE OPR 


ORDINATIONS, 

FENGOET accccccescocesccecees April 29th. 

Peterborough ..........+. April 29th. 

NOFWICD ccccccccsccccocecs May 20th. 

DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. 

Bonnin, Scott Thomas ......... B.A. Queen’s Camb. 
Buckingham, James ............ Wadham Oxford 
Burningham, Thomas ......... B.A. . Trinity Oxford 
Carpenter, Charles T. ......... Sidney Camb. 
Chambers, John William ...... M.A. St. John’s Oxford 
Changer, John My .....c.ccsccccs Oriel Oxford 
Clarke, William Wilcox ...... B.A. Wadham Oxford 
Coope, William John............ B.A. St. Mary Hall Oxford 
Corbould, William ............... B.A. Saseseal Camb. 
Coulcher, George ...........0.+. M.A. Corpus Christi Camb. 
Crawley, Lloyd John............ B.A. Trinity Camb. 
Dalton, James Edward......... B.A. Queen’s Camb. 
Fellowes, Edmund F. B. B. ... St. John’s Camb. 


Garlicke, Thomas C. ......... 


Groome, John Hindes ......... B.A. 


Hamilton, John William 
Hanbury, Alfred............00s0+ 
Hooker, William  .............6. 
Houlditch, James Henry L. ... 


Hughes, Thomas Williams ... B.A. 


Kingdom, John 


eee eer erene 


Kempe, George H. 
Lewin, George R. ............00 
Lendon, Abel Seyer 


B 
Long, mt Churchman ...... B. 
Massingherd, Algernon Langton B. 
Molson, William B 
Nelson, ae S 
— Thomas Starling...... B 


une, 1832. 


Clare Hall Camb. 
Pembroke Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Mary Hall Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Christ’s Camb. 
St. Edm. Hall Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
Queen's Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
Catherine Hal] Camb. 
Christchurch Oxford 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
(Queen's Camb. 
Trinity Hall Camb. 


Gonvil & Caius Camb. 


3 F 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Exeter 
Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop cf Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 


iaPadinidentc oe ae 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Penleaze, John A. Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Pyemont, John .......0.0cseeeees Lincoln Oxford —_ Bishop of Norwich 
Vickers, William ............04. . Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Warren, Charles ¥. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Webster, Josias Gardiner Exeter Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Whalley, Daniel Constable ... . Pembroke Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Whyte, Re n.ccccccccscssccecscceee Oriel Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Wormall, Sayer Stone B.A. Queen's Oxford —_ Bishop of Norwich 


PRIESTS. 


Baker, George Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
BPE, TRERTY  cocccccscscceccccces -A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Brettell, George -A. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Calvert, Raisley .. A. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Cox, Richardson A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Emly, Frederick Septimus... .A. Wadham Oxford Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Evans, Frederick A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Graham, William Hall sae Exeter Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Hore, William S. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Hutton, Rufus Exeter Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Johnson, Arthur Christchurch Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
i TE wstivevessdconsecesec Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Lewis, Robert George M.A. Wadham Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Lloyd, Charles wi Jesus Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Maitland, Thomas H. Oriel Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Morsehead, Henry J............. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Page, Luke Flood sd Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Pidsley, Sydenham Worcester Oxtord Bishop of Exeter 
Rhodes, William Francis A. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Roche, William Trinity Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Rodd, Charles.........ceceeeeeees Exeter Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Severne, William A. Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Sergeant, James ..........+0+ ion Queen’s Camb. Rishop of Exeter 
Scobele, John S. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Sprigge, William ofr St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Smith, Henry Cupper of Christ's Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Thompson, William Thomas... ll Jesus Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Thornton, William M.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Veale, Westcott H. Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
West, John Thomas Eliot . = Christ's Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Willisford, Francis T. B. ...... Exeter Oxford Bishop of Lxeter 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Hon. anno Very Rev. Epwarp Grey, D.D., Dean of Hereford, to be 
Bisuor of Hererorp. 


Rev. John Merewether, to be Deputy Clerk Extraordinary of the Closet, Dean of Hereford, 
and Prebendary of Pyon Parva in the Cathedral Church of Hereford, 

Bateman, J. Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Calcutta. 

Birkett, William Official to the Dean and Chapter of Wolverhampton. 

Crofts, C Master of the Grammar School, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Elrington, Rev. Dr. Chancellor of the Diocese of Ferns. 

ip errr Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral. 

M‘Grath, H. W. to the Parochial (¢ hapel of Walton-le-Dale. 

Shiffner, G. to be Canon Residentiary of Chichester Cathedral. 

§to the Prebend or Canonry of Liandegley in the Collegiate 

Church of Brecon. 5" 

Venables, Richard to be Archdeacon of Carmarthen. 

Wilkins, George, D.D..... to be Archdeacon of Nottingham. 


Thomas, Griffith 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. D ocese. Z atron. 
Barker, R. .....0.0000- Cottingham cum Skidley,V. E. York York Bishop of Chester 


3 iN ) “Ne y —_— Preb. of Holcombe 
Rendon, R. C, Holcombe Burnett, V. Devon Oxon cd Welle Cath. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Name. Preferment, County. 
Brigstocks, John ... Burton, R. P ‘mb, 
Churton, J. F. ...... Threapwood, P. C. Flint 
Coldwell, Thomas... Abthorpe, V. Northpt. 
Croly, George, LL.D. Bondleigh, R. Devon 
Crompton, T. ......... Hackford, R. Norfolk 
Dugmore, Henry ...  Pensthorpe, R. Norfolk 
Dyke, Thomas Hart Long Newton, R. Durham 

‘ Ls § Claydon, cum R i 
Etough, Rev. — ... ) Akenham, R. Suffolk 
Evans, J......cecseseees Llanglydwen, R. Carmart. 
Ewbank, W. Withers Grindon, V. Durham 
NS Re ae Mallerstang, P. C. Westm. 

, Willi: { Gorleston, V. with Suffolk 
Gunn, Wilham ...... i Southdown& West Town Norfolk 
Hassall, James......... Poxteth Park, C. Laneaster 
Jenks, John......008 +: Thriplow Cambr. 
Jones, John.........++- St. David's, V. Brecon 
Dette Ts Peecnncteniens Bultleigh, R. Somerset 
Kershaw, G. W....... Charsfield, P. C. Suffolk 
Lang Dashwood...... Shobrook, C. Devon 
Langdon, Charles .... Queen Camel, V. Somerset 
Laurence, R.F. ..... Hampton, P. C. Worcester 
DAs: Be: crcecessescevcs Samlesbury, C. Lancaster 
Lewis, Edward ...... Llanbedr, R. Denbigh 

' { Chadkirk, P. C. with PI: 
Litler, Robert......... 1 Pointon Chester 

re ; lo “Ove - ” 
Lockwood, Will.John / oe ~" with L Oxon 
Noel, Leland ......... Exton, V. Rutlands. 
Ollivant, Alfred ...... Llangeler Carmart. 
Phillips, Spencer W. Derynnock, V. Brecon 
Pidsley, Sydenham... Uplowman, R. Devon 


Prowde, Richard .... Hovingham, P. C. 
‘ eae: Crambe, V. with 
Richardson, William / Hutton Ambo, P. C 


Robson, R. S.......... Whitgift, C. . 


N. York 


\ N. York 


W. York 


Rowe, W.S........... Hareston, C. Lincoln 
‘ , >; = P 

Russell, John ......... prom Bs Bishops + Middlesex 
Sandby, George ...... Redlingfield, P. C. Suffolk 
Saunders, Aug. Page Ravensthorpe, V. Northam. 
Sproston, George .... Oldbuny, P. C. Worces. 
Stewart, John,........ Twaite, R. Norfolk 
Templer, John ...... Teigngrace, R. Devon. 
Virang, Abraham ... St. Paul’s, R. Exeter Devon. 
Ward, J. Truberry .... Askham, V. Westmd. 
Wareing, J. T. ...... ufford, C. Lancash. 
Watkins, Charles F. Brixworth, V. Northam. 
Witis, Edward F, .... East Lulworth, V. Dorset 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Boldero, William...... Carlton, R. 
{ Gorleston, cum 


Browne { ] 
owne, Thomas ... 1 Southtown, V. 


Carter, Samuel ...... Ringland, V. 
Comins, John ......... Rackenford, R. 
J ee Chishill 


shtev. GQ Clack. § Horne and Denham, V. 
Doughtey, G, Clarke Vand Martelsham, R. 
Dean, James ......... Cottingham, Y. 

Dewing, Edward ... Rainham, R. 
Fowle, T. Hartland Thornton-le-Street, R. 








Cambr. 


i Suffolk 


Norfolk 
Devon 


Suffolk 
Suffolk 
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Diocese. Patron. 


St.Dav. Sir W. Owen, Bart. 
Chester Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Lichfield 
Peterb. and Coventry 
Hon. Perey Charles 
Wyndham 
Norwich T. T. Gurdon, Esq. 
Norwich A. Hamond, Esq. 
Durham Bishop of Durham 


Norwich Miss Drury 


St. Dav. Lord Chancellor 
York Sherburn Hospital 
Carlisle Earl of Thanet 
Norwich Mrs. Lucy Browne 
Norwich 7 

Chester Rector of Walton 
Ely bishop of Ely 

St. David's 

B.& W. Lord Chancellor 
Norwich Earl Howe 

Oxon Bishop of Exeter 
B.& W. J. Langdon, Esq. 
Worcester ChristCh.Col.Oxon. 
Chester Vicar of Blackburn 
Bangor Duke of Beaufort 


Chester Lady Vernon 


Oxon Christ Ch. Oxon. 


Peterboro Sir G. Noel, Bart. 
St.Dav. Bishopof St.David’s 
St. Dav. Bp. of Gloucester 
J. Selliphant, 

T. Hugo, Esqrs, 
York Earl of Carlisle. 


York Archb. of York 
York N.E. Yarburgh, Esq. 


Oxon 


London The King 


Norwich Alex. Adair, Esq. 
Peterboro’ Christ Ch. Oxon. 
Worcester Vicar of Halesowen 
Norwich Bishop of Norwich 


Exon Duke of Somerset 
Exon D. and C. of Exeter 
Earl of Lonsdale 


Chester Rev. E. Muster 

Se Bp. of Carlisle, as 
Peterb. Ch. of Sarum Cath, 
Bristol 


Ely Lord Dacre 
Norwich Mr. Astley 
Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Exon T. Comins, Esq. 


Norwich T. Maynard, Esq. 


Norwich Mrs. Goodwin 


Yorkshire York Bishop of Chester 


Nortolk 
N. York 


Norwich Wm. Ainge, Esq. 
York Christ Ch. Oxon. 
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Godfrey, Thomas ... Melton Mowbray, V. 
Jones, J. M. St. Bride’s, Fleet-street 
Leathes, Chaloner S. re R. 
; Askham, V. with 

Binghaw 


M‘Culloch, Thomas Wormley, R. 


Ladork, R. with 
Merthyr, P. C. and 
Preb. of Lincoln Cath. 
Bramshot, R. 


Moore, George 


Nicholson, William... 
Payne, Thos. Henry . ; 


Queen Camel, V. with 


rumen, Tt. Bere Puddimore Milton, R. 
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Leicester Lincoln Peter Godfrey, Esq. 


Bucks Lincoln R. G. Russell, Esq. 
Westmor. Carlisle Edw. Bolton, , 
Cumber. York Earl of Chesterfield 


Herts. Pec of gi, 4. Hume, Bart. 


 Walth ¢ 
Cornwall Exon Lord and Lady 
Greuville 


Cornwall Exon 


Hants. Winches. Queen’s Col. Oxon. 


Archd. of Carmarthen & 
Canon Resid. of St. Day. 


Somerset B. & W. T. S. Horner, Esq. 


Lecturer of St. George’s, 


Bloomsbury 
Merriott, V. with 


‘UFifehead and Swell, R. 
Hall Barn 
Lympsfield 
Great Wilbraham, V. 
Ripley 
Langtord, R. 


Camberwell 


Price, Thomas 


Robinson, Sir J 
| ee 
Studholme, Joseph ... 
Thurman, C. ......... 
Westcomb, W. 
Wills, Benjamin 


\ Somerset B. & W. Dean & C. of Bristol. 


Bucks. 
Surrey 
Cambr. 
Hants. 

Essex 


Ely Rev. James Hicks 


London Mr. Westcomb 


ae se ee ee 


UNIVERSITY 


OXFORD. 


Saturday, April 28th. 

Yesterday, Charles Page Eden, B. A. of Oriel 
College, was elected a Fellow of that Society. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces, and conferring Degrees, on 
the following days in the ensuing Term, viz. : 
—May, Wednesday, 2; Thursday, 10; Thurs- 
day, 17; Thursday, 24; Wednesday, 30: June, 
Saturday, 9.—No person will, on any account, 
be admitted as a Candidate for the baw of 
B.A. or M.A. or for that of B.C.L. without 
proceeding through Arts, whose name is not 
entered in the book, kept for that purpose, at 
the Vice-Chancellor's house, on or before the 
day preceding the day of congregation. 

Preachers—Rev. Mr. Lancaster, Queen’s 
College, Sunday morning and afternoon, at St. 
Mary's. Rev. Mr. Hughes, Trinity College, 
Latin Sermon, the 30th inst. at St. Mary’s. 
Rev. Mr. Denison, St. Philip and St. James, 
at Merton. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rev. Mr. Brown, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 

May 5th. 

Wednesday last being the first day of Easter 
Term, the icllowing Degrees were conferred : — 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

R. C. B. Clayton, Brasennose, grand comp. 

Rev. W. M. K. Bradford, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Charles Thomas Carey, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Henry John Morshead, Exeter College. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

William Henry Bloxsome, Wadham College. 


In a Convocation holden on the afternoon of 
the same day, the Proctors of the preceding 


NEWS. 


rere 


year, Messrs. Veysie and White, laid down the 
insignia of office; and after a speech from Mr. 
Veysie, — with good sense and good feeling, 


in which he recapitulated the academical events 
of the last twelvemonth, the new Proctors were 
admitted by the Vice-Chancellor. 

Senior Proctor—The Rey. Francis Clerke, 
M.A. late Fellow of All Souls’ College. 

Junior Proctor—The Rev. Richard Young, 
M.A. Fellow of New College. 

The former presented by the Warden of All 
Souls’ College ; the latter by John Eastwick, 
M.A. Fellow of New College. 

The following gentlemen were at the same 
time nominated 

Pro-Proctors—Rev. James Bullock, M.A. 
Fellow of Worcester College ; William Falconer, 
M.A. Fellow of Exeter College ; Rev. Thomas 
Forster, M.A. New College; George Robert 
Michael Ward, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. Hamp- 
den, Oriel College, Bampton Lecture, Sunday 
morning. Rev. Mr. Tyler, Oriel College, after- 
noon, 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s— Warden of 
Wadham, Sunday morning and afternoon. 

May 12th. 

Exeter College, Oxford. —An election will 
take place in this College on the 30th of June, 
to Two Fellowships, founded for natives of the 
oa of Devon, who at the time of their elec- 
tion shall be of at least two years standing in the 
University. 

Also, on the 28th of June, to a Scholarship 
open to persons of any county, who have not 
exceeded their 20th ycar, without any further 
restriction. 
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founded by the late W. Gifford, ep 4 for boys 
educated at Ashburton School, in the count 
of Devon. And in the event of such either not 
presenting themselves, or not being deemed com- 
petent, the Scholarship will be thrown open to 
all natives of the county of Devon, and the elec- 
tion to it take place on the 25th of June, in 
which case farther notice will be given. 

Candidates for the Fellowships are required 
to signify their intention to the Rector, on or 
before the 25th of June. Candidates for the 
open Scholarships, on or before the 19th of June; 
for the Gifford Scholarship, on or before the 
23rd of May. 


Worcester College.-—There will be an elec- 
tion of Two Scholars on the Foundation of 
Mrs. Sarah Eaton, on Friday, the 8th of June 
next. 

Candidates are required to call in person, be- 
fore ten o'clock on the morning of the preceding 
Tuesday, on the Vice-Provost, and must pro- 
duce certificates, signed - the Bishops of their 
respective Dioceses, by the Ministers of their 
Parishes, and by two or more respectable inha- 
bitants of the same, that they are sons of Clergy- 
men of the Church of England, and want assis- 
tance to ot themselves in the University ; 
together with copies of the registers of their own 
birth and baptism, and of the marriage of their 

yarents, 

On Wednesday last, Messrs. Hiumfry, Gar- 
diner, and Burdon, Undergraduate Commoners 
of Lincoln College, were elected Lord Crewe’s 
Exhibitioners; and at the same time, Messrs. 
West, of Lincoln College, and Hannam, of St. 
john’s College, were elected Scholars. 


Also, on the 28th of Mey, to a Scholarship 
y 


On Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred ; — 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Edw. Bouverie Pusey, Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Hebrew, grand 
compounder. 

Rev. Daniel Veysie, Censor of Christ Church. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Alfred Morgan, University, grand comp. 

Rev. Fred. Morgan, St. John’s, grand comp. 

Rey. C. Horace Wim. Alston, St. Mary Hall. 

Jasper Nicolls Harrison, Worcester. 

George Sackville Casement, Christ Church. 

Rev. Alexander Murray, Magdalen Hall. 

Thomas Denman Whatley, Queen’s. 

John Griffith Cole, Fellow of Exeter. 

Edward Arthur Dayman, Fellow of Exeter. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Harry Vane Russell, Corpus. 

Forster Alleyne M‘Geachy, Balliol. 

John William Pugh, Balliol. 

Robert Lloyd, Brasennose, incorporated from 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
Preachers at St. Mary's—Rev. Mr. Hamp- 
den, Oriel College, Bampton Lecture, Sunday 


morning. Rev. the Provost of Oriel College, 
Sunday afternoon. 


Lecturer at St. Martin’ ~Rev. Mr. Taun- 
ton, Sunday morning and afternoon. 


May, 19th. 

The Reader in Geology will begin a Course 
of Lectures on the Organic Remains of a 
former World, illustrating the changes in the 
structure of the Animal and Vege King- 
doms which have followed the Physical Re- 
volutions that have taken place upon the sur- 
face of our Planet, on Tuesday next, the 22nd 
of May, at the Museum, at two o'clock, 
The Lectures will be delivered on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, during the present 
Easter Term. 

Trinity College.—There will be an Election 
of Two Scholars on Monday, June 18th. 
Candidates must be above 16 and under 20 
years of age, and will be required to present in 
person to the President certificates of baptism 
end testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin Epistle to request permission to offer 
themselves, at nine o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, June 13th. 

Wadhim College.—There will be an Elec- 
tion of Two Scholars on the 30th of June 
next. Candidates must not have exceeded the 
19th year of their age, and must have been 
born in Great Britain. They are required to 
transmit to the Warden, on or before the 20th 
of June, certificates of their baptism and of 
their parents’ marriage, with testimonials of 


_ conduct. A native of the county of Somerset, 


and a kindred of the Founder, will probably be 
entitled to a preference. 

In a Convocation, holdén on Thursday last, 
the sum of 900/. was voted from the University 
Chest, for the extra repairs and furniture 
required for the rooms in the Clarendon 
Building. 

Same day, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

MASTERS OF ARTS, 

Rev. Thomas Page, Magdalen Hall. 

Stephen Gaselee, Balliol 

James Hussey, Balliol. 

George Eaton, Brasennose. 

Henry Raymond Barker, Merton. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

W. Hicks Hicks Beach, Oriel, grand comp. 

Francis Palmer, Christ Church. 

William Mears, Queen’s. 

John Fisher, Queen’s. 


The Rev. Robert Speccatt Barter, B.C.L. 
and Fellow of New College, has been elected 
by that Society to the Wardenship of Win- 
chester College, vacant by the death of the late 
Bishop of Hereford. 


The Rev. Frederick Nolan, D.C.L. of 
Exeter College, has been appointed by the 
Heads of Colleges to preach the Bampton 
Lectures in 1833. : 

On Friday, the 11th instant, Mr. Digby 
Octavius Cotes was elected Scholar of Univer- 
sity College, on the Yorkshire Foundation. 

e Bishop of Winchester will hold his 
next Ordination on Sunday, July Ist. 


The late Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Hunting- 
ford, was elected Warden of Winchester 
College in 1789. Theeleetion is vested in the 
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Fellows of New College, Oxford. During a 
period of upwards of forty years, he discharg ed 
the multifarious business of the Wardenship, 
and subsequently of the Dioceses of Glouces- 
ter and Hereford, the latter a very extensive 
one, in his own hand-writing, except when 
srevented. by extreme illness. He was seldom 
te n to have erred in any episcopal decision 
that he ever gave, to which he was in the 
habit of applying all the faculties of a mature 
judg ment, assisted in dificult cases by the aid 
of ecclesiastical counsel; which, however, 
usually confirmed the original bias of his 
dise ‘erning mind. His knowledge of Grecian 
Literature was deep and extensive, and only 
equalled by his unfeigned piety, Christian 
humility, and benevolence. His me mory will 
long be affectionately cherished by the Soci ty 
of whicl h he was Warden, and by the Clergy- 
men of his successive dioc ‘eses, to whom he 
was a friend and tather. 


Preachers at St. Mary's — Rev. Mr. 
Hampden, Oriel College, Bampton Lecture, 
Sunday morning. Rev. the Warden of New 
College, afternoon. 

Preachers at Carfir—Rev. Mr. Grifths, 
Wadham College, Charity Sermon, in the 


=< 


morning. Rev. Mr. Taunton, afternoon, 


May 26th. 
Queen's College Election.—Ou Thursday 


the 28th of June, there will be an election of 
Scholars (three vacancies) open to natives of 


Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Also, on the same day there will be an elec- 
tion of Exhibitioners (two vacancies) open to 
natives of Cheshire, Lancashire, and Wiltshire. 

Candidates are required to present them- 
selves to the Provost on or before Saturday, 
the 23rd of June, with testimonials and cer- 
tificates of baptism. 


On Thursday last the following degrees were 


conferred — 
BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Francis Povah, Fellow of St. John’s. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. E. Auriol, Christ Ch., grand comp. 
Henry Barton, Brasennose, erant! coup. 
Rev. Thomas Furnival!, Queen’s. 
Rev. John Purton, Trinity. 
Robert A. Hornby, Oriel. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Henry Hutton, Trinity, grand compounder. 
George W. Owen, New Inn Hall. 
George James Riddell, New Inn Hall. 
Edward D’Oyly Barwell, New Inn Hall. 
Dugald Campbell Gill, Alban Hall. 
Hastings Howes Harington, Magdalen Hall. 
Robert Sykes, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry H. Crommelia, Magdalen Hall. 
Mark Antony Hartnell, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Cooper, Magd: ale n Hall. 
Edward Lowndes, Mawdalen Hall. 
John Southwell Ifill, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry Jones, Jesus. 
Thomas French, Jesus. 
Thomas Jones, Jesus. 
Francis B. Cole, Christ Church, 
Robert Waller, Brasennose. 


Lomas Miles, Queen’s. 

Robert James Dunn, Exeter. 

Henry Hobhouse, Balhol. 

Edmund Dawe Wickham, Balliol. 
Allan Maclean Skinner, Balliol. 

Hon. Henry Charles Cadogan, Oriel. 
Thomas Stephe ns, Oriel. 

George Carwithen, (riel, 
Christopher Rawlins, Oriel. 

Arthur Whipham, Trinity. 
Peregrine Arthur Ibert, Trinity. 
Hew Stewart Powell, Trinity. 
Richard Wood, Fellow of St. John’s. 
Edward Alston, Fellow of St. John’s. 


On Tuesday last, Mr. Richard Wood, of St, 
John’s College, was admitted an Actual Fellow 
of that Society. 

At the King’s Levee, on Wednesd: iv last, his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington prese uted an Ad- 
dress to his Majesiy, s signed by 919 of the resi- 
dent Bachelors and’ Unde rgraduates of this Uni- 
versity, expressing their thanks to his Maje sty, 
for his wisdom and firmness in refusing to 
adopt a measure calculated to destroy the inde- 
pendence of one branch of the legislature, by 
the creation of Peers. 

Preachers—Rev. Mr. Hampde ny Oriel Col- 
lege, Bampton Lecture, Sunday morning, at 
St. Mary’s. Rev. Mr. Newman, Oriel Col- 
lege, Sunday afternoon, at St. Mary’s. Rey. 
Mr. . Jacobson, Exeter College, 20th May, at 
St. Mary’s. Rev. Mr. Hussey, Ascension 
Day, at Christ Church. 

Preachers at St. Martin’s — Rev. Mr. 
Brown, Sunday morning and afternoon. — Rev. 
Mr. Hyde, 29th of May. 


—< > 
CAMBRIDGE. 


April 7th. 

Lord Walpole, eldest son of the Earl of Or- 
ford, and the Hon. George Augustus Frederick 
John Murray, eldest son of Lord Glenlyon, 
are admitted of Trinity College. 


May 4th. 


The following Gentlemen of Trinity College 
were yesterday elected Scholars of that 
Socie ty: 


Walfoed Marsh Westm. Scho. 
Barnes Stevenson Hue 
Feachem Forsyth Ellison 
Wright Sel win Gwilt 
Lawrence Hoare White 
Phelps 


William Dixson Rangeley and John Newton 
Peill were recently elected Foundation Fellows 
of Queen’s College. 

Charles Davidson, B.A., of Christ College, 
was, on Wednesday last, elected a Fellow ol 
that Society, on the Foundation of Sir Joho 
Finch and Sir Thomas Baines. 

The select preacher to whom the Sunday 
afternoon turns at St. Mary’s church are 
assigned for the present month, is the Rev. 
Hugh James Rose. B.D. of Trinity College. 
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Meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for the present term :—Monday, May 
7; Monday, May 21; Monday, June 4; 
Tuesday, June 5 (anniversary. ) 


May 1th. 

The Rev. Harry Longueville Jones, M.A., 
and the Rev. George Urquhart, B. A., of Mag- 
dalene College, were, on Wednesday last, 
elected Foundation Fellows of that society. 


At a congregation, on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were confirmed :— 


HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 
The Hon. Musgrave Alured Henry Harris, 
(son of the late Lord Harris, ) C orpus C liristi. 
Hon. Frederick Henry Yelverton Powys, 
(grandson of the late Lord Lilford, ) Enmanuel. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Cubitt, George James, Caius. 
Ladds, Wilham, Caius. 
Phillips, Rev. George, Queen’s. 
Phillpot, Henry, Fellow of Catherine hall. 
Smith,Charles Lesingham, Fellow of Christ's. 
Hopper, Rev. E. ~e Fellow of Christ's. 
BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 
Okes, Jolin, Sidney college, (grand comp. ) 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Bovell, Michael Nihell, Trinity. 
Hayw orth, James, Tr inity. 
Darvall, John Bay ey: Trinity. 
Milne, William, St. John’s. 
Daniel, John, St. John’s. 
Jones, John, St. John’s. 
Spence, William, St. John’s. 
Bowen, Charles, St. Pet. r’s. 
West, Thomas Dennett, St. Peter's. 

Du Boulay, Francis, Clare hall. 

Rowe, Rev. William Sloman, Queen’s. 

Ae ‘worth, William, Queen’s. 

Knight, John, Queen's. 

Lascelles, Edward Robert, 

Peers, John Witherington, 

Hamond, William, Jesus, 

Scalé, Thomas James, Jesus. 

Roper, Thomas A., Magdalene. 

Garrow, George Baker, Emmanuel. 

Birrell, Rev. Alexander P., Sidney. 

A mee ting r of the i PH il. SO} hii al Soi ie ty was 
held on Mond: iV evening , Professor Sedew ick, 
the President, being in the chair. Several pre- 
sents Were announ ed to the Soci ‘ty; among the 
rest, a box of Brazilian insects from A. Badger, 
Esq. -» of Trinity college; the volume of the 
Cambridge Observations for 1331 (the 4th vo- 
lume), prcsented by the Plumian Professor ; 
the Transactions of the ¢ Geological Society, of 
the Socie ty of At oo and other books. A paper 
by Sie John FP. . Herschel, fellow of the so- 
ciet Ys Was read, cond aining a dese ‘ription of a 
machine for solving equations. A notice was 

also re ad of a visit by W. H. Yates, Esq., of 
St. John’s college, to. the magnetic mountain 
of Sipylus, near Magnesia, in Asia Minor s the 
mountain from which the m tqnet is said by 
Pliny to have derived its name. After the 
meeting, Professor Sedgwick gave an account, 
illustrated | by maps, of the physical geography 
and the hist: ory of the Bedford Level. It was 


Catherine hall. 
Catherine hall, 
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stated that originally the river at Lynn drained 
only the eastern part of the district bordering 
on this low fenny region ; and the waters of 
the country about C ambridge, Huntingdon, 
and Pet: rhorough, as well as ‘the more remote 
parts of the neighb uring counties, were dis- 
charged by the mouth of the river at Wisbech, 
About 1280, the Ouse, between Ely and L ynn, 
was reheved by a cut from Priest-houses to 
Rebeck, discharging the waters of the Cam 
and Ouse into the Brandon river. The con- 
sequence of this was, that rot only the waters 
of the Cam and Ouse, but also those of the 
Nen and Welland, found their way to the sea 
at Lynn—the two latter rivers pouring their 
waters backwards through the inosculating 
branches, by which they had formerly de- 
scended to the sea below Wisbech. Thus the 
mouth of the Lynn river became the vent of 
ne arly all the waters of the Bedford Level. 
Various attempts were made by Bishop Lang- 
ton and others (in 1292) to remedy the in- 
convenience which thus arose by pouring 
additional waters into the Lynn river; but 
these produced a still greater evil in flooding 
the country along the course of the Ouse, and 
were fin illy abandoned. In 1490, Bishop 
Morton protec ted the country below Peterbo- 
rough by the /eam or dyke which still bears 
his name. The greatest change, however, 
which has occurred in this region, was pro- 
duced by the old and new hun dred-foot drains, 
executed | by the Earls of Bedford about 1630 
and 1650. These discharge, by direct and 
short passages, the waters which formerly ran 
round from Earith by Ely to Denver's Sluice, 
and in doing this the undert: iking was entirely 
suecessful; the effect having been, for instance, 
almost entirely to obliterate the river which 
formerly ran from Earith to Streatham, and 
there joined the Cam. One consequence, how- 
ever, of this operation was, that, during great 
inundations, that portion of the drainage which 
ran down the hundred-foot cuts got ‘the start 
of that which descended down the more tortu- 
ous course of other rivers, and overrode the 
waters of the Cam; which, in such cases, 
were caused to run up the country, in some 
cases for a considerable time. Various other 
circumstances and facts were mentioned re- 
spec ting the ancient and recent history of these 
districts, with the operations of engineering 
connected with them ; as, for instance, in 1720, 
when Denver Sluice burst, and the waters ran 
up the Ouse for twenty days. Fin uly, some 
remarks were added respecting the materials 
accumulated in the fe ns—their tel: ative levels— 
andthe possibility of clearing them from water 
hy cuts, which would entirely supersede the 
necess ity of watermills and other artificial means 
ot dee meee now in use. 

The Bishop of Lincoln intends to hold con- 
firmations in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, and 
Buckinghamshire, at the places and on the 
days under-inentioned : 
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PIG. cctetvsssnsseveess .. Tues. July 3 
Newport Pagnell ......... Wed. —— 4 
Pe | 
Stony Stratford f seeveeeee Thurs, 
Buckingham ...............Fri. — 
WeMT nccrtsctsercenses. .-. Sat. — 7 
Aylesbury ............006...Mlon. = —— 
Wendover 

Amersham § 
WYCHEBO ccsisccceses Wed. 


setae ceikach agen mA 


Prince's Risborough f ** 7s 
Great Marlow i 13 
Burnham ...... 

Te i ee 
WOOP cessve ~ 

Shenley .......0..e.+0006.-6.-Mon, —— 16 
Hertford —..........00e0008. ues. —— 17 
Hatfield ...........scccceeee hur. —— 19 
Stevenage ¢ >: 20 
Cotter d ‘ eee eee ee eeee I ri. _—— aa 

Baldock ? - e 

Hitchin if jiancadveenenaakaree —_ 21 
Luton... ... rv o 
Dunstable fo" Mon. —— 23 
RIE csecseesststcncsc see a 
Biggleswade ............... Wed. —— 2 


May 18th. 


George Stovin Venables, B.A., Scholar of 
Jesus College, in this University, has been 
elected a Fellow of that Society. 

Benjamin Heath Malkin, Esq., M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity college, has been appointed 
Recorder of Prince-of-Wales’ Island. 


We are happy to call the attention of our 
readers to the publication of a now Part ef the 
Cambridge Philosophical Transactions. The 
active and spirited Society from which this 
work proceeds, has already taken a distin- 
pes elt place among the scientific institutions 
of the country; and its publicat.ons may chal- 
lenge comparison with those of any society, 
both in philosophicat value and in beauty of ap- 
pearance. ‘The part now published is ot least 
worthy of its predecessors in both these re- 
spects. There are two memoirs on Physical 
Optics by Professor Airy, both consisting of 
the examination of singularly curious and com. 
plex phenomtnon predicted by theory, and ve- 
rified by experiment. Professor Airy is, we 
believe, the only philosopher who has pursued 
his optical inquiries in this order, if we except, 
perhaps, Fresnel’s remarkable discovery of his 
rhomb. Wr. Clark has examined a monstrous 
feetus (with one head and two bodies), and has 
connected his views of it with the laws of the 
development of the embryo recently established 
by Continental physiologists, and hitherto never 
resented to the Englhsh reader. Professor 

lenslow’s examination of a Hybrid Digitalis is 
full of evidence of his known accuracy and mi- 
nuteness of observation ; and is admirably illus- 
trated by engravings. Indeed the richness of 
this volume in illustrations is quite remarkable. 
The splendid new beetle from Brazil, described 
by Mr. Stephens, is exhibited in two plates of 
corresponding splendour; and besten Mr. 
Jenyns’ representations of certain shells of this 





country (some known and some uew ), there 
are seventy-two beautifully coloured figures of 
the shells of Madeira belonging to Mr. Lowe's 
paper in a former Part. 


The collections at Trinity chureh, on Sun- 
day last, aiter sermons by the Rev. J. W. Cun- 
ningham, M.A. in aid of the Church Missionary 
Seciety, amounted to 591. 4 . 7d.; and at the 
Town Hall, on Monday, after the Annual 
Meeting, to 28/. 2s. 4d. 


The Chancellor of the Diocese has appointed 
the Rev. Edward Ventris, M.A., of St. Peter's 
College, his Surrogate, in the place of the 
Rev. R. Duffield, B.D., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, and now Rector of Frating cu 
Thorington. 

May 25th. 


At a Congregation, on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred ; — 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Soames, W. A., Fellow of Trinity. 
Williams, Rev. Edward Pickering, Trinity. 
Ingham, James Taylor, Trinity. 
Morris, Charles, Trinity. 
M‘Carthy, Francis Michael, St. Peter's. 
Wilder, Rev. W.S. P., Caius, (comp. ) 
Hartley, Richard Fleming, Queen’s. 
LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 
Willan, Leonard Richard, St. Peter’s. 
Briggs, Thomas, Caius. 
BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Platt, John, Trinity. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Brooke, William, Fellow of King’s. 
Harvey, W. W., Fellow of King’s. 
Carey, John, Trinity. 
Haliburton, Alex. Fowden, St. John’s. 
George, Charles, St. John’s. 
Sawbridge, Charles, St. Peter's. 
Ellis, James Walter E., Caius. 
Daniel, William Dark, Caius. 
Watt, Fitzjames, Caius, (compounder. ) 
Somerville, James Curtis, Trinity Hall. 
Chapman, Cowdell, Corpus Christi. 


Ata Meeting of the Syndies of the publi 
library, on Saturday last, it was agreed as fol- 
lows :—* As it appears to the Syndics that the 
present Librarian is inadequately remunerated 
tor the time and attention which he devotes to 
the discharge of the duties of his office, agreed, 
that it be recommended to the Senate to in- 
crease the salary of the present Librarian from 
210/. to 3O0l. a year; and to pay the addi- 
tional 9O0/. out of the common chest; the aug- 
mentation to commence from Lady-Day, 1832." 
—It was intended that a erace should be of 
fered to the Senate, agreeably to the above re 
commendation, at the Congregation on Wed- 
nesday last, but was subsequently withdrawn 
in consequence of a letter which was received 
from Mr. Lodge, in which, we believe, that 
gentleman requested that the proposed 
crease might be deferred until aul improve 
ments, connected with the University, ! 
been carried into effect. 
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On the Lith inst., Robert Gordon Latham, 
Esy., Scholar of King’s College, was elected a 
Fellow of that Society. 

Lord Claud Hamilton, the Hon. Charles 
Maynard, and Sir John Nelthorpe, Bart., have 
heen admitted of Trinity College. 


—s 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
REPORT, XC. 
Tux Council desire to congratulate the Gene- 
ral Court on the opening of the College with 
a degree of success fully commensurate with 
the expectations which have been formed by 
the friends of the institution, 

‘The public opening of the College took place 
on the Sth of October last, when his Grace the 
Visiter, together with a large number of pro- 
yrietors and friends of the institution, attended 

ivine Service m the College ¢ hapel. The 
Lord Bishop of London preached on the ocea- 
sion, and the Principal delivered an address. 

On Monday, the 10th of October, the regu. 
lar business of the College commenced ; and it 
has since been carried on without intermission, 
except during the vacation of about one month 
at Christmas, 

The whole number of students in all depart- 
ments entered on the books of the College, up 
to the present time, is =e 74 

Of these, the students for ceneral educa- 

tion, in the sextor department 

Occasional .tudents in ditlereut dep irt- 

ments of general literature and sci- 
ence ne Gt. we lee. wa? ee TE 

Regrlar students for the general course 

in the medical department... 4s. 

Occasional students in the various de- 

partments of the medical school... 

Pupils in the junior department for gene- 

raleducation ...  ...  ... 


Oo 


48 
107 


162 
532 

The vemainder of the students entered be- 
long to the medical department, and consist 
chiefly of persons who had previously attended 
the professors at other Lecture Rooms. 

The gratifying faet, that within the short 
period of six months from the opening of the 
College, more than 750 students have become 
partakers of the advantages which it atfords, is 
an encouraging evidence of the approbation 
with which the publie regard, as well the 
principle on which the College was founded, as 
the plan on which itis conducted ; and, at the 
same time, holds out the promise of future use- 
fulness on a more extended scale. 

It has heen deemed expedient, that no public 
evinnnation of the students should take place 
til after tie College shall have been in opera- 
tien during one whole year. But the council 
have great satisfaction im stating that the Prin- 
cipal and professors, as well as the masters of 
the lower department, report, in general, very 
favourably of the progress which their pupils 
ire making. and of the punctuality with which 
they attend their respective courses, 

June, 1832. 
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tis with peculiar pleasure that the council 
have to notice the regular attendance of the 
students of the College at morning prayers, 
and at Divine Servier on Sundays, 

The Principal of the Colleze delivers two 
lectures in every week, on subjects connected 
with religion, natural and revealed, at which 
all the students in general literature, and seve- 
ral of those in medicine, constantly attend. 
The students are frequently examined as to their 
proficieney in the subjects of these lectures. 

_ The following appointments have taken place 
since the last General Court :— 

The Rev. William Otter, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
to the office of Principal; Monsieur J.T. 
Ventouillac, to the professorship of the Freneh 
language and literature; A. Hernays, Esq. to 
that of German language and literature; G. 
Rossetti, Esq., LL.D., to that of Italian Jan- 
guage and literature; P. de Mendibil, Esq. 
to that of Spanish langnage and literature ; but 
In consequence of his decease, which the coun- 
cn greatly regret to report, they have since ape 
pointed X. M. de Aleala, Nsq., to this protes - 
sorship. 

N. W. Senior, Esq., has resigned the situa- 
tion of professor of political economy, on being 
appommed one of the commissioners for the re- 
vision of the Poor Laws, and his successor has 
not yet heen appointed. 

Many hhberal donations of books, &e. to the 
library, and of botanieal and other specimens, 
anatomical preparations, and various articles 
for the Museum, have been made by proprietors 
and other individuals ; and it is especially in- 
cumbent on the council to record the mark 
which His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to give of his royal favour towards the institu- 
tion, of which he is the patron, by presenting 
to it a very ingeniously constructed model of 
the human frame, intended to assist the studies 
of medical pupils. The council take this op- 
portunity of mentioning that, as the rooms 
for the reception of such donations are now 
ready, all contributions of the foregoing de- 
scription will be highly acceptable, and wall be 
gratefully recorded. 

In adverting to the present state of the 
building, the council beg to call to the recollee - 
tion of the General Court the plan of proceed- 
ing which was approved by oa in the last 
year; namely, that, in the first instance, those 
portions of the structure should be completed 
which would be immediately required for the 
purposes of education, and that the remainder 
should be postponed till after the opening of 
the college. In pursuance of this plan, the 
interior fittings of several of the apartments 
in the portion of the building already raised, 
have not been completed; and the otber por- 
tion, which will complete the river front, has 
not yet been commenced. To this point it is 
necessary to direct the special attention of the 
Court. The ground on whieh the College is 
erected having been granted by His Majesty’s 
Government on the express condition that the 
river front should be completed at a period not 
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later than the month of June, 1894, the coun- 
cil are desirous of proceeding immediately with 
this part of the work. But, in consequence 
of many sums being withheld by a number of 
the original subscribers, amounting on the 
whole to more than thirteen thous:nd pounds, 

the means remaining at their disposal are 
wholly inadequate to the execution of he work ; 

and the refore the y Must appes al to the liberality 
of the friends of the institution for the supply 


of the necessary resources. Sir Robert Smirke 


. the architect, as estimated the expense of com- 


pleting the terrace, and river front, at about 
the sum of 12.0002, inde pen lently of the prin- 
cipal part of the interior fittings. * 

‘The council , therefore, think it right to sug- 
gest, that books should imimediate ‘ly be ope ned 
for ri asing a fund in the way of donations, and 
of subscriptions for shares of 100/. each, to- 
wards erecting that part of the building which 
willforin the river front, and fitting up those lec- 
ture rooms, and other apartments, which, it is 
expec ‘ted, will soom be re quired for the purposes 
of education ; the donations and subscriptions 
to convey, of course, the same privileges of 
proprietorship with those alre ady received. 

In submitting to the General Court the 
financial Report for the past year, the council 
have great satisfaction in not:ciny the munifi- 
cent legac y of 10001. left to the Colle “re by the 
late Mrs. Duppa, whose attachment to the 
principles upon which this institution was 
founded, was evinced by many acts of liberality 
during her life-time. The council have also 
the pleasure of recording the undermentioned 
additional donations, and subscriptions for 
shares. 

Donations 

= 

Mrs, White, Montague Place ‘oneshare) 100 0 
W. Johnson, Esq. East India House (ann.) 2 2 
Rev. R. Ward, Cadogan Place (2d don.) 25 0 


}. Forbes, Esq. Caliendar, N,B. - 100 0 
Rev. Mr. Perceval, of Horseheath ° 5 O 
Subscriptions at Doncaster - - - 17 17 
C. T. Cooke, Esq. Cheltenham (one share) 100 0 
John Salt, Esq. (2d donation - e 1s (OO 


Philip Griffith, Esq. Pall Mall one share) 100 6 
Perrot Fenton, Esq. Doctors’ Commons 

one share : : . - - 100 0 
P. Frost. Esq. Cheltenham (2d don.) - 10 10 
T. J. Burgoyne, Esq. Stratford Place 


one share) - - . - 100 0 
I. L. Hartford, Esq. Bristol - . . 5 0 
Miss Miles ditto ‘ . 20 =«0 
The Right Hon, Lord Henley 2d don.) 100 0 
Captain Ronald, Southampton : 10 0 
Rev. J. R. Major, M.A. Head Master 

of kK. C. School . . . . ee * 


The council cannot refrain from renewing 
the expression of their regret at the 1. on-pi yment 
of so many contributions originally nromised, 
which amount, on the whole, to the large 
sun t already mentioned ; and they are unwilling 
to abandon the hope, that the subscribers will 


* It appears from the Report of 1839, that for 
attaining all the objects contemplated in the 
founclation of the College, it was estimated that 
a further sum of above 5000/. may ultimately be 
reyu.red, 
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seriously consider whether they are justified 
in withholding sums to which they affixed 
their names, and on the faith of which the 
engagements for the buildings were made. 

At all events, the zeal and liberality evinced 
by the numerous friends of this institution 
encourage the council to entertain a confident 
hope that sufficient means will be placed at 
their disposal to enable them, by fulfilling - 
condition on which the site was granted, 
place the possession of the building ona footing 
of permanent security, at the same time that 
they comple te one of the finest ornaments of 
the metropolis. 

Signed by order of the council. 
Ii. Smarn, Secrctary. 


Ve ednesday, April lith, 18382. 
—<>— 


Rugby Se Wednesday the 25th 
April, the annive-sary meeting of ‘the patrons 
of Rugby School, and the publie recitations of 
the prize compositions by the scholars, took 
lace. At one o'clock, Dr. Arnold, and Dr. 
Vooll, the late Master, entered the exhibition 
room, which was very fully attended. The 
Latin Prize Poem, “ Venetia,” was awarded 
to Mr.C. Mayor, son of the Rev. James Mayor, 
of South ¢ ‘ollingh: um, near Newark. — Eng- 
lish Prize Poem,** Charles Martell,” was civen 
to Master A. DP. Stanley, second son of the 
Rev. E. Stanley, of Alderley, near Knutsford. 
The Latin Prize Essay, ‘ De Cranmeri mori- 
bus et vite evitu,” was given to Master W. 
Alexander Greenhill, son of George Greenhill, 
Esq. of the Stationers’ Company. The English: 
Prize Essay, ** On Novels and Novelists,” 
was given to Master A. P. Stanley. In the 
5th form, the E nglish Prize Essay, “ On the 
Literature of the reiqn of Gorge 11,” was 
given to Mr. H. Miils, son of the Rev. F. 
Mills, of Barford. The prizes awarded con- 
sisted of valuable classical and other works. 
Seven of the scholars then recited various re- 
citations, both Latin and English.—At four 
o'clock a sumptuous dinner was given at the 
Spread Eagle Inn, to upwards of 180 gentle- 
men ; the Stewards were the Rev. H. Biddulph 
and W. J. Harding, Esq. A_ ball took place 
in the evening, and was repeated on Thursday 
night. The Stewards appointed for the ensu- 
ing year are J. W. Boughton Leigh and George 
Morgan, Esqrs. 





—= 
WALES, may 18. 


Tur following prizes have been propo ise] at 
St. David's Colle ‘ve for this summer examiuna- 
tion :— 

A prize of ten pounds for the best Enelish 
Essay on the followi ing subject :—“ Inter omnes, 
quas unquam novit erbis, OpnoKerac, hac qua 
gloriamur Christiana, et qua in mediis gerumnis 
beati sumus, null; Lest quod ad historiam certior, 
quod ad mysteria sublimior, quod ad precept 
purior et pc rfectior, quod ad ritus denique et 
cultum gravi simphicitate venerabilior.” 

A prize of ten pounds for the best Welsh 
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Essay on the following subject : —“ Y Breintiau 
yr ydym ynen mwynhau o herwydd y Diwygiad 
Crefyddol ym Mhrydain.” 

A prize of ten pounds for the best Latin Essay 
on the following subject :—‘* O8 puxpdy cra- 
piper TO oOvTwWE a) OUTWE ivOug ix ViwY 
iOiSeoOar, Aa Tapworv. padrov 6 rd 
rayv.”—Arist. Ethic. L. 2, « 1. 

A prize of ten pounds for the best examina- 
tion in Hebrew. 

Ten pounds for the best Classical examination. 
One pound for the best examination in Euclid. 


The Chancellor has appointed the Rev. J. W. 
Trevor, Vicar of Llanbeblig, a Surrogate for 
proving wills, and granting letters of adminis- 
tration and marriage licences, at Carnarvon and 
the surrounding neighbourhood. ‘The business 
appertaining to this appointment will be trans- 
acted at the Office ot Mr. Robert Williams, 
solicitor, Carnarvon. 

—_—<—a-——. 
SCOTLAND. 

The King has been pleased to present the 

Rev. James Thomson to the Church and Parish 





MARRIAGES. 4h) 


of Muckart, in the Presbytery of Auchterarder 
and county of Perth, vacaut by the transporta- 
tion of the Rev. Wm. Robertson to the Church 
of Logie. 


The King has been pleased to present the 
Rev. Weir Tulloch to the Church and Parish 
of Tippermuir, in the Presbytery and shire of 
Perth, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor. 

— <a 


IRELAND. 


The Rev. Richard George, M.A. has beer 
—— by Lord Dunsany to the parish of 

entstown, and by his Exeelleney the Lord 
Lieutenant to the parishes of Danystown and 
Ballymagarvey,with their appurtenances united, 
ne hac vice by the Bishop of Meath, and vacant 
vy the decease of the Rev. John Toler. 


The Arcbishop of Cashel has appointed his 
nephew, the Rev. Thos. F. Lawrence, B.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, to the 
living of Golden, co. Ti perary, void by the 
untimely death of Mr. Whitty. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


ODODE LOE OOO OOD ‘ 


BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—The lady of Rev. A. P. Clayton, 
Wolley Hall, Berks.; of Rev. C. Barber, 
Sarden, Oxford; of Rev. R. D. Hampden, of 
Oriel; of Rey. J. C.F. Tufnell, Lurstperpoint, 
Sussex; of Rev. A. Arnold, Ellongh, near 
Beccles; of Rev. Henry Nind, Hase Hatch, 
Berks; of Rev. J.B. Byers, of Lamphey ; 
11th inst., of Rev. P. Woodroffe, Cumberland 
Terrace, Regent’s Park; 18th inst. of Rev. 
H. R. Maude, North Cray Place; 14th inst. of 
Rey. W. Horne, Rector of Humber, near 
Leominster; 10th inst. of Rev. John Watts, 
Reetor of Tarrant Grenville, Dorset; of Rev. 
r. S. Basnett, of Southwell; 21st inst. of 
Rev. J. Athawes, of Loughton, Bucks; of 
Rev. H. Fardell, of Dover Street; of Rev. 
lemple Chevalier; of Rev. R. Shutte, Willes- 
(en, Middlesex; of Rev. G. J. Gillett, Rector 
of Waltham, Leicestershire. 

Of Daughters—The lady of Rev. W. H. 
Bathurst, of Barwick, York; of Rev. E. F. 
Arney, West Dean, Wilts, ; of Hon. and Rev. 
W. iden; of Rev. — Duthie, Hastingleigh ; 
of Rev. Charles Baring, of Christchurch; of 
Rev, Henry Dudley Ryder, of Starvin; of 
Rev. li. Montague, of Cleeve House, near 
Bristol ; of Rev. J. Davis, of Ashwick, 
Somerset; of Rev. W. Birkett, of Wantage ; 
of Rev. John G. Gifford, of Paddington; of 
Rev. C, Forward, Axminster ; of Rev. Bernard 
Gilpin, Rector of St. Andrews, Hertford; of 

ev. E. Perring Henslowe, Woolwich Com- 
mon; of Rev. H. T. Streeten, Richmond, 


Surrey ; of the Rev. W. L. Buckle, Pyrton 
Vicarage; 17th inst., of the Rev. I. H. Bright, 
M.A., at Yardley, near Birmingham; 17th 
inst., of the Rev. Dr. Dealtry, at Clapham ; 
1Gth inst., of the Rev. P. Ewart, at the Ree- 
tory, Kirklington; of the Rev. R. Wickham, 
Littlebourne Cottage, Twyford, near Winches- 
ter. 
MARRIAGES. 

Rey. G. Stratton, Rector of Somershall 
Herbert, to E. K. d. of R. Norman, Esq. ; 
Rev. J. Stevenson, of Loughborough, to Miss 
Taylor; Rev. J. H. Buxton, to B. d. of the 
late C. Shepherd, Esq.; the very Rev. T. 
Gaisford, D. D. Dean of Ch. Ch., to Jane 
Cath. eldest d. of Rev. J. Jenkins; Rev. W. 
Barrett, to Cath. d. of the late Mr. A. Warrilow, 
of Stratford ; Rev. R. Duffield, B.D. Rector of 
Fraton with Thorington, in Essex, to Sophia 
Barbara, eldest d. of the late Rev. T. Kerrich, 
principal librarian of Cambridge University ; 
Rev. W. H. Shelford, M.A. Rector of Preston 
St. Mary, to Emily Frost, eldest d. of Rev. 
R. Snape, of Brent Eleigh; Rev. S. H. 
Whittuck, of Hanham Hall, Gloucestershire, 
to Maria Amelia, youngest d. of J. Jenkins, 
Esq. of Chepstow, Monm.; Rev. J. Hartley, 
M.A. to Caroline, second d. of the late T. Wylie, 
Esq. of Red Lion Square; Rev. J. Beard, of 
Cranfield, to Susanna, d. of the late B. Wilson, 
Esq.of Ardwick ; Rev. T. M. Fallow, Curate of 
St. Mary’s, Islington, to Elizabeth, second d. of 
the late J. Jones, Esq. of Finsbury Square ; 
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Rev. H. Hughes, of Tickford Abbey, Berks, to 
Susanna, second d. of the Rev. T. Grove, D.D. 
Rector of Strensham, Worcester; Rev. N. H. 
Astley, to Anna M. Ruxton, of York Place, and 
Broal Oak, Kent, youngest d. of the late Col. 
P. Hay; Rev. E. Brown, of Berry Pomeroy, 
Devon, to Susan, third d. of the Rev. R. 
Morres, Preb. of Salish. Cathedral; Rev. J. 
Hamilton J. Chichester, of Arlington-court, 
Devon, to Louisa Isabella, youngest d. of R. 
W. Blencowe, Esq. of Hayes End, Middlesex ; 
Rev. J. Wason, of Liverpool, to Charlotte, 
eldest d. of the late Col. Sandys, of Lanarth, 
Cornwall; Rev. T. Benson, A.B. Rector of 
North Fombridge, Essex, to Elizabeth, only d. 
of the late Rev. J. Wheatley, A. M. Rector of 
Kirkbampton; Rev. G. W. Birkett, Vicar 
of St. Florence, Pembroke, to Miss Smith, 
d. of the late Mr. R. Smith, of Cockermouth ; 
Rev. G. F. Holcombe, Rector of Brinkley, 
Cambridgeshire, to Susanna, d. of E. S. Sit- 
well, Esq. of Stainsby Hall, Derbyshire ; 
Rev. F. W. Davie Bassett, of Watermouth, to 
Mary, second d. of W. Cartwright, Esq. of 
West Teignmouth; Rev. W. Routledge, to 
Henrietta Louisa, eldest d. of C. Hamilton, 
Esy.; J. Tosswill, Esq., of the Neckinger, 
Kermondsey, to Louisa, eldest d. of the Rev. 
Ir. Harrison, Chaplain of the Parish; Rev. 
G. Phillimore, M. A. of Ch. Ch., to Emily, 
second d. of the late T. Haworth, Esq. of 
Barham Wood, Elstree, Herts; Rev. G. ort 
Cooper, M. A. of Wadham College, to Jane, 
second d. of the Rey. B. Cooper, of Luccombe, 
(;loucestershire ; Rev. E. Pickering Williams, 
to Mary Bennett, eldest d. of C. C. Clutter- 
buck, Esq. of North Cadbury; Rev. J. 
Warne, MA. of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, to 
Mary Lanra, eldest d. of D. W. Acraman, Esq. 
of the Lower Crescent, Clifton ; Rev. T. F. 
taker, to Catherine, youngest d. of the late J. 
V. Mathias, Esq. of Stanhoe Hall, Norfolk; Rev. 
J. F. Turner, Rector of St. Mary Major's, to 
Emily,youngest d. of the late J. Arthur, Esq. ; 
ie v. KR. Wilson, of Ashwe Ithorpe W ith Wren- 
ingham cum Navland, Norfolk, to Mrs. Wilson 
Sheppard, widow of J. W. Sheppard, Esq., 
late of the High House, Campsey Ash, Suf- 
folk ; William, fourth son of the Rev. J. Par- 
sons, of Newnham, to Mary Cath., eldest d. of 
P. R. Cazalet, Esq. ; Rev. J. Lingard, B.A., 
of Pauntley, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of the late 
KR. Barneby, Esy.; Rev. George Maclear, of 


EVENTS OF 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 
ix Wednesday, 9th inst., the visiters from 
New College, Oxtord, arrived nt Bedtord, 


according to their annual custom, for the 


purpose of examiung the scholars educated 


at the Harpur School, under the direetion 
el Lr, Breret li. Pri vious to the | ife Act 
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Bedford, to Isabella, d. of the late J. Ingle, 
Esq.; Rev. C. Hlathwayt, of Langridge, So- 
merset, to Anne Linley, eldest d. of W. G 

Rose, Esq., of Parliament-street, Westminster ; 
Rev. W. Sergison, jun. of Cuckfield-parh, 
Sussex, to Janette Elizabeth, second d. of the 
late J. Ives, Esq., of St. Catherine's Hill, nea: 
Norwich; Rev. Andrew Hatt, D.D. of Green- 
sted, to Mrs. Bentham, widow of the Rev. J. 
Bentham, vicar of West Bradenham, Norfolk ; 
Rev. H. Fludyer, to Augusta Borough, young- 
est d. of Sir Rich. Borough, Bt. ; Rev. Julian 
Chas. Young, M.A., of Worcester College, to 
Annie Elizabeth, second d. of the late W. Wil- 
lis, Esq., of Atherfield and Hampton Court 
Palace; Rev. Midgley J. Jennings, Fellow of 
Christ’s Coll., Camb., to Mary Maria, young- 
est d. of Capt. Daniel, R.N.; Rev. Richard 
Fiennes Wykeham Marten, of Leeds Castle, 
Kent, to Ann Cath., youngest d. of the late R. 
Mascall, Esq., of Peasmarsh-place, Sussex ; 
Rev. J. R. Edgar, second son of the late Col. 
Edgar, of the Red House, to Elizabeth, second 
d. of the late Rev. Job Marple, rector of Great 
Braxted, Essex ; J. H. Mandeville, Esy., only 
son of J. H. Mandeville, Esq., sec. to his Ma- 
jesty’s embassy at Constantinople, to Jane, 
youngest d. of the Rev. Benjamin Hutchinson, 
vicar of Kirk-Burton, York ; Rev. Sir Thomas 
Gery Cullum, Bart., of Hardwick House, near 
Bury, to Miss Lloyd, of Kingston, county of 
Dublin; TT. Cooper, Esy., of Brantham 
Hall, to Frances, second d. of the Rev. J. 
Bull, reetor of Tattingstone, near Ipswich ; St. 
J. F. St. John, Esq., of Lancaster-place, Lon. 
don, youngest son of the Rev. J. F. S. St. 
John, one of the preb. of Worcester Cuth., to 
Mary, youngest d. of the late J. Freeman, Fsy. 
of Gaines, Herefordshire; Rev. G. J. Huddle- 


stone, curate of Upwell, to Ann, second d. of 


W. Lee, Esq. ; Rey. c. b. Trye, rector of 
Leckhampton, to Jane Riland, only child ot 
Edward Pickard, Esg.; Rev. J. P. Taylor, 
B.A. of Lincoln College, eldest son of the Rev. 
J. Taylor, D.D., to Sarah, only d. of the lat 
P. Davies, Esq. of ‘Townsend House ; Rev. W 
G. Orrett, r. of Standish, Lancashire, to Mary 
Ann, d. of the late N. Crompton, Esq. ot 
Manchester; Rev. J. R. Brown, to Anne, 
eldest d. of S. Law ford, Isc. of Clapham Com 
mon; Rev. G. F. Cooper, of Holt, Wilts, to 
Jane, second d. of Rev. B. Cooper, r. of 
Luccombe, Dorset. 
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CO SOP OLO COR OCR OIE 


of Parliament, all the prizes civen tor good 
conduct and scholarship were contined to 
the boys born in the town of Bedtord; but in 
this instance there were two exhibitions 
open to the ec mpetitionofalithe boysb long- 
ing tothe school. Aftera close examination, 
which coutinued some hours, ‘Thomas Ma- 
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thews, son of Mr. Richard Mathews s, of 
Warerave ; Daniel Beaufort, son of Capt. 
Beaufort, R.N.; and Edward Sharpe, of 
Redford, were declared to be the success- 
ful candidates. Theamount of each exhi- 
bition is 8Ol. for four successive years, to 
be employed in forwarding their education 
it either of the Universities, and to be 
continue dso long only as they keep resi- 
dence, attend lectures, and produce at the 
end of each year a certification of attention 
and good conduct from the principal and 
tutors of the college. 

St. Paul’s Church, Bedford.—On Sunday, 
the 6th inst., this church was opened, after 
having undergone extensive improvements 
and repairs. The galleries have been con- 
siderably calged, und the pews newly 
arranged, by which the accommodations of 
the congregation have been greatly in- 
creased. ihe new situations ot the pulpit 
and organ are very advantageous and con- 
venient. Lhe alterations are not yet fully 
completed. 

CORNWALL. 

The subscription for the erection of a 
new church at Penzance amounts to nearly 
TLL 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Derh 1 Ladies’ Repositor Y.— The receipts 
of the "De rby Ladies’ Repository amount 
this year, after deducting all expences, 
and including the sum of Yl. 14s. 9d., for 
urticles sold at Dutheld, to 70/. 6s., which 
sum has been equally divided between 
the Church Missionary, and the Society 
for promoting Christianity amongst the 
Jews. 

Wirksworth.—A daily school for the in- 
Struction of ¢ irls has just been established 
in Wirksworth, by subscription, chiefly 
through the active and benevolent exer- 
tions of the Rev. J. Harward, the vicar, 
and his lady. It commenced on Monday last, 
in a room engaged for the purpose. The 
following rules have been printed for dis- 
tribution: amongst the subsribers :—** Every 
subscriber of 1/. annually to be entitled to 
ie recommendation of four children, and 

t larger subscriptions the number of chil- 
dies to be increased in the same propor- 
tion.—. Every subscriber of 10s. annu- 
ally to be entitled to the recommendation 
of two ¢ hild ren, and annual subscribers of 
s., be. or Ss. Od. may each recommend one 
child.— 3 af he childre nto be instructed in 
their religious dutie ‘Ss, tas ht to read the 
holy _ riptures, and require d to utte nd the 

chile urch Sunday School regularly .— bt. No 
child io be admitted under six years of 
e— Each child to b ring a note of re- 
commendation from a subscriber before 


being admitted.—_6. Each child to pay to 
fThia . } . . - 

1 Mistress ot the gS hool one penny 
every Monday morning; and any child 


omitting to bring the wee iP penny for four 
th ccessive weeks, or remaining «away from 
ie School three weeks, excepting in case 
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of illness, to be dismissed from the school. 
—7. The parents are required to send 
their children quite clean, and with their 
hair properly cut. 

A handsome silver snuff-box, with an 
appropriate inscription on the lid, has 
been presented by the parishioners of 
Spondon to Robert Cox, Esq., to express 
their approbation of his conduct as guar- 
dian of the poor of that parish, during the 
two last years; in which, by his zealous 
and gratuitous services, the foundation of 
a system has been laid, which promises to 
afford considerable relief to the rate-payers, 
without encroaching on the comforts of the 
poor. 

Derby Borough Sessions. —An indictment 
has been preferred by the Rev. Mr. Dean, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, 
against Charles Willian Twort and John 
Ward. The defendants are Dissenting 
preachers, and denominate themselves 
Shiloites. Ward declares that he has the 
only true light,—that God is with him, by 
whose power alone he speuks, giving the 
true and saving knowle dge of God's myste- 
rious word, ‘‘the Bible.” The other de- 
fendant, Iwort, protesses to be called of 
God to assist in the work ; and to assist in 
this, he gave up voluntarily a situation in 
the Hlonourable East India Company's em- 
ploy, which he had held for twenty years. 
The defendants have been residing in Der 
by, and issued notices of their intention to 
expose thecraft of the Bishopsand Clergy, 
in an address to the people, but the Magis- 
trates interfered. The defendants after- 
wards stuck upon the shutters where they 
reside, bills and papers tending to hold up 
to contempt the established religion, the 
bishops and clergy. The prosecutor, on 
passing the house, saw the bills, and tore 
some off with his umbrella. One of the 
defendants went to him, when an assault 
was committed upon the prosecutor. The 
indictment arose from the publishing of the 
bills and papers, and also divers pamphlets 
of a blasphemous nature, and aggravated 
by the assault upon the prosecutor. The 
defendants, being called upon to plead, 
handed over a wnt of certiorari, for remov- 
ing it into the King’s Bench ; but it having 
been the day on which the Sessions were 
held at Derby, being Saturday the 14th 
inst., and the certiorari commanding the re- 
turn to be made onthe 15th, the defendants 
had no alternative but to come to trial in- 
stanter, or get arespite until the next Ses- 
sions. ‘The defendants wished to havea 
respite, and drew up an affidavit them- 
selves of the fact ; but from a trifling infor- 
mality it was objected to. Several profes- 
sional gentlemen were present at the time, 
but none would prepare an affidavit for the 
defendants, until at last Mr. W. Whiston, 
junior, prepared one, which was accepted. 

Bail was immediately given for the deten- 
dants’ appearance at the next sessions. 
Derby Church Missionary Sectety. —A 
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Meeting, in aid of this Society, was held 
at the National School-room, the 18th of 
April, the Rev. Thomas Hill in the chair. 
Mr. Hill spoke at some length on the na- 
ture of the Society, its objects, and success. 
He mentioned that the funds of the Parent 
Society had this year been depressed, the 
contributions falling far short of those of 
former years. ‘The treasurer read the local 
report of receipts, which amounted to 
88/. 2s. Sd., being a slight increase on the 
receipts of last year. ‘The Rev. Mr. Min- 
ton regretted that the collections at the 
church, on Sunday, had fallen short of 
former receipts. The Rev. Mr. Wood- 
ward, visiting secretary, and Mr. Green- 
way, lay secretary to the Parent Society, 
also addressed the meeting. It appears 
from their statements, that the funds of the 
Society exhibited a sensible decline, as 
compared with the receipts of former 
years—that it was hoped this deticiency 
would be made good by the renewed zeal 
of the friends of Christian knowledge— 
that the Society had materially reduced 
its home and increased its foreign expendi- 
ture—that the various stations (at Sierra 
Leone, the West Indies, the Mediterra- 
nean, Abyssinia, India, New Zealand, Xc.) 
exhibited strong proofs of the benefits con- 
ferred by the labours of these missions, 
and that these labours could be extended, 
with great advantage, if the funds of the 
Society permitted. The sum of 91. 1s. 54d. 
was collected. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

Emigrant Ships.—An order has been re- 
ceived at this custom-house, from the Board, 
In consequence of a memorial from the ge- 
neral Ship-owner’s Society, directing the 
officers of customs not to interfere with 
ships carrying less than fifty passengers to 
North America ; and in all cases the neces- 
sity of carrying a surgeon throughout the 
voyage is rescinded, and a strict examina- 
tion into the health of the passengers is di- 
rected to be made by a medical superin- 
tendent previous to sailing. ‘This indicates 
a decided disposition on the part of Go- 
vernment to afford every possible facility 
and encouragement to emigration. — Ply- 
mouth Journal. 

Eveter.—On Tuesday, the 15th inst., the 
Archdeacon of Exeter held his visitation 
in the church of St. Mary Major, in this 
city, Which was numerously attended by 
the clergy. ‘The Rev. Prebendary Flli- 
combe preached from the 1st Corinthians, 
4th chap., Ist and 2nd verses. Jackson's 
service in Ff was performed in an eflicient 
manner by the choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Spencer Kemp, who presided at the 
organ. 

On Friday evening, May 11th, Lord 
Ebrington laid onthe table of the House of 
Commons a most important petition from 
the county of Devon, against the new Irish 
education scheme. It was signed by 
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seventy magistrates and two hundred 
clergymen, besides 9000 private indiyi- 
duals, comprising a large proportion of the 
most respectable of the gentry and yeomen 
of Devonshire. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

On Sunday evening, May 6th, the anni- 
versary sermon for the Sunday Schools in 
connexion with the parish church of St. 
James, Poole, was preached by the Rey, 
William M. Dudley, from St. Luke ch. 18, 
v. 16,—* Suffer little children to come un- 
to me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.”” The Rev. Gen- 
tleman passed a well merited enconium on 
the teachers, and called on others to enlist 
in the same good cause. During the ser- 
vice the children (amounting in number to 
440) sung two hymns in a manner which 
reflected great credit on their instructor, 
Mr. Goss, the organist. The sum of 
1z/. 12s, in aid of the funds of the So- 
ciety was collected. 

A new church at Poole is almost com- 
pleted, to acccomodate 800 persons, of 
which a third is to be free sittings for the 
poor. Another new church is also nearly 
completed, about a mile from Poole, for 
the accomodation of the inhabitants of the 
tythings of Long Fleet and Parkstone ; it 
will hold 600 persons, of which 350 will be 
free sittings for the poor. The former is 
erecting as a munificent monument of the 
zeal in the cause of our established church 
of G. W. Ledgard, Esq., the highly res- 
pected Mayor of Poole; the latter at the 
sole expense of the Hon. William lon- 
sonby, of Canford House, Dorset. 

ESSEX. 

The twentieth anniversary meeting of 
the Chelmstord and West Essex Auxiliary 
Bible Society was held on Thursday, the 
26th ult., at the Shire Hall; the Rev. 
Henry Budd, rector of White Roothing, in 
the chair. The number of Bibles put in 
circulation by the Society during the past 
year was 774; Testaments, 448. The total 
of receipts was 555l. 5s., which, after de- 
ducting the expenditure, left upwards of 
1001. to be remitted to the parent Society. 
The Rev. Joseph Hughes, Stephen Morell, 
Robert Burls, of Maldon, John Thornton, 
of Billericay, Robert Walker, of Purleigh, 
and Algernon Wells, of Coggeshall, spoke. 
A collection of about 11/. was made at the 
loors. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The funds of the Gloucester Magdalen 
Asylum have just received an accession 0! 
520/.; being the amount of a legacy and 
interest bequeathed to that institution by 
the late Mrs. Mary Smith, of Gloucester. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

St. Alban's Abbey. —A numerous and 
highly respectable meeting of the nobility, 
gentry, and inhabitants, has been held 
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the Town Hall, at St. Alban’s, to take into 
consideration the ruinous state of the 
Abbey Church, and the steps to be taken 
in order to save it from destruction; the 
Earl Verulam in the chair. A report was 
read, from which it appeared, that about 
fifteen years since a survey was made 
by Mr. Wyatt, whose account of the dan- 
gerous state of the several parts was con- 
firmed by Mr. Donaldson, in 1827. The 
roofs are so ill-constructed and so much 
decayed, as to require removing and re- 
framing; the towers are much dilapi- 
dated, and the external face of the main 
walls damaged by the rain; the great 
window of the south transept must be 
replaced by a new one, and the upper sur- 
faces of the walls and buttresses protected 
by stone; the total expense of which, it is 
estimated, will be from 14,000/, to 15,0001. 
Mr. Donaldson, the architect, said, unless 
immediate attention was paid, the roof 
would come down: it had already given 
way, and was exposed to the light of day. 
The walls were good, but the weight of 
the roof was so great, in consequence 
of the ponderous weight of lead, it was 
quite unsafe. The lead would contri- 
bute towards the expense of the repairs.— 
The Earl of Verulam read a letter from 
the Bishop of London, with a promise of a 
donation of 200/., as well as from the Arch- 
deacon Watson, with a donation, and the 
expression of his desire that the present 
appeal might be crowned with success,— 


Several resolutions were adopted; one of 


them was, that a public meeting be held 
at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James's 
Street, on the 25rd instant.* 

KENT, 

E’migration.—From Eltham, in this coun- 
ty, two families have left for London, to 
take their departure for New York. It 
is remarkable that the greater part of the 
emigrants from that place, and whence 
70 have lately left for America, are per- 
sons with a small independence, and that 
no assistance can induce the paupers to 
quit their country. 

The encouragement held out to emigrants 
to induce them to leave Faversham for Up- 
per Canada has entirely failed; for although 
about 20 of the labouring class had ex- 
pressed a desire to depart from their native 
country, as soon as the means were ascer- 
tained to be forthcoming, their hearts sick- 
ened at the thought of leaving their country 
and connexions, and they determined to 
remain in Old England, notwithstanding 


the ailurements which had been held ont 
to them. 


A plan of emigration, upon a limited 
scale, has recently been attempted in the 


* In consequence of the Bishop of London not 


being able to take the Chair on the 23rd, the 
mMeetiog is postponed. 
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parish of Lenham. ‘The worthy High 
Sheriff of the County, George Douglas, 
Esq., of Chilston, lent 1000/. to the au- 
thorities of that parish, which sum was 
employed in fitting out a certain number of 
labourers, Who were without employment, 
and shipping them for the Canadas, We 
believe that, after the emigrants have 
reached the place of their destination, a 
small sum of money, varying according to 
the number of children dependant upon the 
exertions of the emigrant, is given, in order 
that he may not be left destitute in a strange 
land. The sum advanced to the parish 
will, of course, be repaid by instalments ; 
and if the vacuum which the emigrants 
have left be not filled up, the wages of the 
remaining labourers must be improved, and 
un important saving gained in the poor- 
rates. The spirit of emigration, however, 
is not confined to Lenham. Many farmers 
in Ileadcorn, Ulcomb, and in other parts 
of the Weald, are selling off their agricul- 
tural implements, and other property, and 
are about to embark for the New World, 
‘The reasons assigned by the individuals for 
quitting their father land are the low price 
of agricultural produce, the growing pres- 
sure of the rates, &c. &c. 


LANCASHIRE, 

On Wednesday was presented to the 
Rev. Herbert Allkin, one of the curates of 
the parish church of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
by a deputation from a respectable body of 
the congregation, a purse, containing one 
hundred sovereigns, as a token of the 
esteem and respect in which his private 
character is held, and of the satisfactory 
manner in which he has hitherto performed 
his ministerial duties. 


MIDDLESEX, 


F¥ectings of Religious & Benevolent 
Societies. 


Sons of the Clergy.—On Friday, the 18th 
of May, the Anniversary Festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy was celebrated at St. 
Paul's Cathedral, when a numerous and 
fashionable audience attended, chiefly 
consisting of ladies. Among the company 
we noticed the Bishops of Llandaff, Here- 
ford, Calcutta, &c.; Lord Kenyon, the 
Rajah Rammohun Roy, the Lord and Lady 
Mayoress, the Sheriffs, Sir C. S. Hunter, 
Bart., and several Aldermen ; the Dean of 
Chichester, Drs. Heath, Barrett, and 
Dakins; Sir George Smart, &c. The 
music, both vocal and instrumental, was 
of the first order. After an anthem, com- 
posed expressly for this charity by Dr. 
Boyce, an appropriate discourse was de- 
livered in support of the charity, by the 
Rev. William Dealtry, D.D., F.R.S., 
Rector of Clapham, Prebendary of Win- 
chester, and Chancellor of that Diocese, 
who took his text from Psalm cxxii. ver. 
6—9, Atthe end of the service the con- 
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gregation separated ; and, we are happy to 
state, made a most liberal subscription, 
which, together with the collection en- 
tered into at the rehearsal, on Tuesday, 
will add considerably to the funds of this 
excellent charity. The proceeds of the 
day, it is said, amounted to 10001, 

Clergy Orphan Society. — The annual 
public examination of the children edu- 
cated in these schools took place on Thurs- 
day, the 24th inst., at the school-house, 
St. John’s Wood, in the presence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and \ ork, the 
Bishops of London, Bangor, Bristol, Car- 
lisle, Llandat?, and Gloucester, Archdeacon 
Cambridge, and Dr. Shepherd, the trea- 
surers of the Institution, several of the 
committee, many of the clergy, and a nu- 
merous assemblage of ladies and gentle- 
men. At the close of the examination, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (the president 
of the charity ) expressed himself as much 
gratified by the manner in which both boys 
and girls bad acquitted themselves, attord- 
ing a satisfactory proof that they had been 
well and carefully taught, and that they 
had been diligent to profit by the instruc- 
tion given to them in these schools. <A 
Quarterly General Court was atterwards 
held at the Freemason’s Tavern, when ten 
orphan children of clergymen, viz. five 
boys and five girls, were elected into the 
Institution, 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. —On Monday, 2nd May, a 
Special Meeting of the Members and Sub- 
scribers to the above Society was held at 
their Rooms, in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
There were present the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Chester, Bristol, Gloucester, Llan- 
daft, and Caleutta ; Lord Kenyon, Rev. 
Archdeacon Thorp, and numerous eminent 
members of the Clergy. 
London took the Chair. The Report 
stated, that, from very strict inquiries 
made, it had been ascertained that 500,000 
of cheap publications issued from the 
presses of the metropolis weekly, and not 
one of them of a religious tendency, but, 
on the contrary, many of them contained 
attacks on the most ancient and valuable 
institutions of the country, and others 
afforded a channel to the dissemination of 
seditious and revolutionary principles. 
One, however, of the most useful and well 
conducted of these cheap works, and which 
it was contemplated to imitate, as regarded 
the selection of useful information, was 
the Penny Magazine, which sold 100,000 
copies weekly. The total amount of pro- 
perty realised by all these publications 
was estimated at 25,000/. per annum, It 
had, therefore, been suggested to the 
Society that the diffusion by it of cheap 
religious publications would not only be 
attended with a great moral benefit to the 
public, but could be attempted without 
any considerable msk to the Soc iety'’s 
Funds. The Report concluded by re- 






The Bishop of 
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commending that a sum of 2,000, be fip- 
propriated towards this object, and that 
a Managing Committee, consisting of the 
following gentlemen be appointed, viz: 

The Dean of Chichester, Dr. Russel, 
Master of the Charter-House, the Master 
of King’s College, Rev. Mr. Tyler, J. D. 
Powles, Esq., and R. Clarke, Esq. The 
Bishops of Bristol and Gloucester ex- 
pressed their cordial assent to the plan, 
and the resolution was put to the vote and 
nnanimously adopted. After thanks had 
been voted to the Right Reverend Pre- 
late in the Chair, the Meeting separated, 

National Society for the Education of the 
Poor.—Vhe annual examination of the 
children, in the Central Schools of the 
Society, at Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s- 
lnn-Lane, took place yesterday, when a 
highly respectable company were present, 
The examination was conducted with 
much ability by the Lord Bishop of Dan- 
gor; and the children acquitted them- 
selves in a superior manner. After the 
examination, the Aunual Report was read, 
which, among other valuable intormation, 
contained the following, viz:—That a 
recent ceneral Inquiry into the state of 
education shewed that there were be- 
tween seven and eight hundred thousand 
children of the labouring classes now 
under education in Church of Eneland 
schools, one-half of which were in union 
with the National Society. It appeared 
also that 6,700. had been granted by the 
Committee the last year in aid of building 
156 new school-rooms, chiefly in the po- 
pulous places of the kingdom, capable of 
containing above 17,000 children. Many 
other facts of equal interest were con- 
tained in the Report. An annual donation 
of 5Ol. from the Queen was announced, 

Prayer Bookand Homily Society. —On the 
2nd of May the above Society held its Nine- 
teenth Anniversary Meeting, in the Great 
Room in Exeter Hall; Lord Bexley in the 
chair. From the report it appeared, that 
the receipts had always been inadequate 
to the wishes of the Society. During the 
last year the Society has distributed 11,738 
Prayer-books and 67,385 Homilies ; and 
since its foundation, 208,673 Prayer-books, 
and 1,155,625 Homilies. The receipts of 
the year amounted to 2,171/. 19s. 4d., and 
the disbursements to 2,208/. 14s. 8d. 

St. Ann’s Society Schools.—Vhe Anniver- 
sary of this useful institution was cele- 
brated on Wednesday, the 16th inst., at the 
London Tavern. ‘The chair was filled by 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, and the con- 
tributions exceeded 900/. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty t 
Animals.—The Annual General Meeting ot 
this Society took place on Friday the 18th 
inst.,at Exeter Hall; Sir John De Beauvot 
inthe chair. The Report stated that the 
number of prosecutions by the Society dur- 
ing the past year was 186, of which 55 had 
been fined, with costs; 40 amerced in costs; 
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and the remainder had been dismissed, or 
the parties had absconded. The total 
amount received was 276/., and it was stated 
that the finances of the Society were in a 
flourishing state, owing to a legacy of 300/. 
from a lady of the name of Duppa, and a 
donation of 100/. from R. Batson, Esq. 
Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., Mr. Goldsmith, 
Mr. Batson, Mr. Warr, and other gentle- 
men, addressed the meeting in support of 
the objects of the Society. Mr. Mackinnon 
said it was important the public should 
know that the Parent Society did not re- 
cognize the Branch Societyof Mr. Wheeler ; 
therefore, if they gave subscriptions to that 
individual, it must be without reference to 
this Society. The meeting then adjourned. 
London Itinerant Society.—The ‘Thirty- 
fifth Anniversary Meeting of the friends 
and supporters of itinerant preaching took 
place on Monday, the 7th inst. in Finsbury 
Chapel. The Rev. Dr. Collyer, upon 
being called to the chair, entered into a 
long vindication of street and field preach- 
ing, declaring that if the legislature should 
enact a law against them, he would be the 
first to break it.* ‘The report stated the 
receipts of the year to be 4291. 11s. 144., 
and the disbursements 4091. Gs.4d. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts.—Friday, the 25th, being 
the Anniversary of this Society, the Lord 
Mayor, attended by several members of 
the Court of Aldermen and the Sheriffs, 
went to Bow Church to meet the Arch- 
bishop ot Canterbury, a number of Bi- 
shops, and other clerical dignitaries, where 
an appropriate discourse connected with 
the objects of the Society was delivered 
by the Bishop of Rochester. After the 
service was concluded, the Lord Mayor 
invited his Grace the Primate, and a large 
number of distinguished prelates, to par- 
take of the munificent hospitality of the 
Mansion House. At six o'clock, the guests 
having assembled to the number of nearly 
one hundred, they adjourned to the 
Egyptian Hall, where a splendid dinner 
Was servéd up. Among the company, we 
observed his Grace the Archbishop of 
( anterbury, the Bishops of London, Bris- 
tol, Chester, Gloucester, Chichester, 
Lichfield and Coventry, Hereford, Bangor, 
Salisbury, St.Asaph’s, Llandaff, Rochester, 
( arlisle,Calcutta, Killaloe, and St. David's; 
nrehdeacons Hamilton, Potts, and of 
Kvdlesex, Doctors d’Oyley, Richards, 
an”? and Spry ; the Rev. Messrs. Lons- 

“le and Melvill ; Aldermen Wilson, Hey- 
gate, Hughes, Hunter, &c. ; Sheriffs Rice 
and Cowan, and other distinguished in- 
dividuals, 

, St. Paul's School.—The apposition of St. 
Paul 8School was held on Wolheodax in the 
theatre of that institution. A largenumber 
of ladies oceupied the galleries ; in front 


* We crave attention to this declaration.—Ep. 


June, 1832. 
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sat several gentlemen, among whom we 
observed the Bishops of Chichester an¢ 
Llandaff, Dr. Bailey, Dr. Butler, &c., 
with the Governors of the school. The 
Captain (Mr. Osborne) commenced with 
reciting an address in Greek, in honour of 
the founder, Dean Collett. Mr. Dalton 
then delivered one of similar purport in 
Latin, and Mr. Windle a third, in Eng- 
lish. The Captain and Mr. Howes then 
recited two excellent compositions, which 
had obtained the prizes: one in Latin 
hexameter, on the Restoration of the Tem- 
ple . Jerusalem by Nehemiah; the other, 
an Elegy, by David, in Greek triameter 
lambic. At the conclusion, the High 
Master presented those gentlemen with 
the prizes. Mr. Swinny next recited an 
essay on the causes of the superiority of 
Thucydides over Herodotus, which had 
obtained the Head Master's prize. The 
proceedings terminated with recitations, 
which seemed to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Philological School.—The annual examin- 
ation of this School took place on Monday 
last, at the School-house, Gloucester 
Place, New Road, before the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, the Dean of Chichester, 
the Governors of the School, and a numer- 
ous assembly of the friends of the institu- 
tion. The boys were examined on reli- 
gious subjects, bistory, mathematics, and 
the Greek, Latin, and French languages ; 
and received great praise from the Chair- 
man for the proficiency they had made in 
these several branches of education. At 
the conclusion, prizes were delivered to 
the most deserving boys. 





Exeter Hall.—There is an exhibition of 
Paintings by Old Masters, illustrative of 
Sacred History; an exhibition of ena- 
melled pictures in glass (viz., Martin's 
selshazzar’s Feast and Joshua command- 
ing the Sun to stand still, and Harlowe’s 
Trial of Queen Catherine); and also an 
exhibition of a Model of a Copper Mine 
worked by Water. 

Hornsey Church.—The body of this 
venerable structure is about to be con- 
siderably enlarged. A subscription has 
been formed among the inhabitants, and 
20001. collected for the purpose. On the 
7th of May, the Right Rev. the Bishops of 
London and Calcutta preached there, and 
the following day the builders and archi- 
tect commenced their operations. 

In consequence of the refusal of the 
parishioners of Lambeth to grant a rate 
for the expenses of the new church in the 
Waterloo-road, the rector declined preach- 
ing on Sunday evenings, urging, as a rea- 
son, that he could not afford to be at the 
expense of lighting the church from his 
yearly income. The church has conse- 
quently been closed on Sunday evenings 
or a longtime. Now that the days are 
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getting longer, the evening service is about 
to be resumed.— Morning Herald. 

A monument has just been erected in 
Paddington church-yard (designed and 
executed by Charles Rossie, R.A.) to the 
memory of the Rev. Basil Wood, M.A., 
Rector of Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks, 
and forty-six years minister of Bentinck 
Chapel, Marylebone. The figures repre- 
sent Faith, Hope, and Charity, and a half- 
length bust of the Rev. Basil Wood, in 
relief, with a bible in one hand; on the 
figures are suitable inscriptions. 

Population of England.—The population 
of England, it appears, bas increased, dur- 
ing the last century, from 5,475,000 to 
13,888,000, or 254 per cent.; and that of 
London, during the same period, from 
674,000 to 1,500,000, or 222 percent. In 
England the increase of population, from 
1821 to 1831, was at the rate of sixteen 
per cent., and in Scotland thirteen. 


A Bill is now before Parliament, having 
for its object the relief of parishes by the 
inclosure of waste lands. It provides for 
the inclosure of all such lands within the 
kingdom, with the consent of two-thirds 
** in value” of the persons having rights of 
common thereon, and makes it imperative 
that a certain portion of each waste, not 
exceeding two hundred acres, shall be 
allotted for the benefit of the poor of the 
parish in which the lands may Ge situated. 
rhe Bill is of some length, and its enact- 
ments, in other respects, like the former 
Inclosure Acts. 

The Governors of King’s College have 
opened books for receiving donations and 
subscriptions for shares (of 1004 each) for 
the completion of theriver front and other 
portions of the College. The new list in- 
cludes 1000/.,a bequest of the late Mrs. 
Duppa. 

Ladye Chapel.—Tuesday evening, the 
Ist ot May ,a General Meeting of the Com- 
mittee for promoting the restoration of 
the Ladye Chapel, attended by numerous 
scientific gentlemen, was held at the Nag’'s 
Head, Borouch, to consider Mr. Gwilt’s 
gratuitous offer to superintend the restor- 
ation of the Ladye Chapel. After some 
discussion, it was unanimously resolved, 
that the offer of the above-named gentle- 
man should be accepted, with a perfect 
understanding by all the parties, that the 
same should not exceed 2300/. The fur- 
ther consideration of the subject was ad- 
jyourned. A model was exhibited to the 
meeting, which gave a pleasing idea of 
what the chapel will be in a renovated 
State. 

Small Debtors._-The good effected by 
the Society for the Reliet of Persons Im- 
prisoned for Small Debts surpasses all 
that could be imagined. No fewer than 
2,080 persons were liberated by their 
means in the course of the last year alone. 

Mr. Irving.—This gentleman has been 
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brought before the Presbytery of the 
Scotch Church in London, on a charge of 
offending against the doctrine and disci- 

line of that church, by admitting un- 
leaest strangers, pretending to the Gift 
of Tongues, to take part in the public 
worship of the Chapel in Regent Square. 
The accusers and their evidence occupied 
the first day; the Rev. Gentleman was 
heard in his defence, in a speech which 
occupied nearly five hours, on the second 
day ; and after sitting from twelve o'clock 
at noon (with a short interval) till half- 
past ten o'clock at night on the third day, 
the Presbytery came to the decision, that 
the charges were established, and that 
‘‘the Rev. Edward Irving has rendered 
himself unfit to remain the Minister of the 
said National Scotch Church, and ought 
to be removed therefrom in pursuance of 
the provisions of the trust deed.” 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


The rector of Mapledurham, Lord A. 
Fitzclarence, has lately presented to the 
parish a magnificent service of communion 
plate, of the value of 300 guineas, and his 
Majesty, of course at Lord A. Fitzcla- 
rence’s suggestion, gave 100/. towards 
erecting a school in the parish some months 
since. His Majesty has also ordered his 
clock-maker to survey the church of Ma- 
pledurham for the purpose of erecting a 
clock of 100 guineas value, a convenience 
to the poor of that secluded village of very 
great importance, and an act of liberality 
on the part of our beloved Sovereign, 
which we are proud of communicating to 
his loyal subjects. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Dean and Chapter of Bristol have 
commenced the renovation of that fine 
specimen of ancient architecture, the 
Chapter Room of the Cathedral. In re- 
moving the earth for the purpose of lower- 
ing the floor, four sand-stone coffins have 
been uncovered. One of them contained 
nearly a perfect skeleton, and on the skull 
there evidently appeared the remains of 6 
fillet of gold lace. The lid of one of the 
coffins exhibits a sculptured representa- 
tion in basso relievo of Christ's descent 
into hell. In one hand he bears the cross, 
and with the other he is delivering a sin- 
ner from the jaws of the bottomless pit. 
The figure of Christ occupies nearly the 
whole length of the lid. : 

Partis College.—Among the sacred fes- 
tivities by which the Faster week has been 
marked at Bath, we have to notice, with 
peculiar satisfaction, the anniversary © 
Partis College. It is delightful to the be- 
nevolent, and consolatory to the pious 
mind, to see ladies, who as wives an 
daughters have known better fortune while 
their husbands and fathers were alive, re- 
stored, through the munificence of an indl- 
vidual of their own sex, to much of the 
comfort they had lost, and spending the 
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erening of their days in peace. Partis 
College, that beauti/ul range of houses in 
the pleasantest part of the city, affords a 
retreat ior omy | such ladies; giving to 
each a separate house and garden, with a 
pension commensurate to their limited 
wants. It was the sixth anniversary of 
the Institution; and it was atfended by 
the enviable foundress and almost all the 
trustees.— Bath Gazette. 

Frome.—The parish has offered fifteen 
months’ pay to any poor family, now re- 
ceiving parish relief, to assist them to emi- 
grate to Upper Canada, provided the 
whole sum does not exceed 600/. This 
amounts to double the sum granted last 
year. In compliance with this liberal 
offer from the parish authorities of that 
town, no less than one hundred and forty 
persons belonging to Frome are about to 
avail themselves of it. A great number of 
families from the same parish are anxious 
likewise to follow them, but lack funds. 

The Archdeacon of Bath intends to hold 
his visitation at Bath on the ¢7th of Au- 
gust, and at Bedminster on the 28th. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The National Schools in this town were 
opened on Monday, May 14th, and the 
anxiety of parents for the admission of 
their children is a gratifying proof that 
they are not insensible of the blessings of 
education, when the means of obtaining it 
are placed within their reach. The schools 
were designed for 450 children. Above a 
hundred more than that number have been 
admitted, and at least an equal number 
have been refused admittance till vacancies 
occur.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

SUFFOLK, 

A monument has just been erected in 
St. Mary Tower Church, Ipswich, to its 
late venerable minister, the execution of 
which does as muchcredit to the taste and 
skill of Mr. Tovell, as the inscription does 
justice to the character delineated : 

INSCRIPTION, 

M.S. viri Reverendi, Ttuom# Cossoxp, 
A. M. hujusce Ecclesie per tres et 
quinquaginta annos, grande mortalis evi 
poten: Ministri; necnon Ecclesia de 
Wilby, itemque de Woolpit, utriusque in 
agro Suffolciensi, hujus per quinquaginta, 
illius per quatuor et sexaginta annos, Rec- 
toris. Fuit in illo mens literis eleganti- 
oribus apprime ornata, ardens amor patria, 
summa gravitas, constantia, charitas. Sine 
fastu eruditus, sine vanitate liberalis, sine 
fuco pius, occidit, charus amicis, flebilis 
egenis, plurimis benefaciens, nemini no- 
cens, octogesimo nono fere anno finito, 
Aug. die x11. mpecexxx1. 

SURREY. 

The Bishop of Lincoln preached a 
charity Sermon at St. Giles’s Church, 
Camberwell, on Sunday morning, May 13, 
in behalf of the schools of the parish. 

he principal gentry of the neighbour- 

ood, desirous of testifying their respect 
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for his Lordship, escorted him from the 
vicar’s residence to the church, and re- 
turned after service in the same order, 
His Lordship’s most impressive sermon 
to judge from the profound attention paid 
by a most crowded congregation, and the 
large collection that was made, produced 
the utmost effect. His Lordship and many 
of the vicar’s parishioners partook after- 
wards of a collation at the vicarage. 
SUSSEX. 

Lewes.—The gateway of the Priory, in 
Southover, is about to be opened ; at least, 
a portion of the dead wall has been taken 
away, and is to be substituted by an iron 
gate. This will add beauty to the pile, 
and contribute much to es 4 those as- 
sociations which the sight of antiquities 
must always inspire. ‘This alteration is as 
much superior to some that have taken 
place in these ruins, as the dark ages were 
to the present enlightened era. Whenwe 
contemplate the few traces that are left of 
the Priory of St. Pancras, at all calculated 
to furnish the slightest idea of its former 
extent and magnificence, we cannot but 
regret that the hand of spoliation should 
be employed in destroying even the slight- 
est portion of those remains. Can any 
one, who has from youth venerated the 
ancient pile, and looked upon each branch 
of ivy asa friend and companion, see the 
great inroads that have been made, with- 
out expressing regret! Every piece of 
stone which could at all be appropriated to 
building purposes has been taken away, 
and left merely the chalk walls to pc 
to dust, the very turf itself having been 
cut off. In 1829, a portion of the building 
was exposed, namely, a door-way leading 
to the refectory, which, although not worth 
half-a-crown to a stone-mason, has been 
dug up, and conveyed to the general heap 
of building materials. This part of the 
remains, too, had always been considered 
by the antiquary of great interest, as 
throwing light upon the arrangement and 
formation of the western part of the build- 
ing ; for, until its discovery, the situation 
of the entrance to the refectory was un- 
known. We have before us a drawing, by 
Lambert, of the ruins; and the great de- 
struction that has been made is scarcely to 
be credited. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart., in addition 
to letting plots of land, at a moderate rent, 
to the labourers of his parish for gardens, 
has liberally superadded, as an incentive 
to industry and good conduct, premiums 
for their proper cultivation, uccording to 
the following scale : 


Prizes for the best Cultivation of the Gar- 
den Ground allotted to Labourers in the 
parish of Berkeswell ; 

I. 
Best cultivated garden......... Whole year's rent 
Second best ditto .............08 Half year’s rent 
Third best ditto...............008. Quarter year's rent 
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II. 
(sreatest produce of potatoes..Whole year’s rent 
OCI CO ivnikceciaticnsingescmmeuce Half year’s rent 
Third ditto,....... pocnnessasace ..»+, Quarter year’s rent 
Il. 
Greatest produce of grain......Whole year’s rent 
BCD MOD sc cckcccccsonsedcncsent Half year's rent 
We ee cdickentanbesnussennutiaee Quarter year’s rent 


WILTSHIRE. 

Emigration. —Westbury, May 2.—A se- 
cond deportation of emigrants from this 
town for Canada, to the number of 130, has 
this week taken place. ‘The many accounts 
received from those who expatriated 
themselves hence last spring have been 
favourable, and the invitations of several 
to their friends and relatives at home to 
join them in that land of their choice, and 
fulilment of their hopes, were so tempt- 
ing, that numerous applications have been 
made, for months back, to the magistrates 
and parish officers, by unemployed fami- 
lies and individuals, for assistance, similar 
to that granted to their predecessors, to 
enable them to follow in the same course 
of enterprise. After repeated vestries held 
on the subject, it was at last unanimously 
agreed, at the annual meeting, that, as it 
appeared, by the parochial accounts then 
presented, that the poor rates had been re- 
duced last year, in consequence of the 
former emigration, nearly 300/., another 
grant of 800/. should be allowed for the 
same purpose. ‘The above-mentioned 
number having been selected, and proper 
arrangements made for their journey, the 
successful candidates all attended at the 
church on Sunday morning last, where an 
excellent and most appropriate discourse 
was delivered to them by Rev. Mr. Ben- 
nett (the lecturer). After the service, 
they were assembled in the vestry-room, 
where Bibles, Testaments, Xe. were (with 
suitable admonitions) distributed to all 
who could read, according to their respec- 
tive proficiency, Two or three ot the most 
intelligent were appointed readers to the 
rest, during the voyage across the Atlan- 
tic; a duty which they readily undertook, 
and engaged diligently to perform. They 
were obliged to depart that evening ( wag- 
gons being in readiness for their convey- 
ance) for Bristol, their embarkation being 
fixed for the next day. 

The most satisfactory accounts have 
been received from fifty poor labourers, 
who, some months since, through the be- 
nevolent consideration of Colonel A‘Court 
and other affluent neighbours, were pre- 
sented with the means of proceeding to 
Canada from Heytesbury. Eight pounds 
each were supplied to them on their de- 
parture, which was found sufficient to 
carry them to their destination, several 
miles beyond Quebec, where they have 
founded a little colony, calling it after the 
place of their former residence. 

Trowbridge.—A book has been opened 
at Trowbridge Bank, for the purpose of 
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receiving subscriptions for erecting 4 

monument in the church of that place, to 

the memory of the late Mr. Crabbe. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

It is with infinite satisfaction we state 
that the Bishop of Rochester has succeed- 
ed in obtaining a further grant of 200J, 
from the Committee of the Society for the 
Relief of the Distressed Manufacturers, 
to be placed, as the former gilt, at the dis- 
posal of the Worcester District Visiting 
Society, and applied to the assistance and 
succour of our unemployed artisans and 
their families. 

On Thursday, the 12th of April, the first 
stone of the intended new church at Pen- 
sax, in the county of Worcester, was lad 
by I. Clutten Brock, Esq. The subscrip- 
tion for the building amounts to nearly 
9001., to which the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester, the Rev. James Meakin, vicar, 
the Rev. D. Davies (the late curate), the 
Rey. Dr. Clutton, and several others have 
contributed. The Bishop defrays the ex- 
pense of the Faculties. The church will 
be built of stone, in the Gothic style, and 
contain upwards of 200 free sittings. Itis 
expected to be finished by Christmas. 

YORKSHIRE, 

The great Yorkshire county meeting in 
favour of Mr. Sadler's Factory Bill, took 
place on Tuesday, May 8 It was most 
numerously and respectably attended, and 
anpears to have created an extraordinary 
sensation throughout the north. Many 
able and energetic speeches were made, 
deprecating the oppressive labours to 
which children of both sexes are exposed 
in the unwholesome atmosphere ot flax 
und cotton factories. Some alteration (and 
that to no trivial extent) should undoubt- 
edly be made in the present system adopt- 
ed towards operatives of such tender 
vears; their hours of daily toil should he 
diminished ; their little comforts—and few 
enough these poor creatures possess '—1n- 
creased; but at the same time justice 
should be awarded to the manufacturers, 
many of whom, we know, are unremitting 
in their benevolent attention to their 
young work-people. The question, though 
full of difficulties, is a most important one, 
and demands a prompt attention of the le- 
gisiature. 


The Rey. J. Buckworth, vicar of Dews- 


bury, has lately let about nine acres ot 
ground at Dewsbury Moor, part of the 
land belonging to the vicarage of Dews- 
bury, in parcels of one rood each, to poor 
persons, to cultivate by spade husbandry. 
The lots have been eagerly taken, and the 
tenants are exerting themselves with great 
industry to get their small gardens into 4 
productive state. — Leeds Intelligencer. 
New Organ.—On Sunday, April 15th, 
at Masham parish Church, a new organ, 
built by Mr. Booth, of Wakefield, was 
opened by Mr. W. Jackson, of Tanfield, 
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EVENTS OF 
the organist. This was built at the ex- 
pense of W. Danby, Esq., of Swinton 
Park, whose kindness and liberality in 
presenting a noble instrument to the in- 
habitants of Masham will be remembered 
with gratitude to the kind donor. 

On Sunday, April 13th, the Annual Ser- 
mons in aid of the Church Missionary 
Society, were preached in Chesterfield 
Church, by the Rev. Mr. Woodward, 
visiting secretary to the Society. ‘The col- 
lections amounted tothe sum of 211. Gs. 14d. 


Re-opening of York Cathedral.—Shortly 
after six o'clock on Sunday morning, the 
6th inst., the bells commenced pouring 
forth a merry peal, which was continued 
without cessation till nearly eight o’clock. 
So early as nine o'clock numbers had con- 
cregated about the doors of the cathedral, 
and the throng continued to augment until 
the hour of their being opened, ten o'clock. 
When the period for commencing Divine 
Service drew nigh, the choir was as full as 
would comfortably contain the congrega- 
tion, but numbers still continued to crowd 
in, until it became more densely peopled 
than we ever recollect since the consecra- 
tion of the, Bishop of Chester, in Septem- 
ber, 1828. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Sheriffs, preceded by the sword and 
mace, and wearing their full state robes, 
arrived about twenty minutes past ten, 
and were conducted to their usual seats. 
At half-past ten o'clock Divine Service 
was commenced by the Rev. James Rich- 
ardson. The Litany was read by the Rey. 
W. Richardson, and the Communion Ser- 
vice by the Rev. C. Hawkins, Canon Re- 
sidentiary, and the venerable and Rev. 
Archdeacons Harcourt and Markham. The 
very Kev. the Dean preached an eloquent 
and Impressive sermon, 


SCOTLAND. 

Irish Education.—At a meeting of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, that was held on 
Thursday, the 21st ult., the Government plan 
of education was discussed, for above six hours, 
by Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Inglis, Dr. Brunton, 
Mr. Somerville, Dr. Geclen Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Bell, Dr. Lee, &e., and it was at last re- 
solved to petition against the proposed plan, by 
4 majority of 18 out of 21 members that were 
present, 

The following extract from Sir Daniel 
Sandford'’s speech (at the Glasgow Meeting, 
where the Political Unionists and Roman 
Catholics obtained a triumph over the friends 
of Seriptural education) may shew how the 
Word of God is treated by some of those who 
advocate its mutilation :— 

ms W hat mother (said Sir Daniel) would 
think of instructing her offspring by travelling 
with them from Genesis to Joshua, by wading 
tirough the twelve major and the four minor 


‘ 


prophets, or traversing the 119th Psalm from 
Aleph to Tau.” 
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On Wednesday, the 16th instant, the 
Twenty-third Anniversary of the Edinburgh 
Rible Society was held in the Assembly Rooms, 
George-street, Robert Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq., 
in the Chair. The Rev. Mr. Martin, of St. 
George's, Secretary, read the Annual Report, 
from which it appeared the funds during the 
last year had exceeded the preceding year by 
upwards of 150/. The —— was afterwards 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. Willis, and Dr. 
Smyth, from Glasgow; Rev. Mr. Martin, 
St. George’s ; William Brown, Esq., Treasurer 
of the Bible Society, Aberdeen ; H. D. Dickie, 
Esq.; James F. Gordon, Esq., and George 
Ross, Esq. 


IRELAND, 


PUBLIC CHARITIES PROTESTANT AND POPISH 


CONTRIBUTIONS, 


(Mr. Boyton's Speech, delivered at a late Conser- 
vative Meeting.) 

In continuation of a subject which T brought 
before the Society on the last day of meeting, 
I would refer to two facts connected with the 
subscriptions to public charities, and the refer- 
ence in proportion which Protestants bear to 
Roman Catholics in their amount. It is satis- 
factory to think that the Protestant clergy, 
assailed as their characters are by demagogues, 
are always found most active in the promotion 
of charitable and benevolent objects. I now, 
Sir, mean to call your attention to two chari- 
table collections :—In the first place 1 would 
draw the attention of the Society and the pub- 
lic to the collection made on behalf of the dis- 
tressed manufacturers in Dublin, in the winter 
of 1829 and 30. This fund consisted of two 
parts—one collected in the plices of religious 
worship, the other the result of the subserip- 
tions of private contributors. I should say, 
in the first place, that the Protestants relieved 
by the fund so collected, were not one-seventh 
of the entire number. 1 believe they were a 
much smaller fraction. There was collected 
in places of public worship :— 


In Protestant 
churches. 

In Dissenting l 
congregations 152 10 "| 


ae & 


chapels. 336 2 6 


£ s.d.|R.Catholic £ 
892 14 2 








TRiccass 336 2 6 


There was collected in private subscriptions, 
from 30th Sept., 1829, to 12th July, 1830— 
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From which deduct the following : 





His late Majesty . . £500 0 0 
Duke of Northumberland 300 0 +0 
Benefit Play ... -91 0 0 
Fine on a Drunken Ser- 
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Thirty-nine Donations, 

from sources unknown 74 2 0 

£905 4 6 
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Of which were contnibuted— 


From 471 Protestants 2554 10 10 
From 38 Roman Catholics 192 12 0 


3747 3 103 


But from the Roman Catholic contributions 
you may deduct the following, as from public 
characters :— 





Messrs. Sweetman, brewers £50 0 0 
Messrs. Conlan , . i - 0 6 OC 
D. O'Connell, Esq., M.P. . 20 0 O 





00 0 0 
Remainder subscriptions from the 
whole Roman Cattiolic body . 102 13 0 


There is another charity to which I beg 
leave to allude—it is the Twam Dispensary. 


Subscriptions for the year ending June 30th, 
1831 :— 








From Protestants £13618 5 

Roman Catholics 38 7 0 
Total . : « 175 6 8 

Relieved in the same year : — 

Protestants ‘ ‘ " ‘ ; 64 

Roman Catholics , ‘ , . 4404 
Total 3 ; 4558 


By these returns it will be seen that while 
factious demagogues are inflaming the public 
mind, and parish orators disturbing the legal 
proceedings at vestries, and protesting against 
the sums necessary for the decent performance 
of divine worship—we, sir, the Protestants of 
Ireland, are, in point of fact, supporting at our 
own expense, cost, and by voluntary contribu- 
tions, the whole of the Popish pauperism of the 
country. 

The Archbishop of Dublin has signified to 
the Bishop of Ossory that he does not intend 
holding the Triennial Visitation of that diocese 
in the present year. Similar notifications have 
been made to the Bishops of Kildare, and 
Leigblin, and Ferns. The Bishop of Ossory 
has signified to his Clergy that he will not sub- 
mit them to the inconvenience and expense of 
attending his annual visitation, postponed to the 
ensuing year. 

Emigration.—It has been calculated that 
at least 1200 emigrants have sailed within 
the last few weeks from Maryport alone, 
besides those who have gone from Work- 
ington, &c. From Ireland the tide of emi- 
gration is daily on the increase. Several 
vessels from Whitehaven of considerable 
burthen have been engaged to transport 
emigrants from Ireland, particularly from 
Dublin, Dundalk, Newry, and Cork. From 
the Clyde, voluntary deportation has been 
proceeding apace, notwithstanding the 
— regulations ; from London, 

Averpool, and other ports, the same.—The 
greater portion of the emigrants bave fixed 


upon the Canadas for their future domiciles 
some have gone to the United States, and 
not a few to Australia. Some of our con. 
temporaries have suggested that there may 
be dangers of such a glut being caused, in 
some parts, as may lead to the most dis- 
astrous consequences. A word of advice 
to those who are thinking of emigrating, 
but have not yet made up their minds as to 
their place of destination, may not at this 
moment be out of season. ‘To all single 
women—no place but Australia or Tas- 
mania, From what we learn, nearly 5,000 
women will be sent out in the course of this 
year to the Australian colonies. It will be 
the happiest, perhaps the only happy in- 
cident intheirlives. They will obtain ser- 
vice, higi. wages, and husbands as soon as 
they please. ‘The male population in Sydney 
isas fourtoone. ‘There could be no better 
matrimonial speculation, therefore, for 
ladies in want of husbands, than to ship 
themselves off for this part of the world, 
All silk weavers should make for New 
Orleans or the southern States of the 
Union ; all cotton or muslin artisans should 
go to Pennsylvania and Maryland, or New 
York; all cloth manufacturers to the New 
England States. In a word, it would not 
be advisable for any of this class of our 
fellow-subjects to go, just at present, to 
Canada. Whatever may be said of the 
American Tariff, (and if we were even 
Americans, we think we could not speak 
ill enough of it) it cannot be denied that 
manufactures are, generally speaking, 
flourishing in the great Atlantic Republic. 
Every hand that goes will speedily find 
work. To the same quarter would we re- 
commend all printers desirous of emigrat- 
ing. There is not a village in the United 
States which has not a newspaper; and the 
constant reprint of English works finds them 
all full employment. Before the year 1800, 
when the Irish booksellers were allowed to 
irate the English works, one of the best 
ranches of their trade was the supply of 
the American markets. The Americans 
now, however, priat for themselves, and 
supply part of Mexico and South America 
with choice Spanish—the Louisianians 
and Lower Canadians with good Parisian 
French ; while the German of Goethe and 
Schiller finds printers in Pennsylvania. 
There are not fewer than twenty-five Ger- 
man newspapers printed in the United 
States. Toa printer, therefore, of steady 
habits, of sober and persevering character, 
and who possesses a knowledge of his busi- 
ness, the United States afford a certain asy- 
lum, and a sure road to comfort and inde- 
pendence. Franklin began life as a journey: 
man printer in Philadelphia; he closed tt 
as ambassador in France, by putting his 
signature to the treaty of peace which gave 
independence to his country. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


COLORADO OL OCS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Lectures on the Evidence from Miracles. 
emo. 43. 6d. 
Parmeter’s Village Lectures. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Stonard’s Evidences of the Christian Religion. 
svo, 7s. 6d. 
Missions in Labrador. 18mo, 
Draper's Bible Story Book. 
» 28. 
"Cente Dictionary of the Bible, with the 
Fragments of the late Mr.C. Taylor. Imp, Svo. 
li. 4s. 


3s. 
8th Edition. 


The Works of the Rev. A. Fuller. 5 vols. 
svo. 31. 6s. 

Vincent's God's Terrible Voice in the City. 
amo, 2s. 6d. 

Fifty Four Scriptural Studies. By the Rev. C, 
Brydges. 18mo. Is. 6d, 


Rebecca, or the Times of Primitive Chris. 


tianity. By the Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth. 
10s. 

Short’s History of the Church of England. 
2vols. Svo. 21s. 


Evans's Church of God. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Fry's Scripture Principles of Education. 2s. 6d. 

Sewell’s Parochial Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 

The Missionary Church. By W. H. Stowell, 
12mo. 3s. f 

Scripture Revelation concerning a Future 
State. 3rd Edition. 12mo,. 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Rev. L. Parsons. 18mo. 3s. 

Hobart’s Analysis of Burnet on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, 12mo, 45s. 

Siade’s Parochial Sermons. 12mo. 6s. 

Marsh onthe Decalogue. 6s. 

Turner's Sacred History. 2nd Edition. 2 vols, 
14s. 

The Agamemnon of Aschylus, translated from 
the Greek into English Verse, by Thomas Med. 
win, Esq. 

Also the Prometheus Bound of Aschylus, by 
the same. 

The Messiah, a Poem, in Six Books, by Robert 
Montgomery, of Lincoln College, Oxon, Author 
of the *‘Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c. &c. 
post Svo. 

IN THE PRESS. 


The Greek Testament, accompanied with Eng- 
lish Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, 
by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D., F.S.A., Vicar 
of Bisbrooke, Rutland, Author of the ** Ricensio 
Synoptica Annotationis Sacre.’ 

Select Library, Vol. VI. Lives of celebrated 
Missionaries, by John Carne, Esq. 

Prayers adapted for a Season of Sickness, sug- 
gested by the circumstances of 1831-2, by J. H. 
Raven, M.A., curate of the Chapel of Ease, Bos- 
ton. 18mo, 

Life and Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh 
By Sir Roger Gresley, Bart. F.A.S. 8vo. 

An Offering of Sympathy to Parents bereaved 
of their Children, and to others under Affliction, 
from manuscripts not before published ; with an 
Appeodix of Selections from the Writings of 
Wardlaw, Dr. Balfour, Dr. Barnes, &c., is re- 
Printing from the American edition. 

The Literary Pancraticism: or, A Series of 
Dissertations on Theological, Literary, Moral, 
and Controversial Subjects, by Robert Carr and 
Thomas Swinburn Carr, 8vo., 

Lectiones Latinge; or Lessons in Latin Liter. 
ature, in prose and verse, with interlivear and 
Other translations, By J. Rowbotham, F.R.S. 

An Historical Sketch of Sanserit Literature, 
with a Catalogue of Works in that Language, 
translated trom the German of Adelung, with 
humerous additions and corrections. 

Heeren’s Manual of the History of the Euro. 
pean States.Systera and their Colonies. 


Heeren’s Historical Researches into the Poli. 
tics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Na- 
tions of Asia.—1, Persians, 2. Pheenicians. 
3. Babylonians. 4. Scythians. 5. Indians. 

A Plea for Christian Piety; with Hints re- 
specting Improvement in Religion, as to Tone, 
View, Statement, and Character. By the Rev. 
Joseph Jones, M.A. 

A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, 
containing the Grammatical Inflections, the Ac. 
centuation, the Irregular Verbs referred to their 
themes, their Derivation, the meaning of the 
Anglo-Saxon words in English and Latin, the 
Substance of Somner, Lye, Manning, and Ben. 
son, with many additional Anglo.Saxon words 
from Manuscripts. A copious English Index, 
Serving as an English and Saxon Dictionary. 
By the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
etc. In 1 thick vol. svo. 

Familiar and Practical advice to Executors 
and Administrators, and Persons wishing to 
make their Wills. By A.J. Powell, Attorney- 
at-Law, 

Trials of Charles the First and the Regicides. 
By Charles Edward Dodd, Esq. 

Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica: or an account of 
all the books which have been printed in the 
Gaelic Language, with Bibliographical and 
Biographical Notices. By Mr. John Reid, of 
Glasgow. 

It is proposed to put the following work to 
press as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers 
may warrant the undertaking, viz. The Encyclo. 
peedia Ecclesiastica; or, a Complete History of 
the Church, containing a full and compendious 
Explanation of all Ecclesiastical Rites and Cere- 
monies, &c, &c. By Thomas Anthony Trollope, 
LL.B. With- Lithographic engravings. To be 
completed in four quarto volumes, and each 
volume is intended to be published in two parts. 

Mr. Adam Lee, F.A.S., proposes to publish 
25 Plans and Views; namely, 10 of the Ancient 
Palace of Westminster, and 15 of St. Stephen's 
Chapel, the Cloisters by the Speaker's House, 
&c., with letter-press explanation. The work is 
to be put to press as soon as the limited num- 
ber of 300 subscribers is obtained. 

Theology of Natural History ; or, Treatises 
on the Power, Goodness, and Wisdom of 
God, as manifested in the Creation. Written 
in conformity with the will of the late Earl 
of Bridgewater, by the following authors :— 
John Kidd, M.D., Rev. J. T. Chalmers, D.D., 
P. M. Roget, M.D., Sir Charles Bell, Knt., Rev. 
W. Kirby, Rev. W. Buckland, Rev, W. Whewell, 
and W. Pront, M.D. 

A second Volume of Dr. Sumner’s (Bishop of 
Chester) Exposition of the Gospels. 

A Course of Lectures on the Coinage of the 
Greeks and Romans, delivered in the University 
of Oxford by E. Cardwell, D.D. 

An Attempt to render the Chief Events of the 
Lite of our Saviour intelligible and profitable to 
Young Children. 

A second series of Scenes in Our Parish is 
nearly ready. 

Mr. Auldjo, the author of the ‘‘ Ascent of 
Mount Blane,” announces Sketches of Vesuvius, 
with Short Accounts of its principal eruptions. 

The Anniversary Calendar, Natal Book, and 
Universal Mirror. Also, the 13th (concluding) 
Part of the same work. 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of 
Religion; with Notes, by the Editor of Captain 
Rock's Memoirs. 

Elements of Greek Grammar, by the Rev. 8. 
Connor. 

The Rev. J. Fletcher, D.D., is engaged in pre- 
paring a Life, &c. of the late Rev. William Roby, 
of Manchester. 
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.-GLISH 


FROM APRIL 24 TO May 24, 1832. 





Red. 34g per cent. 
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3 per ct. Consols. Red. 3 per cent. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Monpay, May 28, 





FUNDS. 








New 34, per cent. 





4 per cent. 1526. 


‘Highest... 854 R43 92h 933 01h 
Lowest......) 83 82 bit Ew 4 99 

| Long Anus. | Bank Stock, | India Stock. . |e Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
Highest..... 1611-1 loths, 207 210 “16 1 pm. 6 pm. | 
Lowest...... 16 1983 2034 5 pm. 4dis. | 

{ 

PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the atti of R, W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
— — aA eR © nctiitiliiadetasacmeiie ee are 
Be Price. | Div. Price. | Div 

Grand Junction Canal seseceseal 32.10! 13 | Chartered Gas Co.......00622. 50.10 2.10 
Birmingham do.................4. | 238 BO | RUIN iinaiassasscivcisanenstns 47.10 2.10 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ..... 76.10, 3.15) Atlas Assurance Co. ............ 10 10 
Kennet and Avon do............ 25.15, 1.5 | British Commercial do.......... 5.5 | 5.6 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... 447.10, 20 | Guardian do. ............006 ions, fet J 
EanOOttEe CO. <ccccccscccases vince Bee | 3D PERE Gi dicinimnnans ree 7 
uted Oa. sccicccesence leernenes | 535 | 32 | Imperial do............. sonsedens «| 102 | 5.5 
POUNCE WER, vciscincessccescacses 117.5 | 19.6 | Protector do. ......ccscscesesees | 1.8 1.6 
Warwick & ee do. 200 | 10 | West Middlesex Water W itn ( 72 | 2.10 
Liverpool and Manch. Railroad) 200 | 9 | East London do.  ....ccccccccess 110 5 


ENGLISH, per quarter S. af $. &. 
PEE SOND sinc sacensendantanmaimnbanias Me og Be LO ee aT ees Sl a 34 
PID tintin icecetessisiassbaruakce 5] a 74 | Horse Beans  .......c..c.cecceccoccecses 4 a 4i 
Di cksctestencnsniscnvecsssevessesiincsens OE Tb FRE OS ticintics vecvicttecenveccccedeccs 33 a 37 
Barley PERIINO Ds cciniveseascaesaeee ee Pe! | eee 25 a 27 
womcenees ( MAMI) cccsccoccsccsesencens *3 a 36 PN sciuhenedicanccaimmdsariabsiiatiaie 23 a 2 
ee BRON dik Cincticbiavdnbaadestaneina’ 32> a 38 PAE caninicnilanintdacngdedabniebwsaiientends IS a 24 
BED sescensvctscceretencnciuepninsei 32 a 36 | Flour sndlen SE Pua vcvaccsauandanstineiies 45 a 00 
P RIC E OF HOPS S, per Cwt. 
Sh et eon? s 
Ee SS oF ae ef Spe nn em ornen 3 3 to 4 10 
SP MMOD ccsintdbintadcvowmscess SD We F Oe COON wiki icccscencsvecvececccccoe 4 10 to 6 10 
SE CID kvdcicciccerunsaccnsvered a OO Re tS visi cad dactececcc cece. 0 Oto0 0 
fl NODP GetOoss i iscvescvsasecazones 312 to 415 [ss iccsnsnnesccaiease <ieasebansedmenpeceen 
A SMITHFIELD.—May 28. 
: i To sink the Offal per stone of lb. 
‘ ¥ eee ae & . &. ce 
Fe es cdncancntucsenseuseesss = Oh OSD tae oe 4 6a5 4 
Ee IEG nnscnaiccdisctdaseceenenetn 2 0a2 r | Suckling CITES siccnisens (each) 12 0 ard 0 
of 4 SO 6 TE titiscaioksc cence 6 Gas 8s 
; DME écasecscchcuradaisdeceatnas 2 6a? 10 Quarter-old Store Pigs,..each 12 0 als 0 
f ING sinntisanancdcsksnnentnicnones 4 2Qa6 
s 
: LIVE CATTLE AT M‘RKPET. 
; , Beasts 2,243 | Sheep 17,950 | Calves 178 | Pigs 150. 
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